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THE MODERN 
TEMPLE AND TEMPLARS 



CHAPTER I. 
"book of beginnings." 

Rock-a-bye, Baby; the meadow's in bloom; 
Laugh at the sunbeams that dance in the room; 
Echo the birds with your own baby tune, 
Coo in the sunshine and flowers of June. 

Rock-a-bye, Baby; as softly it swings. 
Over the cradle the mother love sings; 
Brooding and cooing at even and dawn — 
What will it do when the mother love's gone ? 

— Rock-a-bye, Baby, 

The year of our Lord One thousand Eight hun- 
dred and Forty-three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the Sixty-seventh, was a 
year of large beginnings. Texas was loudly knocking 
at the door of the Union, and the Lone Star was a 
planet that would spread out over a greater area on 
the azure field of the flag than all New England. The 
new state was an empire which would easily cut up 
into five Pennsylvanias and then have a strip of 
" cabbage " left over, unnoticed by the surveyor- 
tailors, over which two claimant states would quarrel 
fifty years later — states whose very names were not, 
in the day of Texas independence. The echoes of 
the great Presidential campaign of 1 840 — the " Tip- 
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pecanoe" campaign — were lingering in the air, as 
indeed in a lesser degree they are unto this day, 
when they still make marching music in the hearts 
of the "fathers, ancient men who had seen the first 
house ; " and the great son of a Baptist preacher, 
Henry Clay, the idol of the Whigs, was preparing to 
lead his battalions to defeat at the hands of Polk and 
annexation. The United States Congress, sneering 
and incredulous, but worn out by Morse's " continual 
coming," had reluctantly voted an appropriation of 
;^30,ooo for the first line of telegraph in the world, 
and thus laid the foundations for the building of a 
corporation which now wastes none of its precious 
time cooling its heels in Congressional ante-rooms 
when it wants anything, but simply takes it without 
asking anybody, and pacifies the protesting conscience 
of the honest member from Wayback with the all- 
prevailing frank. Out in the state of Illinois men 
were beginning to talk about a lawyer down in Sang- 
amon county, named Lincoln ; were prognosticating 
great and improbable things concerning him ; indeed, 
some of his partial admirers going so far as to predict 
that he might even come to be governor, which he 
never did, but he astonished the prophets who proph- 
esied better than they knew, and covered -with confu- 
sion the unbelievers who knew a great deal better than 
the prophets, by becoming President instead. West 
Point Military Academy had just graduated a cadet, 
ranking twenty-first in a class of thirty-nine, of whom 
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no great things were expected, but who managed to 
disappoint expectation, nevertheless, by receiving in 
1865 the surrender of the armies of the rebellious 
states, and afterward hanging his sword on the hat- 
rack in the White House, or wherever the soldier 
Presidents keep their swords in that much-besieged 
fortress of peace. One thing had just been com- 
pleted in this year of beginnings : Bunker Hill monu- 
ment was dedicated in June, the seventeenth, — that 
being the anniversary of the battle which crowned a 
defeat with laurels as fadeless as ever hung upon the 
banners of a triumph, — Defeat so glorious that even 
Victory envied and feared the sister overthrown 
and lying at her feet. And while the earth was 
turning round on time, making its regular schedule 
of twenty-four hours a day without stops for rest or 
refreshments, never hurried a second by the most 
startling emergency, and never delayed a minute by 
all the strikes of all the human unions that ever de- 
manded an extra to-morrow in which to do something 
which should have been done yesterday ; while Old 
Time was busy all day in his mowing lot, and all night 
in his record room, he turned the pages of the calen- 
dar of which he is the original patentee, and on which 
he still hoMs the oldest and most complete monopoly 
in the world until he came to a leaf marked February 
iSth, 1843 ; whereon he wrote among other entries, 

" Born, at South Worthington, Hampshire county, Massachu- 
setts, Russell Conwell." 
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And then he hurried on, for it was a busy time with 
him on this American continent. A brother reaper 
of his, a younger brother, not quite so steady and 
regular in his work, but still, making allowances for 
the erratic and spasmodic moods of youth, he being 
a stripling of but some seven thousand brief years, 
according to an Old Birthday book — he was a fair 
reaper who could do a good day's work when he gave 
his mind to it — a younger brother of Time, named 
Death, with a scythe quite as long and keen as Time's 
own, was going down into Mexico very shortly to 
gather in a harvest of men, brave and young, and 
nobly loyal too, on opposite banks of a shallow river, 
and things must be got ready for this reaping. And 
quills must be grown for pens, and a great horn filled 
with ink for their sister History, who was writing a 
great book and would want to give one entire chap- 
ter to this little tragedy south of the Rio Grande. 
There was a house to be rented in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, too, for a peaceful wool-dealer who was 
coming there to live, — a man named Brown, John 
Brown, who was going into the wool business before 
this baby at " The Eagle's Nest " was four years old ; 
was going to fail completely in his first venture at 
making money, and so, driven back into healthful 
and stimulating poverty, was to learn that there was 
something in this world purer than pearls from the 
sea, richer than gold from the mountains, and more 
precious than all the diamonds that ever shone like 
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earth-born stars. He was going to succeed in his 
next failure when he tried to make men free : suc- 
ceed, as did Paul, who was beheaded ; Warren, who 
was shot ; Nathan Hale, who was hanged ; Lincoln, 
who was assassinated ; as all men have succeeded 
who thought so little of their own lives that they 
have turned them into unminted money to buy some- 
thing priceless for other men. There was so much 
to do in this busy old world just about those days, 
as there has beea and always will be in all days, past, 
present, and to come ; so much to do and so much to 
undo, that Time and Death and History were kept 
on the go, day and night,' week days, holidays and 
Sundays, and it was several years before the old man 
with the forelock and the long white beard came back 
to Worthington to look into " The Eagle's Nest " on 
rockers. And lo, the cradle was empty ! The baby 
whom he had left there, trying to put his toes into 
his mouth and wondering much to whom they be- 
longed, had climbed out of the nest, pulled on some 
short clothes, and started to school. Time must have 
smiled as he looked at his tablets ; only three years 
old, and going to school. The Old Recorder was 
accustomed to seeing men in a hurry, but this baby 
seemed to have started out to make a record. While 
Scott and Taylor were writing Buena Vista, Cerro 
Gordo, Vera Cruz, Molino del Rey and Chapultepec, 
with points of steel on History's tablets, little Con- 
well was making awful havoc of the fair pages of a 
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copy-book with a most wasteful expenditure of ink, 
scrawling the lines with a fearful and wonderful array 
of pot hooks which were fairly straight, and straight 
lines which it were base flattery to call crooked. 
Two miles from his home was the schoolhouse for- 
tress which the wee infantry-man was storming. It 
was written, in the story of his life, so many years 
ahead that no hand could turn the pages to read 
ahead, that no man indeed knew that the leaves were 
in the book at all, that he should lead a column 
of bearded mountaineers, long weary miles of hard 
marching over waste and meadow and mountain, 
and he was learning to march now. 

"The Eagle's Nest" is the name of the old home- 
stead where the Pastor of " The Temple " first tried 
the voice that was to ring from the pulpit and ros- 
trum, and awaken echoes in the hearts of many men 
under many skies. In long and far-reaching wails 
which at times attained the undignified but effective- 
ness of " howls," he articulately protested against 
the condition of society, the hours for retiring, the 
food which was served and the time of its service ; 
the newness of his flannels ; the superabundance of 
pins, and the unnecessary restrictions imposed upon 
him in the matter of putting everything he could 
grasp and lift into his mouth. Whatever he thought 
was wrong, he denounced in no measured accents, 
and he has been speaking plainly against wrong and 
injustice ever since. All babies start in life with this 
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noble, independent spirit, but too many of them lose 
it on arriving at years of maturity and what is some- 
times erroneously called "discretion." They are 
educated out of it ; pushed out of it ; coaxed and 
frightened out of it, and at last, too often end by 
taking for their motto "Whatever is, is right," when 
so much that is, is utterly wrong, and submissively 
say their prayers to the good Saint Issachar. But 
eaglets are not so trained. Hungry they may be, 
many times ; fight with the storm and struggle 
against the buffeting tempest they must ; but scratch 
all day in the dirt for bugs and worms, like a hen, 
they will not. The hen is fatter than the eagle and 
better housed, but somehow she makes a poor tame 
sort of emblem on a battle flag, and is seldom a 
victim to longevity. 

" The Eagle's Nest " — the old place was so named 
because "the bird of the broad and sweeping wing" 
had builded, the memory of that generation knew 
not when, a nest in the top of an ancient hemlock 
tree on the Coiiwell farm, storm-beaten and lightning- 
scathed, and there, "ringed with the azure world," 
looked down upon the boyhood of the buoyant life 
that was to wing its way through winter days of 
poverty, through storm of war and all the gray and 
sunny days of its migration through this world, to a 
high place- in the hearts of men and the counsels of 
the time. A rocky and barren eyrie indeed, for 
Martin Conwell's place would be called a "farm" 
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only in that nursery and vineyard of men. New Eng- 
land. Anywhere else in this Republic, people would* 
call it a stone patch, with abject apologies to the 
glacial drift and the paleozoic era. The house was 
neither castle nor palace, but it was big enough to be 
born' in and to grow up in. Three tenants had the 
cradle over which Miranda Conwell sang the soft 
cooing lullabies, murmured the prayers and sweet 
tender nothings that babies love to hear and only 
babies and mothers can understand. All this mother- 
tenderness crept into the baby hearts and kept them 
pure and gentle all through life. Charles, the first 
born, had the cradle all to himself until he was dis- 
possessed by his younger brother, Russell, who held 
it until his lease expired and his sister Harriet, now 
Mrs. Lyman T. Ring of Westfield, Massachusetts, 
entered into the sole property owned by the Conwell 
babies, and held by them only on short leases. " A 
threefold cord which is not easily broken, " was the 
child-life at " Eagle's Nest," and it was not until the 
babies were out of the old home doing the work of 
men and women in the world, that Death, who some- 
how has a way of breaking ties that are not easily 
broken, who cares nothing for wise old saws and 
human wisdom, the knowledge of the sages, the 
protection of the physicians, and assurance of any- 
thing that ever was, is now, or ever will be in this 
world of change that is everlasting until it comes to 
an end, severed one strand of this threefold cord 
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and Charles rounded out a good, noble, useful life 
•in his country's service, and "fell asleep" in 1869. 
The father and mother followed the first born in 
1874 and 1876, and they rest side by side in the 
Cemetery at Ringville, Massachusetts, near the old 
home. 

Of English stock were the Conwells. " A gentle- 
man interested in the genealogy of the family traced 
it back to John Cornwall ; the John Cornwall who is 
accredited with the restoration of the use of English 
in the English schools instead of Norman-French." 
Martin Conwell the elder, Russell's grandfather, was 
a school teacher, and among the people of his place 
and time was considered a very learned man. Old 
neighbors and acquaintances of the family say that 
the Pastor at The Temple inherited his gift of elo- 
quence from his mother's line. 

Long years after the eaglets had flown away from 
the old nest on the rocky farm at Worthington, one 
finds in the files of the Boston Traveller a letter dated 
at New Orleans, in 1874, while Russell Conwell was 
making a tour of the famous battle-fields of the 
Rebellion : — 

"We laid our only brother in the cold grave. He was a 
soldier. Refusing promotion, although repeatedly offered it, he 
plodded nobly on, doing cheerfully the work of a common 
spldier until he was almost forced into a better position. Dis- 
ease came upon him, as it did upon so many thousand others, 
slowly and surely. Four years he lingered with us, never 
murmuring or regretting his service, and to-day the great craggy 
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mountains that surrounded the home of his birth look down in 
silence upon his new-made grave. Charles has passed over, and 
bound us by one more pledge to ever hold sacred the principles 
for which he gave his life." 

So little time, then, a man has to spend in his 
cradle ; no time, in fact, because when he is a man he 
can't get into it. His cradle — the easiest, most com- 
fortable, care-free place in all this world ; and yet, 
when he is there, more than half the time he is try- 
ing to get out of it ; crying to be taken out ; begging 
to be taken out ; insisting on escaping from it as 
though it were a jail; at last getting out of it by 
himself and alighting in most prophetic manner and 
attitude upon his head. 

Rock-a-bye, Baby ; there's coming a day 
With sorrows the mother lips can't kiss away ; 
Days when the song may be changed to a moan ; 
With crosses the baby must bear " all alone." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE FATHER OF THE MAN. 

Out of my window I look 

At the small boys trooping by; 
Voices as noisy as sugar is sweet, 
Hands that are mischievous, legs that are fleet. 
And I know when the slivers glide into their feet, 

By the sudden and clamorous cry. 

I look at the restless hands 

That gesture amidst their din; 
I know they will reach through the orchard fence 
In spite of the measures to warn them thence — 
The big cross dog with the jaws immense — 

They will gather the apples in. 

— Summer Boys, 

Martin Conwell farmed, where there was room 
to farm in the intervals and interstices of the horn- 
blende, micaceous schists, imperfect gneisses, garnet, 
serpentine rocks, feldspar, granitoids, unclassified 
bowlders, flints and common stones without pedi- 
grees, that fertilized his acres with the general debris 
of creation. Between crops he took contracts for 
laying stone walls for farms and cellars. The raw 
material cost him nothing and the work would have 
been profitable had it not been nearly a century too 
early. It was before the days of improved municipal 
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government, when a thrifty man with the right kind 
of a "pull," if he can get a contract for putting down 
$5000 worth of pavement, can easily save ^15,000 
out of it, if his wife is willing to do her own work 
and thus save the expense of a "hired girl." With 
true New England thrift, the elder Conwell added a 
mercantile annex to his farm and stone-yard, and 
dealt in all that illimitable wealth of "truck" and 
junk from mountain and valley and forest, gathering 
from everything and trading in everything that wore 
leaves, feathers, hide, hair, or fur, which is listed in 
the old-time merchant's advertisement, after exhaust- 
ing the terminology of the trades, science, and 
commerce, as "many other articles too tedious to 
mention." 

A hard-working, honest man, upright and consis- 
tent in his Christian life, a giant in physical strength, 
Martin Conwell bequeathed to his son the buoyancy 
of temperament and power of endurance, the frame 
and the mind for hard work, that brought the Tem- 
ple Pastor to his fiftieth birthday, taller, straighter, 
stronger, and younger than many men of forty-five 
who came to congratulate him on being forty at fifty. 
A great many men live somewhat faster than this, 
and are fifty at forty, which is quite a different thing 
altogether. When he had nothing, Martin Conwell 
gave a little ; when he gathered a little, he gave still 
more. He paid off the mortgage that grew on the 
farm like a land barnacle ; for the poorer the soil 
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ever the ruggeder the mortgage. He supported the 
school ; he gave to his church as a part of his re- 
ligion ; a cup and a crust there was on his table for 
the needy ; a helping hand with something helpful in 
it he always had for a poorer neighbor. When he 
died, he was a rich man. Somewhat poorer in dol- 
lars and cents than a man with possibly ^2000 
worth of property. But he left to his children an 
untarnished name that was fragrant in the memory 
of his neighbors ; he left them what money can 
neither buy nor measure. Such strong, earnest, con- 
sistent Methodists were Martin Conwell and his wife, 
it is not to be wondered that their son should be one 
of the first of Baptist preachers. Thus, with strength 
of mind and body from his father, gentleness and 
loving disposition from his mother, young Conwell, 
a rich young man with no money, a penniless mil- 
lionaire, entered into his inheritance and possessed 
the upper and the nether springs. 

" The Eagle's Nest " is not hung with silken tapes- 
try. There was a little attic room in the homestead 
close up to the shingles, where the pattering rain could 
sing the boys to sleep, the shrieking winds could 
awaken them, the lightning could glare in and tell 
them to listen to the thunder. A brave nest for 
sturdy boys. Nobody in that room dived under the 
blankets, head and ears, and smothered to escape 
the sight of the lightning. Indeed, it is recorded in the 
archives of his childhood, that Russell evinced a de- 
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light in witnessing the spectacular displays of elec- 
trical pyrotechnics that rent the clouds and woke a 
thousand reverberating echoes in the mountains' about 
"The Eagle's Nest." The challenging guns of the 
thunder roused him from sleep, and, springing to the 
window, he would stand watching the storm ; some- 
times, led by impulse uncontrollable, he left the house 
and plunged into the night and storm with a joy that 
he could not explain to himself. The rigorous New 
England winter found him ready for it ; he faced the 
driving snow for his own pleasure, breasted the pelt- 
ing sleet, or plunged through snowdrifts to the ice- 
arnlored ponds or steep hillsides that promised the 
most dangerous coasting and never broke their prom- 
ise, however often they might wreck bob-sled and 
jumper ; a word from a neighbor that stock was lost 
in the drifted forest, that some silly sheep had strayed 
away in the storm as only sheep and men will do, 
gave the boy a longed-for excuse to go out when the 
fury of the storm made sport an absurd pretext. In 
his boyhood he observed not the wind, neither re- 
garded he the clouds ; the prophecy of his manhood 
was in this ; he was destined to sow in season and to 
reap in the time of harvest. " Do not all men do 
this .' " inquires Dullard, the man who listens with 
his mouth open. By no means. There is at least 
one instance in history, well authenticated,^ of a cer- 
tain Milkmaid, who sowed a large crop of Eggs long 

1 Webster's Spelling Book ; same old page. 
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before Nest or Hen was ready, and proceeded straight- 
way to gather her harvest long before Seedtime, 
with a resultant combination of Bright Anticipations 
and Disastrous Disappointment that has been fre- 
quently paralleled and often surpassed in the his- 
tory of the Race. She, however, was a woman, which 
may account for it in part, who greatly resembled 
her father, who was a man, which certainly accounts 
for the rest of it. 

The life of a boy on a New England farm is largely 
the life of another boy just like him on another New 
England farm. Not given to vanities of dress was 
the future Captain of the Massachusetts 46th. On 
his homely garments the hole succeeded the gloss 
of newness and was itself the father to the patch, 
which, in the fullness of days, begot another hole, 
until the rapid growth of the Yankee boy, distancing 
time and wear, graduated the suit with its many 
amendments to the amendment, into the rag-bag 
omnivorous, whence, deathless as truth, it emerged 
in carpet rags and continued its career of usefulness, 
though crushed to earth and trodden under the foot 
of men. The labor-saving base burner with its halo 
of mica and its sleep-destroying gases was not yet to 
the farm of the Pilgrim Fathers ; the beetling wood- 
pile was an " open-all-the-year " gymnasium, with un- 
equaled opportunities and beautiful simplicity of 
apparatus for the stiffening of the vertebrae from the 
Atlas to the Sacrum. Nothing makes the fingers 
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Stronger and the knuckles bigger than milking a 
large family of unrelated cows of varying tempera- 
ments and uncertain tempers, before daylight and 
after dark. A boy unaccustomed to the care of twins 
could learn something of the general helplessness and 
silliness of the human race by herding sheep. All, 
or at least a great deal of the resolute courage, 
patience, and persistent application necessary to over- 
come great difficulties in life, may be developed and 
disciplined in a boy by setting him to teach a red calf 
with a blaze face to drink milk out of a cedar pail in 
six easy lessons of half an hour each. The boy who 
can do that, and have all of the calf, some of the pail, 
a little milk, and any patience left after the opening 
half of the first lesson, is fitted to grapple with the 
less serious problem of the Higher Criticism, the New 
Learning, the Uncertainty of the Improbable, and 
the Vagueness of the Intangible which confront the 
Thoughtful Man of this age of Fad, Freak, Frenzy, 
and Ism. 

He learned to "rake after" and bind in the days 
when the "McCormick reaper and self-binder" was 
a long-armed man, swinging with rhythmic grace a 
broad-bladed, many-fingered cradle. The boy on the 
farm could twist a band of straw and fasten the sheaf 
with it with a neatness and celerity which his town- 
bred cousin could not imitate with a rope. He 
wielded a hoe a little sharper, although not quite so 
heavy, as a modern plow. He swung an echoing 
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axe on the wooded hills long before steam engines 
began to saw the leafy monarchs from their stumps. 
He cleared the stony ground of meadow and field, 
learning how to turn the acres of granite into "Acres 
of Diamonds." He was a lover of trees, ever fond of 
the cool and silence of the woods where the forest 
kings flaunted their leafy banners. Many of the 
apple trees, still fruitful in the old orchard at " The 
Eagle's Nest," he set out when he was himself a 
sturdy young sapling ; grafted them, and nursed and 
coddled them to vigorous maturity, until they repaid 
him with such apples as grow nowhere on the earth 
save on old New England farms ; these old farms 
which are so full of surprises to Western eyes, sur- 
prises of fruitfulness and productiveness under their 
barren-appearing surface, like the wealth of eloquence 
and rare common sense growing in a brain behind a 
homely, rugged face, such as Lincoln's. Grove of 
sugar maples there was, of course ; the New England 
farm of that day without its sugar grove was Lebanon 
without its cedars. Here at night young Conwell 
watched the fire under the simmering caldron while 
he read the books loaned him by kind and more 
fortunate friends. 

An interrogation point shaping itself after the query 
whether the book was ever neglected or forgotten for 
the bubbling syrup, bends its ear in vain toward the 
silent lips of the Sphinx of the chronicle. One may 
only guess, from the record of later years, that what- 
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ever happened to the syrup, the books accomplished 
that whereunto they were sent. Maple sugar in those 
honest days of annual production lasted but one year, 
anyhow. Now, in these progressive times, when 
kindly Science, sleepless and tireless in her search 
for Truth with a big T, has reconstructed the Old 
and evolved the New, good new maple sugar, fresh 
from the laboratory, comes on our breakfast tables, 
innocent of the heart throbs in the swelling veins of 
a maple tree, ignorant of melting snows and forest 
sounds and scents, of ice-bound brooks, quivering with 
a sense of reawakened life, as is a Hottentot of the 
Copernican theory or Integral Calculus. Take away 
the Acer Saccharinum ; maple sugar can be made 
without it. Beneath the rule of men who have made 
two Isaiahs grow where one was born, the Pen is 
mightier than the Fact, and the Crucible, with a pity 
that is akin to scorn, sets Nature aside as a thing 
superfluous. 

A rare rifle-shot, versed in woodcraft, and a skillful 
fisherman, he was no hunter. His heart was as lov- 
ing and tender as it was brave, and never thrilled to 
the sentiment ascribed to our English cousins by the 
sarcastic Frenchman, — " It is a beautiful day ; let us 
go out and kill something." Even his long fishing- 
expeditions were often made more for the sake of 
tramping through his beloved woods than for the pur- 
pose of snaring the wary trout and pickerel. He was 
an expert skater, in those days when the club skates 
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still slumbered in the brain of some unborn artist ; 
when the skate ended in an involved scroll over the 
skater's foot, like the ornamental finish of an iron 
gate, and was fastened to the foot with a wealth of 
harness which would be considered superfluous, in 
our time, on a trotting horse. It is related by one 
biographer, Mr. William C. Higgins, that one day, 
his father, watching him write his name on the mill- 
pond with swift circling skates, said, " Such things 
as that are not done without practice ; I guess I'll set 
him to peeling bark in the new clearing." 

Russell was a powerful swimmer ; several instances 
are related in which by his coolness and courage he 
saved the lives of people who had yielded to that 
strange fascination which induces — nay, compels — 
deaf people to prefer the railroad track to any other 
promenade, and impels people who cannot swim quite 
so well as they can fly, to row out into lonesome 
places in cranky boats and there upset themselves, 
thereby imperiling the lives of really useful people 
who endeavor to rescue them. It is much the same 
indefinable, morbid impulse which leads a certain 
class of people, not over young, to attempt a cross- 
ing of crowded city streets, and when midway to 
make two or three false movements for the apparent 
purpose of confusing the drivers of restless horses, 
then rush back to the place of beginning, thence to 
repeat the same tactics at a more crowded and inop- 
portune moment. Conwell's own adventurous dispo- 
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sition, his fearlessness, his fondness for the woods and 
waters, led to the utterance of prophecies by the 
oldest and most trustworthy prophets in the coasts 
of Worthington, that "he would come to an end 
some day ; " a prediction which adds to a certain 
uncanny spookiness of mysterious foreboding the im- 
pressive fact that it has never in a single instance 
failed of fulfillment. 

One of his boyish feats, when he was ten years old, 
was the capture of the eagle's nest in the old hem- 
lock, which has been narrated in " Scaling the Eagle's 
Nest," by Mr. Higgins. The boy was in charge of a 
flock of sheep. On a rocky ledge of the hill grew "a 
knotted, gnarled, and broken hemlock tree, which the 
storms had nearly killed." Fifty feet high it stood, its 
ragged crest torn and splintered by thunderbolt and 
buffeting winds, which had torn away all the limbs 
save one, leaving their tattered stumps close to the 
trunk, a picturesque and " craggy ruin of a tree." In 
its "splintered and twisted crown" the eagles had 
builded their nest, a rugged bit of aquiline archi- 
tecture, great crooked sticks thrown together with 
apparent awkwardness, and yet a structure difficult 
for even a skillful man to imitate. Mr. Higgins and 
Mr. Cole, an uncle of Russell's, home returning from 
a "bee hunt," saw the boy climbing the lonely tree. 
Wondering what might be the incentive for a climb 
so perilous, they hid in the bushes and watched his 
struggles for two hours. Browsing in the unfenced 
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clearing, the sheep wandered away at times but were 
promptly recalled by the voice of the aerial shepherd, 
to which they were quietly obedient. " He was evi- 
dently after the eagle's nest, but there was not a man 
in the mountains who would have thought it possible 
to do anything else but shoot it down." Half-way 
up, a broken limb swinging loosely in his way barred 
further ascent. Vainly he tried to wrench it off. 
Dropping "from knot to knot like a squirrel," he 
reached the ground, got his jack-knife from a jacket 
pocket, reached the crippled limb again and with 
much patient trouble hacked it off. Up the trunk 
again until the last fragment of a limb was reached, 
then a long space with no hold for the hand, no rest- 
ing-place for the foot. The longer he looked, the 
barer it seemed to grow. Down to the ground once 
more ; a scampering flight through ravine and over 
hills homeward ; a speedy return with a section of 
clothes line coiled over his shoulders which told that 
the foray had been successful, and that Miranda Con- 
well would learn the fact next wash-day. " He called 
the sheep all about him, talked to them, and shook his 
finger at them, but we could not hear what he said." 
Up the tree a third time, dragging after him the line, 
with a large stone tied to the end, which caught in the 
limbs and splinters, sadly hampering his movements. 
His hat went sailing down the wind, and the broken 
branches were furnishing sundry contracts for his 
mother's work-basket. Again he reached the highest 
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altitude he had yet marked on the tree ; fastening the 
free end of the rope about his wrist he tried to throw 
the stone over the nest. Seven times he hurled it 
into the air, and seven times the projectile returned 
to plague the catapult. The falling stone jerked the 
wrist and disturbed the precarious footing of the lad, 
clinging there to the side of the tree. He appealed 
once more to the friend of adventurous boyhood, his 
jack-knife. He cut off a piece of rope -with which he 
loosely belted himself to the tree, thus allowing him 
to lean backward a bit and get a freer swing with the 
lariat. You have seen a telegraph lineman use a 
broad leather belt in exactly the same way, but this 
was long before the boy saw a lineman, and doubtless 
before the linemen used that belt. Straight as the 
flight of an arrow went the stone this time, over the 
nest and down within reach of his eager hand, but on 
the opposite side of the tree. After a struggle he 
caught the swaying end, made it fast to a broken 
limb, drew the scaling line taut and started up. As 
he did so, the sides of the nest crumbled away under 
the tightening line, and with clanging wings and wild 
scream, the eagle rose in the air above his head. 

"Until that moment," wrote Mr. Higgins, "we 
supposed the nest was deserted. We put our guns in 
order to bring her down should she return to attack 
the boy. She swooped about him but twice, then 
flew away to another hill. We waited for her, but 
she did not come back, probably thinking a deserted 
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home was not worth fighting for. Russell climbed to 
the top, pulled the nest to pieces in a moment, the 
long feathers, which he was after, flying to the ground. 
I have never forgotten the incident, not only because 
the boy was so persistent and ingenious, but because 
it was a most unusual thing for an eagle to be found 
in the mountains at that time of the year." His 
uncle said : — 

" No one on earth but Russell would have thought 
of such a thing, or ventured to climb for such a 
prize." 

So passed the early days in the Conwell home- 
stead ; — hard days of rugged teaching and difficult 
lessons ; learning to endure and to do ; pleasant days 
of cheerful honest poverty ; growing days, with plenty 
of storm and just enough of sunshine ; a happy home 
for a happy boy ; a home to which, in these later days, 
the man of fifty goes back for his summer resting and 
writing ; a home where " childhood shows the man as 
morning shows the day " : — 

" A land of promise, a land of memory ; 
A land of promise, flowing with the milk 
And honey of delicious memories.'' 



CHAPTER III. 

"WITH SHINING MORNING FACE." 

The boys have come back to their schools. 

Ah me ! 
To violate grammar and rules 

With glee; 
The lawless joke and the stealthy grin, 
The clinging v^ax and the crooked pin, 
The capsized ink, and the whispered din — 

Dear me ! 

The faces chalked on the outer walls, 

I see; 
And the ceiling stuccoed with paper balls, 

Ah me! 
The shuffling feet on the gritty floor, 
The grimy face at the class-room door, 
The silent pinch and the muffled roar — 

Ah me! 

— A Teacher's Memories. 

In the earlier days of the Republic it was con- 
sidered very deleterious to a boy's health to send him 
to school when there was anything he could do on 
the farm. During the winter months when it was 
too cold and stormy to do anything else, he might 
pursue bis studies and go to school if he didn't go too 
regularly and didn't stay too long. And even then 
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he was not allowed to waste his time on books to the 
exclusion of all useful occupation. Before starting 
on the long tramp to the schoolhouse, he had to help 
feed and water the stock, chop wood for the day's 
consumption in order that the hired man might have 
more time to smoke a cob-pipe while he toilsomely 
spelled out the paper of week before last and dis- 
cussed the thrilling news chronicled therein. Satur- 
days the boy had to himself, assisted by his parents, 
who told him what to do. Sometimes his father 
played "Turn the grindstone" with him nearly all the 
morning. In this game the boy turned a grindstone 
of about his own weight, while his father leaned hard 
on it with the axes, hatchets, chisels, scythe and 
cradle blades, and all the butcher knives on the farm. 
The more the father weighed, the better time the boy 
had. If you asked the boy if he did not love to turn 
the grindstone and help his father, he looked at you 
earnestly before answering. If, after a keen scrutiny 
of your countenance and appearance he thought you 
were not a man to be trusted, he said, — Yes, indeed, 
he did. In which case he simply lied. But if he 
thought you were a man worthy of confidence he 
said, — No, he hoped to die if he did. No boy in 
this world ever loved to turn a grindstone. Never- 
theless, as Dr. Franklin has taught us, it is a bad 
habit that slowly grows upon some boys, and clings 
to them, to their ultimate ruin, after they become 
men, or at least after they are twenty-one years old. 
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A charming writer who takes her eyes and mind 
with her when she travels, May Field McKean, of 
Philadelphia, has looked upon the country through 
which young Conwell loitered when he went to 
school, and this is what she saw for the rest of us : — 

" Among the rocks at the foot of the trees, fern, moss, and 
shrub vied with each other in delicacy of shade, gracefulness of 
form, and variety of beauty and bloom. Presently we were told : 
' When we have passed the next bend in the road we can see the 
old church.' A few rods farther on, and high before us we saw 
the white gleam through the trees seeming to give strength and 
calmness to the scene by its heavenward pointing spire. Before 
reaching it we passed one of the wildest and most beautifiil series 
of cascades that can be imagined. In the church, we saw the 
Conwell pew, straight back, narrow seat, square arm. The gal- 
lery wherein as a young man. Colonel Conwell used to lead the 
singing, ran across the front of the church. From the window 
in this gallery the scene is exceedingly beautifiil, commanding a 
view down the valley for many miles. The sun shone forth in 
splendor as we looked, from a sky full of clouds that were con- 
stantly changing and rearranging and completing the picture by 
beautiful forms and tints above, and their shadows on the valley 
and mountain-sides below. A little beyond the church is the 
old homestead. Among the early sounds which greeted the 
infant ears of the children of the household must have been 
the music of the waters from the cascades. Above the porch is 
the small-paned window in the attic which Mr. Conwell occupied 
when, a boy, he 

" ' Listened to the strain 

That was played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain.' 

Back of the house, the old barn ; then a field that was a ball 
ground of years ago ; still farther ascending, the brow of the 
mountain, capped by a huge rock from which the eye may turn 
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in any direction everywhere beholding a feast of beauty. Again 
in fancy do we breathe long sweet draughts of the pure moun- 
tain air, listen to the restless, ceaseless murmur of the distant 
water, hear the melody of bird song and insect life, and note the 
perfect harmony of field and wood, of mountain and valley, of 
sunlight and shadow. In a farther drive we were shown the 
schoolhouse where in youthful days he went to school, the 
spring where the children drank on their way; the building 
where he taught his first school, and the town hall where from 
miles around the people assembled to do honor to the returned 
soldiers, as described in " Acres of Diamonds." From this point 
— the tableland of the lower Green Mountains — can be seen the 
mountain near the birthplace and early home of William CuUen 
Bryant, who, among this Hampshire county scenery wrote his 
immortal 'Thanatopsis.' I once heard Dr. Henson say, 

"'It is the country boy whose eyes from childhood have 
looked off to grand distances, and whose strength has come 
from nearness to nature in her sublimity and beauty, who has 
a far-reaching mental vision, and who proves the greatest power 
in the world.' 

"Well, I don't wonder." 

A typical " Old Red Schoolhouse " was this com- 
bination of Kindergarten and Academy. Nothing 
about it was made for comfort; the benches were 
never intended for human beings to sit upon, save 
under compulsion, and then only during school hours ; 
the desks were not made to write upon, which was 
one reason possibly why the boys carved initials and 
names on them instead. Miss Salina Cole, one of 
Conwell's early teachers, was not a graduate of Gir- 
ton, and so great was the fear of an educated woman 
in the hearts of wise men, that Harvard Annex was 
a thing impossible, and wicked to be thought of. 
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Witches our fathers believed in, as they believed in 
angels ; to make a pin-cushion of a human body at a 
distance of many miles was an easy thing to do ; to 
ride the tempest on a wingless broom, to turn into a 
black cat, and glower at a good man from the sacred 
corner of his own fireplace, to turn one's self into a 
wolf and devour a parson on his way home from 
prayer-meeting, these were reasonable things to be- 
lieve ; things which women could and did do — many 
of our fathers saw them do it — but to acquire an 
education such as fitted a man for work in the world, 
or to do anything with it, if by some mischance, and 
undoubtedly with the connivance of the fiend, she 
acquired it, that was a thought not to be tolerated. 
Moreover, it was believed that any woman could 
teach school naturally, with or without any education 
of any kind. So ran the world away in the good old 
times. 

But this old school, with its rude and scanty furni- 
ture, its big stove and its "woman teacher" was a 
school ; it was such a school as Lincoln attended ; 
Horace Greeley enjoyed just such educational advan- 
tages ; William Lloyd Garrison would have been glad 
of such an institution of learning ; Dwight L. Moody 
remembers something of the same sort of school up 
among the rocks of Northfield ; several other people 
whose names are somewhat familiar fo the inhabi- 
tants of the world, cannot remember that a brass 
band, accompanied by the mayor, distinguished visi- 
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tors in carriages and young maidens throwing bou- 
quets, escorted them to marble halls the first days of 
their school work. All the marbles they had they 
carried in their pockets, to be lost or augmented as 
Fate and the bigger and smarter boys might decree, 
at the fascinating stock exchange and gold room of 
boyhood — " Keeps." 

Gratefully does the Temple Pastor remember Miss 
Salina Cole, to whom he says he was more indebted 
for his education than any other " professor " under 
whom he ever studied. She was patient and had the 
teacher's power of inspiring the pupil with her own 
enthusiasm. Gifted naturally with a strong, reten- 
tive memory, the boy was soon able to apply a system 
which Miss Cole taught the pupils of memorizing 
whole pages by reading them over but once ; reading 
each word and sentence carefully, photographing the 
page on the mind, so that it could be recalled as any 
other picture — an adaptation of the Chinese system 
of teaching reading. The man who does not read 
Chinese can easily fancy that it would be quite as 
easy to remember a whole page of the tea-chest and 
firecracker alphabet as one word. The boy Conwell 
easily acquired the faculty of memorizing what he 
read ; " He could repeat many pages without an 
error, even in the punctuation. But he could not do 
it with his eyes open," says Mr. Higgins. "Many 
years afterward in certain conditions of mental excite- 
ment, those pages came back to him, clear as the 
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print. Under favorable, but often curious, conditions, 
he can now read once a chapter of the Bible, and 
hours afterward repeat it without having attempted 
to commit it to memory by the usual methods." 

With this exception, he does not appear to have 
distinguished himself as a model scholar in his earlier 
school days. He was a favorite with his fellows, 
lavish with his apples, generous with his dinners, and 
the fact that they were often in demand among the 
other "academicians" speaks well for the provision 
and cookery at "Eagle's Nest." Seldom, it is said, 
did he stand at the head of his class. Ofttimes, if 
the archives be true, he held his position at the other 
end against all contestants. But he was born to be 
a soldier, and he knew, or at least he knows now, that 
there is equal honor at the right or left of the line ; 
the colors are always in the center. "Where Mac- 
Gregor sits is the head of the table." The boy who 
was father to such a man honored the place he occu- 
pied. History fails to inform us, by the way, who 
was the boy who stood at the head of the class. As 
it was a co-educational institution, it was probably 
a girl. 

Some comfort it may be to the "dull boy," that 
he moves in good company, and may flatter himself 
that boxwood and oak, Norwegian pine and all hard 
woods are of slow growth, but tough fiber. Gold- 
smith was accounted a stupid boy among the stupid ; 
jeered in the playground and flogged as a dunce in 
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the schoolroom ; Gibbon, " one of the most celebrated 
historians of any age or country," remembers his 
progress at school as " slow and unsatisfactory ; " "at 
the expense of some blood and many tears I purchased 
a knowledge of the Latin syntax ; " but he recalls his 
Cornelius Nepos as " painfully construed and darkly 
understood." If ever there was a schoolboy who 
understood his Nepos more than "darkly," and 
through the nebulous opacity of smoked glass, he 
died before his name got into history. Isaac Barrow, 
one of the greatest divines the church of England 
ever produced, is said to have been so hopelessly stu- 
pid in his earlier years, that his father more than once 
said, " if God took away any of his children he hoped 
it would be Isaac, as he feared he would never be fit 
for anything in this world." However, God saw things 
differently and spared Isaac. Just what became of 
the other children and the rest of the family is not 
known at this moment, save that but for this hope- 
lessly stupid boy they would be, as they largely are, 
forgotten. 

This comfort for the "slow boy" or the dull boy, 
by the way, does not at all apply to the lazy boy, who 
is an animal of quite another genus. There is no 
consolation for laziness in boys, no promise for it, 
save trouble and the awakening scourge. There is 
no known cure for the disease in a man, " altho," says 
that quaint and phonetic philosopher, Josh Billings, 
"a second wife has bin nown to hurry it up sum." 
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Meadow and brook, wooded hill and mountain 
steeps, were the books in which the boy delighted, 
and he learned to read them well. How he loved his 
mountains ! Read a paragraph from a letter written 
by Colonel Conwell, dated on the Lookout Mountain 
battle-field, and see how well the boy loved the 
Hampshire hills and the stoiiy old farm : — 

" The spirit of the hills and the demons of the mountains ! 
Are they a myth? Nay. Go ! ye disbelievers who laugh at 
ghost stories and fairy tales ; — sit beside that sweet waterfall on 
the cliffy side of Lookout Mountain, and tell us if ye doubt their 
existence then. Go! sit on the jutting rock that is bathed with 
the spray, and gaze up at the little stream as it leaps over the 
rock forty feet above ! and then at the snowy spray-cloud that 
rolls and floats away, away, down among the bushes and trees 
forty feet below. The stout old trees creak and sway in the 
winds above, the pines down the mountain-side moan, and the 
waterfall laughs. Away through the trees are those other moun- 
tains, shadowy and blue, just veiling the sky of the far-off hori- 
zon. He that can sit here alone, surrounded by these jagged 
rocks and monumental mountains, and see no German fairies, 
English ghosts, Arabian peris, or Norwegian demons hath surely 
no taste for natural beauty, nor a fit appreciation of the awe- 
inspiring works of the Almighty. Deny it, ye who may, the 
mountains do have souls, and their children, the fairies, do have 
influence upon the destinies of men. 

" Far, far along the highway of history, who were the con- 
querors? Who were the martyrs? Men of the mountains! 
Who march into the city with less education, less capital than 
their competitors, and soon lead the march toward tlie land of 
plenty and wealth ? Men of the mountains ! " 

One of those idle days, when the thoughts of a boy 
" are long, long thoughts," the Conwell brothers fell 
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to discussing their names. It occurred to them they 
were without the middle initial upon which the 
American name so frequently hangs. This would 
not do. The symmetry of the signature must be 
supplied. As their sponsors "who gave them that 
name" had omitted the middle of it, they would 
themselves insert it, thus anticipating by some forty- 
five years or more Charles Dudley Warner's happy 
suggestion that children be given a temporary name 
by their parents, to be used until the child reaches 
the age of intelligent choice, then he to select his 
own. The boys acted upon the suggestion by pro- 
phetic inspiration. Russell said he would take " Her- 
man " for his keystone name, and Charles, moved by 
"apt alliteration's artful" fancy, selected "Hiram." 
Henceforth, the reader will spell it with an H: Rus- 
sell Herman Conwell. 

Oh ! for boyhood's easy way, 
Starry night and sunny day ; 
For your sport, the band goes by ; 
For your perch, the lamp post high ; 
For your pleasure, on the street 
Dogs are fighting, drums are beat ; . 
For your joy, the boyish fray. 
Organ grinder, runaway ; 
Trucks for your convenience are, 
For your ease, the bob-tail car ; 
Every when and every where 
You're not wanted, you are there! 

— Boyhood. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"books in the running brooks." 

Oh, listen to the water-wheelthrough all the live-long day — 

" Your salary will stop about the time you lose your pay ; 

The fellow at the ladder's top, to him all glory goes. 

And the fellow at the bottom is the fellow no one knows. 

No good are all the ' had-beens ' ; for in country or in town, 

Nobody cares how high you've been, when once you've tumbled down; 

You may have been the President, but. President no more, 

You may run a farm or teach a school, or keep a country store. 

No man will ' wonder where you are ? ' you never will be missed — 

The mill will only grind for you while you supply the grist." 

— Rime of the Ancient Miller. 

These out-of-door books which young Conwell 
read were worthy of his loving study, which is more 
than one can say for all of the books printed with 
sticky black ink upqp good white paper, which should 
not have been thus spoiled, but rather put to useful 
work on pantry shelves, or on the counter of the 
honest grocer, wrapping up beans and sugar, chickory 
and other high grades of Mocha coffee, and the nutri- 
tious but loud-sounding cod-fish. As Russell read 
these books of the wood and mountain, he learned 
to think to some purpose. He learned the ways of 
the creatures of the field and forest. Either he nat- 
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urally possessed or very early acquired the faculty 
peculiar to some men, of subduing wild or vicious 
animals. Squirrels and woodchucks would come at 
his call to be fed from his hand. He managed 
unruly horses ; for his own use, he trained into tracta- 
ble "saddlers," angry steers, breechy as "Mr. Blod- 
gett " ; the brooks on the farm were melodious with 
the faint humming of the " flutter wheels " he planted 
along their rapids, geared to miniature machinery 
of his own invention and construction. He made 
his education practical, and designed improvements 
on the scanty farm machinery of that day. Not 
only did the eleven sheaves, of which there were 
but two, make obeisance to his sheaf, but the sun 
and the moon did him homage. He worked out 
some improvement upon an ox-sled — probably the 
simplest and most primitive vehicle in all the world, 
with the possible exception of a stone drag — which 
turned out to be a most useful invention. Absorbed 
in the task which he loved, he forgot the cider apples 
and left them out all night, exposed to the keen tooth 
of a New England frost, to the great jubilation, no 
doubt, of the Prohibition party, which at that time 
was not born. Martin Conwell did not see wherein 
an improved ox-sled was superior to a whole barrel 
of good New England cider, and reprimanded his 
son for wasting his time, even as James Watt's aunt 
reproved him for idling away the precious hours over 
the nose of a tea-kettle, only differently. The aunt 
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of the condensing steam engine reproached James 
with what James the elder considered the most terri- 
ble weapon in the entire arsenal, the human tongue. 
Martin Conwell, more merciful, instructed his son 
in much the same manner as Gideon "taught the 
men of Succoth." Afterward, he apologized to his 
son, asking pardon for the misapplied "teaching." 
But probably both father and son, who seem to have 
resembled each other in certain strong points of 
character, consoled themselves that the instruction 
was not wasted ; if it did not exactly apply in the 
case in which it was administered, it would do to 
" credit on account " to some other omitted duty, past 
or to come. 

While the school records never show Russell very 
high in the "marks," he was nevertheless a hard 
student. Very few children start to school at three 
years of age. There are people in the United States 
now over seventy, who haven't started yet. And 
there are others, who have been in school nearly half 
a life-time, who know somewhat less than when they 
started. Out of consideration for their families, their 
names are suppressed. And even when the boy has 
a love for books and study, it is extremely difficult 
to inspire him with any profound enthusiasm in the 
pursuit of a line of investigation which he doesn't 
understand. President Robinson once said, "Chief 
among the many unprofitable tasks imposed on me 
was the study of English grammar. That study of 
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grammar came near making useless the next few 
years of my school life." Nevertheless the preacher 
may consider himself high in his class whose English 
is as pure and strong and as nearly faultless as was 
that of the great scholar who condemned his study 
of English grammar as "unprofitable." Other boys, 
unknown to fame, have expressed President Robin- 
son's views upon that study ; upon study of all kinds, 
in fact. It is a boyish weakness. Consequently few 
boys study grammar, or anything else, enough to 
hurt. It would hurt more, perhaps, but for the aver- 
sion to corporal punishment felt and practiced in 
modern school methods. Let the boy of to-day know 
that in his old age — if he lives long enough to ac- 
quire one — he will reap the bitter harvest of such 
careless sowing, when great toil and much pains- 
taking will supplement his imperfect education. 
Every boy who dislikes the study of grammar 
is not named Ezekiel Robinson, and is not born to 
be president of Brown University. What doth it 
profit the common man if he conceive a beautiful 
thought in five minutes, then spend an hour rummag- 
ing through a dictionary to see if " phawcilliferrous " 
be spelled with a w or a ^, and find it at last away 
over in the i^s, where no man who knows anything 
about the correct principles of "English as she is 
spelled " would think of looking for it 1 

A little way along the path of learning Salina Cole, 
tactful and wise, led him, and inspired him with the 
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desire to go still farther. He then passed under the 
hands of another good teacher, Rev. Asa Niles, a 
Methodist minister, and a cousin of Martin Conwell. 
He knew the boy ; he saw the great possibilities 
for his energy, his quickness, his originality, his 
genius. He said to him, " Don't stop here ; go on." 
He said to Martin Conwell, "Let him go." Cheer- 
fully and dutifully the boy would have remained on 
the farm where his assistance was greatly needed. 
Just as cheerfully the father gave to his sons all that 
a poor New England father had to give — their time ; 
the opportunity to acquire an education. That was 
all the opportunity they needed, because they had 
" parts and poverty." In these days of many organi- 
zations and endless strikes, this age of the walking 
delegate, we hear too much about "giving the poor 
man a chance." The fact is, the poor man seems 
to be taking all the chances without waiting for any 
one to give them to him. If he is given any more 
chances, he will soon own all the country not already 
annexed by New York and Chicago. Long time he 
has had his innings, to the great disadvantage of the 
rich man. But for the poor man, this old world 
would have cast anchor long ago, and would be cov- 
ered with barnacles to-day. George Peabody was so 
poor that when he was eleven years old he got a 
place in a grocery in Danvers, Massachusetts, that 
he might earn a little money to help his mother. 
At his death he left $9,000,000 to bless other poor 
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people. Johns Hopkins, another grocer's boy, poor 
and uneducated, left $7,000,000 to found the great 
University in his native city. Edgar Allan Poe was 
the son of strolling players ; John Adams was the 
son of a farmer ; Benjamin Franklin, the printer, was 
the son of a tallow chandler ; Gifford, the editor of 
the Quarterly Review, was a common sailor ; Ben 
Jonson was a bricklayer ; the father of Shakespeare 
was so illiterate that he couldn't spell his own name 

— neither can -you ; even his illustrious son couldn't 
spell it twice alike ; Robert Burns was a child of 
poverty ; Andrew Jackson was the son of a farmer, 
so poor that he never owned a foot of land in 
America, but was a renter in the Waxhaw settle- 
ment of North Carolina in slavery times — how a 
man could be poorer than that, it is hard to imagine 

— Lazarus would be a millionaire in comparison ; 
Andrew Johnson was a tailor; Garfield was a boy 
of all-work, too poor even to have a regular trade or 
occupation ; Grant was a tanner ; Lincoln was a keel 
boatman and farm-hand ; and the Prince of Wales is 
the son of a Queen — he is not to be blamed for 
doing little in this world by which the world is made 
his debtor; all the "chances" are against him. The 
boy with the patch on his' knee and elbow may make 
those patches hostages of fortune. True, a poor 
lawyer, a poor preacher, a poor doctor, a poor me- 
chanic, hasn't much show, but a poor man who is 
a good preacher, a good mechanic, a good lawyer, 
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has about all the chances there are. Jacob was a 
poor man, but he wasn't- a poor herdsman ; Laban 
was a rich man, but a poor stock-raiser. Put Jacob 
and Laban in partnership in any kind of business, 
anywhere, in any age, and in fourteen years Laban 
will have all the experience, while Jacob will not only 
have four-fifths of the capital but two-thirds of the 
family. Go to ! let us sit down on the poor man 
awhile and give the rich man a chance. 

Because his own early struggles with poverty made 
his heart very tender and sympathetic, because he 
thought often of the privations and discouragements 
which beset the boy Conwell, the Preacher Conwell 
resolved that so far as he could bring it about other 
poor boys in Hampshire county should have chances 
more apparent and tangible than the rough training- 
school of poverty affords. And this thought has 
grown into another schoolhouse at the old home. 
" Conwell Academy," the gift of his heart and purse, 
has supplanted the little old schoolhouse in these 
days, in South Worthington. Pleasant schoolrooms, 
well furnished for good work, with conveniences for 
boarding the pupils ; four towns already placed on its 
" free list " ; the old mill near by made over into a 
wood-working establishment where poor boys may 
have opportunity of earning their expenses while 
attending school and preparing themselves to enter 
college. Nor is this all. If the "Academy" is well 
patronized, and there is shown to be the need and a 
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call for it, it is Mr. Conwell's intention to erect a 
second building, especially designed for school pur- 
poses. In this good way has this Samson wrestled 
to some purpose with the lion, Poverty, that came 
to the side of his very cradle and roared against him ; 
he might write above the doors of Conwell Academy 
to-day — 

" Out of the eater came forth meat, 
And out of the strong came forth sweetness." 

Said Conwell, the Preacher, one Sunday morning 
in the Temple pulpit : — 

" Up in my native town there is a series of waterfalls that leap 
down through a deep ravine. They have thundered there for ages, 
and have worn a deep and rugged pathway through the rocks. 
One day a man came there and said, ' What a waste of power 
that is ; I have no money which will enable me to make use of 
all that energy, but I will go to work and bring a man here who 
has the means.' So he did. Mills were constructed ; the great 
waterfalls took hold of the wheeb and went to work. The mills 
added to the comforts and to the wealth of that village — and 
yet, all the man who recognized the power of the cascades could 
do, was to bring there a man who had capital." 

There was another power in that little village 
which Mr. Niles recognized. A power that could 
set in motion the pent-up activities of men's minds 
and hearts ; a power that could build churches, 
establish hospitals, endow colleges — not in a little 
mountain village, but in great cities, in the third city 
of the United States. The Teacher put under the 
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restraint of discipline and systematic work all this 
human power of heart and brain which had been 
joyously leaping and singing like the rushing waters, 
in the very ecstasy of freedom and life, and made it 
useful for its time and for generations to come. 
"There is talent enough in the world," came from 
the same pulpit and sermon above quoted, " there is 
money enough, only it is not where it should be. 
The gold in the mines is gold, but it is not in circu- 
lation." Parson Niles put good gold into good circu- 
lation when he withdrew a deposit of blood and 
muscle, heart and brains called Russell Conwell, 
from the banks of the mountain brooks in Worthing- 
ton and sent it on its way into the lives and thought 
of men. 

" ' Labor is worship ! ' the robin is singing ; 
' Labor is worship ! ' the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper, upspringing, 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature's great heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower ; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing flower ; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 
Man, in the plan, only shrinks from his part." 

— Francis S. Osgood. 



CHAPTER V. 

"A WEARINESS OF THE FLESH." 

So fair the world before them lay; 

Light fleecy clouds of boyish care 
Drifted across the morning gray 

That kissed their up-turned faces there. 
So loudly duty called them on, 

Such honors fair they hoped to win, 
Our older hearts beat time with theirs — 

The care-free boys of Oberlin. 

— Boys of Oberlin. 

Fifty years after he made that entry on his tablets 
concerning one Russell Con well, old Time — who is 
as young as the youngest of his family — passing 
through the Temple one Sunday morning in Febru- 
ary, 1893, caught these words falling from the Pas- 
tor's lips : — 

" I remember going through a gloomy cave in Italy, led by a 
guide. As we traveled in darkness for hours, one of the party 
became thoroughly discouraged and sat down and said : ' We 
are only being led from one place to another that they may con- 
fuse us, and rob us, and leave us to die ! I cannot go any 
farther.' And there she sat. An acquaintance said to her, ' We 
are going through this journey for the reason that the guide 
knows there is a brighter thing for us just ahead, and it can- 
not be very far. This guide, though we cannot speak his lan- 
guage, is to be trusted ; he is leading us through darkness to 
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brighter things farther on.' At last, helped through her dis- 
couragement, she came to an opening and the daylight, just at a 
special point where was seen the most magnificent view of the 
bay of Naples, and Baije, and its beautiful surroundings on the 
Mediterranean Sea. She then looked back with shame for her 
discouraged heart, and for her lack of hope that there was any- 
thing better and brighter to come. It is a sad condition, from 
which we ever pray the Lord to keep us, when we believe we 
have no good for which to look on the coming morrow." 

Great need of this faith in a brighter to-morrow- 
had he in the dark days when he was struggling 
through academy and college. He was about six- 
teen years old when he went to Wilbraham Academy 
and began to "hustle" — for the Western word is 
descriptive as a rifle shot — there is no mistaking 
its meaning — for his education. Russell and his 
brother Charles earned money for board and other 
expenses by working for the farmers in the vicinity 
of the village. They did not fare sumptuously, and 
struggled along without dress suits, in consequence 
of which they at least escaped the annoyance of 
being mistaken for the head-water or a minstrel 
"interlocutor." It was hard discipline, but they 
were sterling metal and tempered well. Says a 
wise man, " A young man used hardly and roughly 
will be a tougher man in the end. He will go into 
the fire iron and come out steel." That, however, 
largely depends on whether he will or not. And 
that, moreover, depends a great deal on what the 
young man is when he goes in. He may not be 
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iron. If he is simply basswood, and the very best 
quality of basswood at that, the fire is no kind of 
place for him. When he goes in, he goes in for 
good. He doesn't come out anything. One doesn't 
just exactly know where he goes, but he doesn't 
come out again. It won't do to put all young men 
into the fire, unless the tempering process be "con- 
sidered a good scientific way of getting rid of them. 
And even when the young man is iron, care must 
be taken when you put him into the fire, not to 
keep him there too long. Else will -you spoil him. 
Burned iron is not much more valuable than burned 
basswood. Even the Hebrew children were not kept 
in the furnace after they were ready to be taken out. 
Books, to this boy at Wilbraham, were "burning 
lamps to be ever held in the hand." He carried 
them with him when he went to his work a-field, 
and patient " Bright and Berry " smoothing the 
furrows of the glebe and "sustaining the crooked 
plow " may have picked up enough Latin to ornament 
a Congressional debate, as the young student-farmer 
mingled his " Whoa — haw — Gee ! You Berry ! " 
with exhortations from ".^neid" and "Georgics." 
He sang " arms and the man " while guiding the 
yoked ' steers or persuading " the pampered colt, 
impatient of the lash and restive to the rein," to 
keep in the middle of the road. Much of his read- 
ing was done while at his work, out in the sun- 
shine, in the fields, on the country roads, in the 
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leafy woods ; voices of God and man mingling in 
his heart ; pages of human thought, and the great 
parchment of God's wisdom and power passing 
before his eyes at once ; small wonder that he 
learned more than books alone could teach him : — 

" Would you put your thoughts into words and manuscript ? 
Would you send them to the printer and startle the world with 
your thoughts and books ? Go to the Architect of the heavens ; 
the Record Keeper of the ages ; study His writings — read the 
grandest writing that ever revealed the unutterable — read this 
marvellous Book, the Bible. Find here a writer greater than 
man, though He used the pen of man. Would you understand 
God's writing? Go to His works and read the story that He 
tells you in the engraven rocks ; in the tracery of water, the 
witchery of the frost ; the slanting lines of the rain, the trans- 
parent gilding of the sunlight ; read what He tells you of what 
was done when Creation was quivering in birth-throes. Go to 
Niagara Falls, and look along its precipices where the waters 
have dropped for millions of years, and read there the fascinat- 
ing story of the past. Go among the tumuli of the mound- 
builders, the stone-cut homes of the cliff-dwellers, and learn of 
man in his primitive condition. Read what God writes in the 
petrified trees, in the brook, the sands and the living trees ; read 
what He writes in the starry heavens. The hand of God has 
written over all things around you with infinite wisdom and awe- 
awakening mystery that startles you at every turn. If you ask 
of God, for He '• giveth to all men liberally,' He will turn the 
leaves of His mighty Book, and show you history, description, 
oratory, poetry, and song higher than your thoughts as the 
heavens are higher than the earth.'' — Conwell's Sermon, Get 
Acquainted with God. The Temple, June 25, 1893. 

Much they laughed, the people whose horses he 
drove and whose fields he plowed, at this boy who 
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did his chores with a book under his arm. But the 
book kept its place, under his arm, in his hand, and 
in his brain. In the last place it stayed, and there 
to-day he continues to carry his books about his work 
with him, in the vacation jaunts, on the noisy railway 
trains, the restless, wearing lecture journeys, every- 
where the book goes. But although thousands of 
people laugh with him now, nobody laughs at him. 

At Wilbraham, the tall, muscular, well-developed 
boy, growing through the awkward years that try 
every nerve and muscle in a boy's body, soon won 
confidence and friendships among the students and 
teachers. The principal. Rev. Wilmer Raymond, 
D.D., was a sympathetic and helpful friend to this 
boy who worked harder and read more than his fellows, 
and never took a very high standing in his class. For 
a few years he attended this Academy, taught school 
at Blandford and West Granville, Massachusetts, did 
day's-work on this farm and that, and was building 
and storing away a magazine of vitality, developing 
courage and persistence that would laugh at all the 
hard work the coming years could cut out for him. 
The other boys at Wilbraham retain pleasant memo- 
ries of their fellow-student. Scattered here and there 
through the world, they are at work, as he is, boys 
who were "diligent in their business" so long ago 
that now they " stand before kings " ; a long way 
before some of them. 
■ The reminiscences of Wilbraham tell us that Con- 
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well "was particularly active in the Lyceum, and 

excelled in debate." Always a ready speaker, fond 

of contests that called for physical or intellectual 

strength and skill ; master of all his weapons, skillful 

in turning his adversary's best arguments to his own 

advantage, quick in repartee, always good natured, 

keeping his temper under perfect control, with not 

the least poison of malice in his sparkling humor, he 

had the instinct of a born knight-errant for espousing 

the weaker side, when it had any shadow of claim for 

honest championship. His fellows regarded him as 

the Archbishop of Canterbury looked upon King 

Henry V. : — 

" Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And, all admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate : 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You would say. It hath been all-in-all, his study : 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music : 
Turn him to any cause of policy. 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose 
Fanliliar as his garter : that, when he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears 
To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences." 

He wrote, thus remembers William H. Fay, during 
these days at Wilbraham an essay on the subject 
"Money, the Root of All Evil." "Almost all men," 
said Artemus Ward, "are mortal," and a learned pro- 
fessor once told his class, " None of us, not even the 
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youngest, is infallible." Homer sometimes nods and a 
sophomore has been known to err in a statement of fact 
concerning the origin and nature of sin and the com- 
position of light. With the ready ease and false con- 
fidence with which " a little learning " inspires her 
disciples, the lad quoted from memory i Timothy vi., 
10, possibly without ever looking at the text ; quoted it 
and accepted it as have done thousands of people before 
and since his time, stupid people, wise people, infidels 
and Christians, students and teachers, yea, and even 
preachers. The essay was brilliant for sixteen-year- 
old philosophy. Dr. Raymond praised the good 
points contained therein, in the customary public 
criticism, but closed by saying, 

" Had you expended, however, as much labor upon 
the thought expressed in the Bible, namely, ' the love 
of money is a root of all evil,' then you would have 
produced something of value." 

Conwell was on his feet in an instant. 
"But that was not my subject, sir," he said; "I 
was writing on money as the root of all evil, not on 
the love of money." 

The room rippled with laughter. The Doctor ac- 
knowledged that the young essayist had stuck to his 
own subject, even though it was not exactly orthodox. 
It was a case of " That's where the Apostle Paul and 
I differ." 

He was an omnivorous reader, and especially fond 
of history. Constantly he kept in his room the four 
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or five volumes per week to which he was entitled 
from the various libraries of the Academy, and this 
supply he increased by borrowing until his two book 
shelves were loaded. On one occasion he became so 
absorbed in his reading that he cut the class room for 
several days, and the instructors reported him to the 
principal. Dr. Raymond's reply was : — 

"I do not know what Conwell is doing, but of one 
thing I am sure — he is not idle." He visited the 
student's room and found him busy on some special 
subject of study, after which he reported to the 
teachers that "Conwell was working out his educa- 
tion in his own way, and it wasn't worth while to 
disturb him." 

"He was a very independent student," says Mr. 
Fay. " Sitting over his Greek one day, he suddenly 
pushed away the text-book and lexicon lying on the 
table before him, saying, 'Lie there till I call for 
you. And it will be a long time before I want you 
again.' " 

"But," protested his room-mate, "you can't get 
through without your Greek and Latin. They won't 
graduate you." 

"Won't they.?" was the reply. "Then they can 
keep me right here. But I'm done with Greek ; I 
can do better with my time here." 

He displayed at Wilbraham, as at the district 
school, his remarkable ability to memorize extended 
passages from his favorite authors. He would spend 
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a little time over a new book, hand it to his chum 
and say : — 

"Professor Fay, please favor me with your criti- 
cisms." 

Pacing the room to and fro, he would then recite 
page after page with striking accuracy, and fine ren- 
dering of the spirit and sense of the work. 

His love of oratory was sufificient to prove him a 
native-born American. It developed in childhood. 
Pope " lisped in numbers for the numbers came " ; 
Milton talked blank verse like a Greek on a Trojan 
battle-field, when he was but ten years old ; Chaucer 
courted the Muse and spelled by ear at twelve ; Leigh 
Hunt talked in rhyme at thirteen ; Keats, that " mar- 
vellous boy," was a poet at eighteen, brilliant and 
successful, beginning his rhymes in childhood ; 
Southey wrote his first verses at eleven ; Tom 
Moore's first poems were written when he was four- 
teen. Men who have a great deal to do in this world 
are apt to rise with the lark and begin to work early. 
Mr. Higgins tells us that the boy Conwell was fre- 
quently surprised by human listeners, uninvited, while 
he was " holding forth to congregations of barnyard 
hearers," and adds that " he was covered with confu- 
sion " when thus discovered. 

" When he was but eight years old, during a time of local ex- 
citement over some question concerning Spiritualism, a crowded 
audience gathered in the Methodist Church to listen to his ad- 
dress. He was not more than twelve years of age when he was 
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the foremost organizer of a debating society which met every 
week in the district schoolhouse. 

" There with grown men he held his own in debate, and was 
listened to with surprise and respect. The country boy, with 
torn hat and patched knees, was talked about up and down the 
valleys. Fortunately for the boy, his parents had the good sense 
to avoid praising him." — Scaling the Eagle's Nest. 

He had the orator's nervousness. From childhood 
he was apprehensive and fearful of failure whenever he 
was expected " to speak in public on the stage." One 
of his Wilbraham classmates tells how, the first time 
Russell appeared in debate at the Academy, he came 
forward to deliver a long speech which he had care- 
fully prepared, written out, and memorized. As usual 
with schoolboys of the old-fashioned type, on patri- 
otic occasions, he had quoted Patrick Henry. Alas, 
for another of those splendid speeches which we never 
deliver ! When " the Wonder of the Valley " arose 
and addressed the President, he was able to stammer 
and blush ; only this and nothing more ; his wonder- 
ful memory forsook him ; it went to sleep and would 
hear neither alarm bell or plaintive call ; blushes 
blazed on the orator's cheeks and tears filled his eyes. 
At last, with one supreme effort, he collected his 
scattered faculties, sobbed 

"Give me liberty or give me death ! " 

and sat down, not caring very much which they 
gave him, so they gave it him right away and plenty 
of it. 
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But he was not discouraged by this signal failure, 
having frequently appeared on the rostrum and in 
the pulpit since that day of disaster, as a number of 
people can testify. The freshmen in Temple College 
breaking down in the Debating Society and flunking 
on the chapel platform may read the sky-rocket per- 
formance of his " Prex " in the sky-rocket period, and 
take courage and hope from another man's failure, 
learning that failures may be turned into success by 
the right kind of men. 

When the high sun with burning ray 

Beats on the hearts that throb so high, 
And the long, toilsome, burdened day 

Shines on them from a noontide sky — 
Still may their song, from cheery souls, 

Rise o'er the world's discordant din, 
And lighten burdens where it rolls — 

These earnest boys of Oberlin. 

' — Boys of Oberlin. 



CHAPTER VI. 

"THE VERY SPICE OF LIFE." 

If you're waking call me early, call me early, mother dear, 
For I've a heap to resolute upon this glad New Year; 
There's lots of things I'm going to say that I'm a-going to do. 
And I kind of hope, in a thousand things, I'll manage to keep a few. 

— Good Resolutions. 

Young Conwell not only made speeches in impas- 
sioned and poetical prose, but he "dropped into 
poetry," real poetry with rhymes at the end of the 
lines and a catchy jingle in the meter. His poetry 
was early wedded to its dearest companion, Music. 
He played the violin, parlor organ, and at a later day 
mastered the cornet. He was quick to seize upon 
local incident or personal peculiarities for the sub- 
jects of his ballads, and appears to have been one of 
the early writers of that modern atrocity, the "top- 
ical song." His songs had the inseparable " topical " 
quality of a certain gossipy satire, and on this account 
they were rapturously applauded by every one save 
the victims of the "recitative." Martin Conwell dis- 
played excellent judgment in his treatment of this 
tendency to satirical lyrics which he observed in his 
brilliant son, and ofttimes, as opportunity served, 
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when the sound of the applause had died away in 
the delighted ears of the singer, the elder Conwell 
led young Russell to the solemn seclusion of the 
wood-shed, and did there administer to him orthodox 
correction, forty stripes save one, laid on with a 
trunk strap, or a birchen rod, which came cheaper, 
handier, and for all purposes of , discipline was quite 
as effective. It is indeed a wise father who knows 
just what to do with his son, and when to do it, 
and the present generation will gratefully remember 
Martin Conwell for thus promptly suppressing any 
tendency to "smartness" which appeared in his 
boy. The Puritan father certainly smothered it, for 
the good nature of the Temple Preacher to-day is 
marred by none of the sarcastic bitterness which 
enjoys laughter provoked by the spectacle of suf- 
fering. 

In the old days, too, he taught singing and in- 
strumental music ; in the old Methodist Church at 
Worthington, as related by Miss McKean, he was 
the chorister. Days of the sweet old-fashioned 
music that our own B. F. Taylor loved so well ; 
Taylor, who 

" — fancied sometimes that the Bethel-bent beam 
That trembled to earth in the Patriarch's dream, 
Was a ladder of song in that wilderness rest 
From the pillar of stone to the blue of the blest, 
And the angels descending to dwell with us here — 
' Old Hundred,' and ' Corinth,' and ' China,' and ' Mear.' 
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" Ah, ' Silver Street ' leads by a bright shining road — 
Oh, not to the hymns that in harmony flowed, 
But the sweet human psalms of the old-fashioned choir, 
To the girl that sang alto, the girl who sang air. 
' Let us sing to God's praise,' the minister said : 
All the psalm-books at once fluttered open at ' York,' 
Sunned their long dotted wings in the words that he read, 
While the leader leaped into the tune just ahead. 
And politely picked up the keynote with a fork ; 
And the vicious old viol went growling along 
At the heels of the girls, in the rear of the song." 



The boy was father to the man in his love of 
music. The Pastor of Grace Baptist Church to-day 
seats himself at the organ at the prayer-meetings of 
his church, when the spirit so moves him ; he can 
select and conduct the entire service from invocation 
to benediction ; a strike in the choir — a thing im- 
possible in that church — would not affect the music. 

The Philadelphia papers told a little story about 
him, in 1883, which appears in Mr. Higgins' bio- 
graphy : One day during a resting-time at Cape May, 
he was out on the great iron pier. It is a habit of 
his to do a great deal of work while he rests, and he 
was occupied on this occasion with some church 
music, of his own composition, which he was prepar- 
ing for a special service. The band was playing, as 
usual, for the enjoyment of the afternoon loungers. 
At the close of their concert, the cornetist laid his 
instrument down, and went away for a stroll on the 
beach. Presently Mr. Conwell, humming over the 
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score he was writing, noticed the cornet lying on a 
seat near him. Thinking he would find it perhaps 
a trifle truer than his voice, he picked it up, and ran 
over his score, as indifferently as though he was in 
his own study. The loiterers looked a little surprised 
to see the man in clerical black playing his own 
church music with a cornet that was far more accus- 
tomed to trill out livelier measures. After satisfy- 
ing himself that his music was what he wished it to 
be, he recalled some old air that had been dear to 
him " Long, long ago," and astonished and delighted 
the summer birds with a solo that drew the little 
groups on the beach toward the pier to enjoy an un- 
wonted and extra musical programme. Mr. Conwell 
laid down the cornet and went to his hotel. About 
an hour later one of the musicians, having no idea 
who the volunteer cornetist was, hunted him up, 
found him, and offered him five dollars to play for 
him at the hotel hop that night. When the Minister 
declined, the cornetist increased his offer to ten dol- 
lars, but even this proving futile he went away, 
marveling on the exceeding stiffness and conceit of 
soloists who felt too high to play easy dance music 
for a sweltering throng of summer people with heads 
and hearts so light they would dance with the ther- 
mometer at 98, and half of them would wear low- 
necked dresses with the mosquitoes at the millions ; 
Cape May mosquitoes, at that. 

Excelling in many things, young Conwell was am- 
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bitious above all his other aspirations, at one time, 
to strut his brief hour upon the mimic stage, to 

" Counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 
Speak, and look back, and pry on every side, 
Tremble, and start at wagging of a straw. " 

He lost no opportunity of appearing in dialogues 
and amateur theatricals. It will be remembered that 
this was also the early ambition of John B. Gough, 
to whom Mr. Conwell has often been compared. 
The great apostle of Temperance was cured of his 
hunger for the stage by going upon it ; the paste- 
board goblets, tinsel crowns, and sheet-iron thunder 
nipped his histrionic career in its tissue-paper bud. 

" He saw a dreary person on the stage, 
Who mouthed and mugged in simula,ted rage — 
Who growled and sputtered in a mode absurd. 
And spoke an English he had never heard. 
For ' gaunt ' was spoken ' garnt,' 
And ' haunt ' transformed to ' harnt,' 
And 'wrath ' pronounced as 'rath,' 
And ' death ' was changed to ' dath.' 

" ' I thought,' said he, ' / was a dreary thing, 
I thought 7ny voice quite destitute of ring, 
I thought my ranting could distract the brain. 
But oh ! I hadn't been to Drury Lane." 

The Pastor of Grace Church owes his rescue from 
the sock and buskin to the praiseworthy efforts of a 
philanthropic old horse ; he has related the instance 
in one of his lectures. It seems that one day, in the 
height of the maple sugar season, Conwell was run- 
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ning a freight line between the mountains and the 
Huntington station, on the Boston and Albany rail- 
road. The rolling stock of this saccharine transpor- 
tation company consisted of an ancient farm wagon 
complicated, doubtless, with sundry Conwell improve- 
ments and the motive power was the venerable, but 
active horse aforesaid. A horse in New England 
rarely passes the age of seven, although he may live 
until the lease of the farm falls in. Longevity has 
little or nothing to do with the age of a horse, in 
New England or elsewhere. Business was good, and 
the carrying capacity of the line was so taxed that 
the wagon seat had to be left out to accommodate 
freight. This was a small matter, so far as it con- 
cerned the comfort of the driver, who, like " the boy 
'at lives on our farm, could thist stand up and drive" 
as well as a hired man could bow his back and lop 
on a seat. But upon what small pegs do the Fates, 
relentless old girls, sometimes hang most momentous 
events. "A man's destiny is strange always, and 
never wants miracles, or will want, though it some- 
times may for eyes to discern them." Down deep 
in the valley between starting-point and terminus of 
the line, a dense woodland veiled the way in solitude 
and silence. The very place, thought the suckling 
Roscius, for a rehearsal. A beautiful grade, thought 
that noble animal, the horse, to trot a little and make 
up time. Young Quintus had been cast for a part 
of a crazy man — a character admirably adapted for 
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the entire cast of the average amateur dramatic per- 
formance, — he had very little to say, a sort of " The- 
carriage-waits-my-lord " declamation, but he had to 
say it with thrilling and startling earnestness. He 
was to rush in on a love scene bubbling like a mush- 
pot with billing and cooing, and paralyze the lovers 
by shrieking "Woe! Woe! unto ye all, ye children 
of men ! " Throwing his arms up high in air after 
the manner of the Fourth of July orator's justly cele- 
brated imitation of the wind-mill gesture, he roared, 

" Woe ! Woe ! unto ye — " 

That was as far as the declamation got, although 
the actor went considerably farther. The obedient 
horse, never averse to standing still in season or out 
of season, planted his feet on the firm earth and 
stood there, motionless as a painted horse upon a 
painted highway. Roscius H. Conwell, obedient to 
the laws of inertia, made a parabola over the dash- 
board, landed on the back of the patient horse, rico- 
chetted to the ground, cutting his forehead on the 
shaft as he descended, scar whereof he carries unto 
this day, and plunged into a yielding cushion of mud 
at the roadside. He returned home, looking as though 
he had "made up" for the part of a man who had 
fallen into a thrashing-machine with the wheat and 
come out with the straw. The family received him 
with such sympathetic and irritating comments as 
greet a man with most aggravating and derisive ten- 
derness, when, by mischance, he falls down the cellar 
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stairs with a barrel of potatoes. Russell washed off 
the blood and the mud, as if it were powder and 
grease paint. He had seen stars at a rehearsal ; that 
was enough ; he would never see the foot-lights of the 
stage, himself a star, or the supporter of one; not 
even the smallest satellite in the galaxy. 

Much is it to be regretted that this good old horse 
is dead. He might have been of incalculable benefit 
to mankind, by jolting the ambition out of large num- 
bers of embryo actors before they got on the stage. 
This, if the selections were judiciously made, would 
have a greater tendency to elevate and purify the 
stage than any other plan yet suggested. We mourn, 
and rightly so, when a useful man dies. Yet here is, 
or rather, here was this good old horse, dead ever 
since i860, and no monument over his resting-place. 
His path of usefulness ended in the bone-yard. 

These were the growing days ; a great many things 
the boy was attempting, as most boys — all perhaps 
save one or two who die young — are apt to do. He 
was learning by his successes, a little ; a great deal 
more by his mistakes and failures. It was a good 
colt ; a little wild in the pasture, maybe ; apt to play 
harder than he worked, perhaps ; and he promised to 
drive much better with an open bridle than with 
"blinders"; wasn't apt to shy or bolt at anything he 
could see. He was learning to keep "the middle of 
the road." Whether he "did" the thing he tried to 
do or not, he always did "at it." 
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Why, Bunker Hill monument marks a defeat, 

And the Alamo tells where our heroes were beat ; 

Thermopylae's honor forever will shout 

For the side that got "downed," but didn't "strike out." 

Do something, oh, mortal, some way or somehow. 
Though you bat like a woman and run like a cow ; 
Hit hard when you do hit, mind what you're about — 
Run, run ! till they stop you — but never " strike out ! " 

— With the Bleachers. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FROM CAMPUS TO CAMP. 

A cap, maroon and gold; a base-ball bat; 

A catcher's " mitt " ; a mask ; a group of " tnen " — 
Sometimes called " fellows " — age, nineteen to ten. 

A book of fractions, punctuated at 

The complex lines with semicolons that 

Seem tear-print water marks; a broad-nibbed pen 
That weeps black drops of trouble now and then, 

And scrawls the page with letters, lean and fat. 

A loyal reverence for a Sixth Form boy; 

A sun-lit temper, that, when skies are gray 

Draws laughter from a schoolboy's heart of joy — 
A manly heart, and honest — brave as gay ; 

A "yell" that Victory's lips full oft employ — 
"Hoo! Rah! Ra! H! C! G! S! Hoo! Rah! Ra!" 

— The Haverford Grammar School Boy, 

In the fall of 1861 the Conwell boys, Charles and 
Russell, bade Wilbraham good-bye and journeyed to 
New Haven intending to enter Yale College. But 

" This mournful truth is everwhere confessed, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed." 

Yale College was not a public school. Hard work, 
rigid economy, long hours, and short rations met the 
boys at the door. These were old acquaintances, 
however, enemies that had been often met and regu- 

63 
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larly overcome. Charles decided to take the scien- 
tific course, and Russell chose the law. 

" He found that he could save time and money by work- 
ing hard and taking the law and classics together. The priva- 
tions he endured, and the hard work he performed soon threw 
him into a dangerous fever. But even on his bed he kept up 
his law studies, and held through to the examination in the 
Law School. Professor Silliraan and the president of the col- 
lege urged him to take less work, and offered to assist him 
with money, but he declined to borrow. It was a generous, and 
most creditable kindness, which led those professors to give ex- 
tra time from their private hours to help on that poor boy so 
that he might be able to enter the junior year by examination." 

He was, as Dr. Raymond said, "working out his 
education in his own way," and the Fates did not 
appear disposed to make the way all asphalt for him. 
There were a great many rocky places, in it ; rough 
stretches and steep grades. When the open road 
was closed before him he went ahead and " blazed " 
his path through the woods, a pioneer for other boys 
who would have to make their own way in the world, 
even as certain other boys who wore gray beards a 
century or two gone by were pioneers for him. 

" You can educate a man into almost anything. You can edu- 
cate a man to believe that when he can repeat poetry he is cul- 
tured. You can educate a man into almost any line of theology, 
or morality, or fashion — yes, you can educate a man, as they do 
in India, to believe that the best way to serve his God is to 
thrust himself through with a knife, and tie cords in knots 
through his flesh. A man can acquire an education and become 
a mere machine. A distinguished professor says that when he 
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converses with a graduate for ten minutes, he can tell from what 
college he was graduated. Yale, Harvard, Oxford, Cambridge, 
each has its characteristics, its peculiarities. The education 
that a man needs is the kind of an education that was given to 
the Apostle Paul — a practical education — the one which he 
can use." — Conwell's Sermon in the Temple, " The Apostle 
Paul," Sept. 3d, 1893. 

The " kind of education " he was receiving was cer- 
tainly the one he was going to use. He was coming 
into young manhood at a time when great thoughts 
were burning in the hearts of men. It was a time 
when the best and the wisest were trying to read the 
signs of the times ; when duty was calling men to 
leave money grubbing and face matters of eternal 
import. Phillips, Garrison, Sumner, and their col- 
leagues, were thrilling the souls of men in the North, 
eloquent and • fiery orators on the other side were 
"firing the Southern heart." Chief Justice Taney, 
of the United States Supreme Court, had declared 
that it was the duty of Congress not to prohibit, 
but to protect slavery in the territories. A man 
named John Brown had just been hanged for saying 
it was the duty of all men, in and out of Congress, 
to prohibit slavery everywhere. The stern logic of 
events has left the decision of the Chief Justice of 
the United States sticking far out into the viewless 
air, with nothing to decide, and nothing to accom- 
plish save to hand down to posterity the name of an 
eminent jurist who had known only enough to de- 
clare as lawful and righteous, a thing which God 
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doomed forever without consulting the Supreme Court 
of the United States. So easily and so wisely does 
He seem to govern this universe in spite of the 
hindering cooperation or opposition of men. At a 
time when men could not hold their peace, it was not 
to be expected that woman would keep silent. Anna 
Dickinson in defiance of St. Paul and public senti- 
ment was speaking out in meeting, and occasionally 
receiving the decorations of the martyr, showers of 
unmarketable vegetables and faded eggs, in return 
for terrible truths told in fiery language. Men here 
were reading, and men there were burning "Uncle 
Tom's Cabin," but whether they read it or burned it, 
it blazed with a flame that could not be quenched. 
The Battle of Harper's Ferry had been fought by a 
great little army of twenty-one men against a com- 
pany of United States Marines, and the militia of the 
neighboring towns under command of Colonel Robert 
E. Lee of the United States Army. The commander 
of the little garrison was hanged at Charlestown, Vir- 
ginia. Nevertheless, being much too great for the 
size of his grave, he resolutely kept "marching on," 
not doubting that he had triumphed. Abraham Lin- 
coln had been elected President of this United States, 
and South Carolina had seceded — or at least, thought 
she had, and said so, and didn't discover her mistake 
for more than four years, another melancholy instance 
of the fallibility of human wisdom and convictions, 
illustrating the important and generally received 
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truth that the part is never greater than the whole ; 
save only on the head of a bald man. The weak 
administration of Buchanan was puttering to its 
inglorious end ; with an army stationed here and 
there in small detachments at distant frontier posts, 
the navy scattered in remote seas, many forts, arse- 
nals, and navy yards virtually in the hands of its ene- 
mies, the country seemed perilously near the verge of 
ruin. In times like these thoughtless men grew to 
be sages, and careless boys grew to be men in a few 
days. One needs only to look at the faces of the 
men who march in the Grand Army parades to-day, 
to realize that it was largely an army of boys who 
marched to the front in 1861. 

It was in the year of the fall of Sumter, when the 
thrill of the bugle call and the roll of the drum were 
echoing over the North land, that the student Con-"" 
well stepped out of the class room at Yale, and found 
himself in a world palpitating with excitement, wait- 
ing hour by hour under a terrible strain of nervous 
tension to see what the day would bring forth. Con- 
well was a youth of eighteen, impulsive, quick to 
decide, and as prompt to act. Almost without know- 
ing just how, he found himself making patriotic 
speeches, inspiring older men with his own fervor 
and enthusiasm, becoming famous in western Massa- 
chusetts as a "war orator." 

" His youthful oratory," says the author of " Scaling the 
Eagle's Nest," " was a wonderful thing which drew crowds of 
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excited listeners wherever he went. Towns sent for him to help 
raise their quotas of soldiers, and the ranks speedily fiUed before 
his inspiring and patriotic speeches. In 1862 I remember a 
scene at Whitman Hall in Westfield, Massachusetts, which none 
who were there can forget. Russell had delivered two addresses 
there before. On that night there were two addresses before his 
by prominent lawyers, but there was evident impatience to hear 
' The boy.' When he came forward there was the most deafen- 
ing applause. He really seemed inspired by miraculous powers. 
Every auditor was fascinated and held closely bound. There 
was for a time breathless suspense, and then at some telling sen- 
tence the whole building shook with wild applause. At its close 
a shower of bouquets from hundreds of ladies carpeted the stage 
in a moment, and men from all parts of the hall rushed forward 
to enlist." 

" Blessed is he who has found his work," says 
Carlyle, " let him ask no other blessedness. He has 
a work, a life purpose ; he has found it and will 
follow it." In the days when loyal men were "for- 
saking houses or brethren, or sisters, or father or 
mother, or wife or children or lands," for the sake 
of their country, the boy found his vocation. He 
learned that he could move upon the hearts of men. 
Some day, " for the gospel's sake " he would give up 
his profession, forsake a career that flattered his 
personal ambition with golden promises. But not 
now. He was yet in school ; a great big school ; an 
old school and a good one. There was ever so much 
that he didn't know, and God had several hard les- 
sons to teach him before he could stand up and " say 
off " his duty without looking at the book, and then 
do it as well — well, not quite so well as he could say 
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it ; his wings and halo wouldn't be ready for some 
time yet ; — but still he could do it. 

Well is it for the man who learns his lesson early in 
the day, who finds his work before the day has wasted 
to the eleventh hour ; 

For it's something to start ; it's something to bring 
Your brain, soul, and muscle to strive in the ring ; 
It's something to fall, when the foeman is stout. 
But it's " nothing " to stand at the plate and " strike out." 

— With the Bleachers. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

"DINNA YE HEAR THE SLOGAN?" 

The day star shines upon the hill, 

The valleys in the shadows sleep; 
In wood and thicket, dark and still, 
My comrades lie in slumber deepj 
Far in the east, a phantom gray 

Steals slowly up the night's black pall, 
And, herald of the coming day, 
The distant bugle's soft notes call — 
" I can't get 'em up, 
I can't get 'em up, 
I can't get 'em up in the morning I 
I can't get 'em up, 
I can't get 'em up, 
I can't get 'em up at all ! " 

— Reveille. 

A MAN, though >only a boy, cannot be truly elo- 
quent without moving himself. And it was never 
young Conwell's way to stand back and shout " Go 
on," but rather to go ahead crying " Follow me ! " 
It was no time for books and college ; it was a fitter 
time to 

" — let the hands that ply the pen 

Quit the light task, and learn to wield 
The horseman's crooked brand, and rein 
The charger on the battle-field." 
70 
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Russell and his brother Charles decided to enlist 
under the first call for troops, and Russell had gone 
to the front as a private in the 27th Massachusetts 
Infantry, but for the stern veto of Martin Conwell, 
which interposed itself between the recruit and the 
mustering officer, and marched the young warrior to 
the "right about" and back to the jabbing plow 
handles on the barren fields of " Eagle's Nest." But 
ringing bugle and the red-breathed cannon called 
again, and more loudly, more earnestly, for the 
nation's life was in peril, and in 1862 Conwell enlisted 
in the Massachusetts 46th, Colonel Bowler command- 
ing. The youth was better prepared for military 
service than most lads of his age. When "a small 
boy" he was so deeply impressed with a Fourth of 
July parade he saw in Springfield, that he returned 
home and organized his play-fellows into a military 
company. A boy's military company lasts until 
some other boy wants to be captain, when there 
ensues rotation in office and demoralization. There 
are absolutely no exceptions to- this rule. But as 
often as one of young Conwell's commands became 
demoralized, he organized another. This gave him 
practice as an organizer and disciplinarian. " There 
was one company," says Mr. Higgins, " bearing the 
strange name of 'Silence,' which he organized and 
decorated with badges. Mr. Austin Hancock, of 
Huntington, one of our best-loved comrades, still 
recalls the contract for the badges." 
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" It now seems strange," continues the same chronicler, " that 
men of mature years should be willing to be led into battle under 
command of such a boy. It was his fascinating eloquence which 
won our hearts. I well remember, when our regiment was or- 
ganizing, how absurd it seemed to us older men, to think of his 
appointment as a line officer, until we heard him speak. He 
was in demand in several towns, because he had familiarized 
himself with the tactics and understood the school of the soldier, 
the company, and the battalion. 

"Without expecting a commission, he studied movements and 
commands just for the sake of knowing. When the urgent call 
came from President Lincoln for ' one hundred thousand more ' 
he could drill a company or regiment. I remember how the 
first time we assembled as a company, we were all completely 
astonished to find that boy perfectly at home in military tactics. 
We were proud of him. We wanted him for our captain. 
There was no rival. No one thought of canvassing for the ofiice 
against him. He was elected by a unanimous vote. A com- 
mittee was appointed to wait on Governor Andrew, to persuade 
him to commission Russell, and overcome the objection on 
account of his youth. Russell has always loved these moun- 
tains, but no better than we mountaineers have loved him. The 
company of which he was chosen captain was composed of men 
from Worthington, Plainfield, Chesterfield, Huntington, Chester, 
Middlefield, Russell, and Blandford ; those towns being the most 
rugged and mountainous in this part of the state. The com- 
pany was naturally called 'The Mountain Boys,' and went by 
that title ever afterwards. 'The Boy Captain of the Mountain- 
Boys' was often pointed out as a curiosity in the valley villages, 
after he had donned his first uniform. The rendezvous of the 
company was at Huntington, Massachusetts. There a grand ban- 
quet was given to the soldiers before their depai-ture for the war. 
At the table Russell made one of his enthusiastic and patriotic 
addresses, and so many men endeavored to enlist in the company 
after the limit was reached, that even Russell's own brother had 
to go with the overflow into another company." — Scaling- the 
Eagle's Nest. 
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Mr. William H. Fay tells us somewhat concerning 
a sword presentation in Camp Banks, near Spring- 
field, where the 46th rendezvoused. The weapon was 
a gift from Captain Conwell's men, and bore the 
inscription : — 

"Presented to Captain Russell H. Conwell by the soldiers of 
Company F, 46th Mass. Vol. Militia, known as ' The Mountain 
Boys.' Vera AmicUia est sempiterna. [True friendship is 
eternal.]" 

It was a beautiful blade, its scabbard and hilt em- 
bossed in gold, but all its splendor was outshone by 
the " young Captain's brilliant words," says Comrade 
Higgins, who also "thinks that Colonel ShurtlefE 
made the speech of presentation." Conwell received 
the sword in silence. Drawing the glittering steel 
from its sheath of gold, he held it aloft in his out- 
stretched hand, the sunlight kissing the naked blade 
into flashes of fire. His eyes were fixed upon the 
steel, as a rapt seer might look, beholding in that 
" lovely messenger of death," as in a mirror, terrible 
pictures of grand and thrilling meaning. Breath- 
less silence fell upon the listening soldiers. Thus 
for a little space he stood, impressive, mysterious, 
statuesque. 

His lips parted and he spoke to The Sword. He 
called up the shade of the sword of that mighty war- 
rior Joshua, which purified a polluted land with liba- 
tions of blood, and made it fit for the heritage of 
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God's people ; the sword of David, that established 
the kingdom of Israel ; the sword of that resistless 
conqueror, Alexander, that pierced the heart of the 
Orient ; the Roman short sword, the terrible gladius, 
that carved out for the Cassars the sovereignty of the 
world ; the sword of Charlemagne, writing its master's 
glorious deeds in mingling chapters of fable and his- 
tory; the sword of Gustavus Adolphus, smiting the 
battalions of the puissant Wallenstein with defeat 
and overthrow, even when its master lay dead on the 
field of Lutzen ; the sword of Washington, drawn for 
human freedom, and sheathed in peace, honor, and 
victory ; then he bade the sword remember all it had 
done in shaping the destinies of men and nations ; 
how it had written on the tablets of history in let- 
ters red and lurid, the drama of the ages ; closing, 
he called upon it now, in the battle for the Union, 
to strike hard and strike home for freedom, for 
justice, in the name of God and the Right ; to fail 
not in the work to which it was called until every 
shackle in the land was broken, every bondman free, 
and every foul stain of dishonor cleaned from the 
flag. 

The regiment went to Boston, and there waiting 
for transportation to the front, was quartered in 
Faneuil Hall, fit cradle for the children of the Repub- 
lic. The next rocking they got was in the cradle of 
the deep. They embarked on the fifth of November 
— Guy Fawkes day — and put to sea in the face of a 
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fierce gale. Long before the shore line faded from 
their view nearly 

" — all the precious crew, 
Unaccustomed to the blue, 
Invalided when the ships began to roll." 

It was a time that tried more than the souls of 
men ; the gale increased in severity until at length 
the steamer was forced to put back ; the regiment, 
fairly beaten in its first encounter with old Neptune, 
landed and corrected its alignment for another as- 
sault. The gallant 46th never again recoiled before 
an enemy, and even in this engagement the soldiers, 
who had not enlisted for the navy, sailed as well 
as some other distinguished landsmen have done. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, conqueror of Europe, was as 
helpless at sea as was the mighty Csesar when he 
did buffet the troubled Tiber in his great swimming- 
match with Cassius ; even Admiral Nelson, the mon- 
arch of the seas, sometimes in "dirty weather" paid 
a land-lubber's tribute to wide-ruling Poseidon. 

Steaming out again, when the storm had some- 
what abated, the transport headed away for New- 
bern. North Carolina. The voyage was a rough one, 
and on the trip Captain Conwell's nerve, courage, 
and sympathetic nature were equally tried. " For- 
getful of himself," says one of his comrades, "he 
must have given away the greater part of his salary 
in sutler stores for the sick, making the soldiers' 
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quarters more comfortable and their fare more palat- 
able." Sailing up the Neuse River, the steamer 
landed its troops at Newbern. Years afterward the 
Captain of "F" Company revisited the place where 
his regiment first set foot on the sacred soil of the 
rebellious states, and while he is writing his impres- 
sions, old and new, the reader is privileged to look 
over his shoulder. He is now correspondent of the 
Boston Traveller, and his letter will be in print 
any how — what harm if you do get a glimpse at 
the advance sheets ? 

" Newbern in war surrounded by tented camps, long lines of 
earthworks and forts, with a fleet of gun-boats, floating in the 
Neuse River, was a far different city from the Newbern of to-day. 
It seems to have become reduced in size, until it is but a miniature 
of the city we knew five years ago. Then there was a constant 
tramp of soldiers along the sidewalks, sentries on every corner, 
and jolly crowds in every tradesman's door. Now business is 
dull and the streets seem almost deserted, while on the corners, 
in place of the sentries that used then to come to a ' shoulder,' 
now lie lazy, ragged negroes, who have just life enough to say as 
you pass, 'Please mister, give me a cent.' The wharves that 
once creaked under the loads of ordnance and quartermasters' 
stores, where happy-faced sutlers and town merchants received 
their goods, and soldiers their boxes from home, are now occu- 
pied by colored dealers in fish and oysters. The substantial 
army wagons and ambulances, that were constantly moving 
through the streets, are replaced by a few two-wheeled 
carts, drawn by lame mules or 'dwarfed cows,' appearing as 
little like the noble beasts we formerly saw here as their drivers 
do like healthy or prosperous men. The sight of the traveler is 
refreshed, however, at long intervals, by the appearance of a 
horse and buggy belonging to some aristocratic North Carolinian 
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or enterprising Yankee. The hospital buildings, so sadly famil- 
iar to many of our soldiers, have lost that appearance of quiet 
and gloom they had during the war, and now, as schoolhouses 
or dwellings, look cheerful and inviting. Whole blocks of build- 
ings have been destroyed by fire, and in many places new 
structures, of a different style, have taken the places of old ones. 
Without the city the change is greater than within. The broad 
fields, once so white with tents, and the parade grounds, once 
covered with drilling battalions, are now cultivated by the plow 
or are left to grow to brush or barren weeds. On the spot where 
were encamped the 46th and 8th Massachusetts in '63 the 
national cemetery now stands, a sad memento of battles and 
disease. Fort Totten, considered in the confident days of '64 
to be one of the strongest fortifications on the coast, has 
crumbled away, and the huge piles of sand which remain of the 
lofty traverse remind us forcibly of some ruined feudal castle, 
which has been crumbling for five hundred years. The line of 
earthworks reaching from Fort Totten to the river on either 
hand, has in many places entirely disappeared, while in other 
localities portions of it remain entire. The hand of nature and 
of man is fast destroying the landmarks of the war, and in a few 
years not a mound or ditch wiU be left to tell of the exhausting 
toil and weary sieges endured by the soldiers of New England. 
Yet, with all the change, there are many familiar localities and 
buildings in the city which recall the experiences of camp life ; 
the large white house in which General Foster had his head- 
quarters ; the long flag staff on an adjacent corner ; the medical 
dispensary ; the old railroad depot ; the now dilapidated and 
dangerous bridge across the Trent ; the low house occupied by 
Chaplain J. James and his corps of teachers ; the numerous 
negro huts beside the Trent where were encamped for a long 
time the 27th, 23d, and 21st Massachusetts, and the 9th New 
Jersey ; the remnants of barracks near the Neuse once occupied 
by the 23d, 42d, 17th, 43d, and 44th Massachusetts; steamer 
Ellen S. Terry on which usually came those welcome letters 
from home, and which still plies between this port and New 
York ; the old post office building on the corner, still used for 
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that purpose ; together with the many offices, guard quarters, 
and storehouses, tend, in a measure, to bring again a realizing 
sense of army life. But the cemetery with its array of white 
head-boards, bearing the names of many an old friend and fel- 
low laborer, is the surest and saddest prompter of the memory 
which the place affords. Drummer boys who beat the reveille 
in time of quiet, and the long roll in the hour of danger, and 
who went safely through the Virginia campaigns, were con- 
quered by the yellow fever here. A sergeant, honored for his 
integrity and praised for his bravery at Plymouth and Roanoke, 
lies here almost forgotten. Private soldiers, — our school-mates 
and old acquaintances, — fallen into battle or sickness, are placed 
here, as their head-boards tell us, until the Resurrection Day. 
At one end of the row are two graves, of which uncommon care 
has been taken, and to which our attention was called by the 
keeper. They bear the following touching inscriptions : — 

No. 1744. 

2 1 St MASSACHUSETTS. 
BETROTHED TO C. E. C. 

(The name is not given on the board, but we learned that it 
was a member of Company E, of this regiment.) 
" The other reads as follows : — 

MISS CARRIE E. CUTTER, 

BETROTHED TO NO. 1 744. 

BURIED AT HIS SIDE AT HER OVTO REQUEST. 

"Probably many of the old 21st will know the circumstances 
and can tell the story of these two lovers ; but the inscription on 
the head-boards is all we know of their lives of love and devotion 
— ' lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their death they were 
not divided.' " 



CHAPTER IX. 

"ARMS ON ARMOR CLASHING." 

Sweet little Major, he climbs my knee. 
And the tender blue eyes look at me — 
" Say, tell me, Popsie, just once more. 
What did you do, when you went to war? " 

And I tell again, of the autumn day 
When the Forty-Seventh marched away; 
How Cromwell died at Jackson town. 
And Miles on Corinth field went down. 

— Chronicles of the Forty- Seventh. 

During the campaigns of that winter (1862) the 
regiment composed a part of the force that operated 
against the enemy in the " Goldsboro expedition." 
They met the Confederates at Kingston, North Car- 
olina, where "they looked one another in the face." 
This was the first smell of powder for the 46th ; the 
" men of the mountains " were victorious ; they smote 
the enemy until he fled from before them. Here was 
a foe they could grapple, as they could not the law- 
less waves and the mocking winds. Natheless, he 
was no easy enemy to down. He had a way of shoot- 
ing back that was unpleasant. The shrill whistle of 
an angry minie ball, even a little one, caliber thirty- 
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six, has a lurking devil in its sneer that melts the 
heart more quickly than the wild howl of the un- 
bridled wind shrieking through rent sail and strain- 
ing rigging. There is a spiteful viciousness in a 
bullet that is more disconcerting thrice told, than is 
apparent in the thundering explosion of a big shell, 
on mischief bent. The impact of shell or solid shot 
strikes the soldier as a sort of an accident, which 
might have been avoided — if it leaves enough of him 
to recognize his own impression. But a minie ball 
does it on purpose ; it intended to hit you ; and the 
sibilant whistle you hear when it flies past you is 
the angry hiss of disappointment. A shell hits what 
happens to come in its way, but " every bullet has its 
billet." Listen, while you talk of war, to James Whit- 
comb Riley's Song of the Bullet from " Poems Here at 
Home": — 

" It whizzed and whistled along the blurred 
And red-blent ranks, and it nicked the star 
Of an epaulette as it snarled the word — 

War! 

" On it sped — and the lifted wrist 

Of the ensign bearer stung, and straight 
Dropped at his side as the word was hissed — 

Hate! 

"On went the missile — smoothed the blue 
Of a jaunty cap and the curls thereof, 
Cooing, soft as a dove might do — 

Love ! 
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" Sang ! — sang on ! — sang hate — sang war — 
Sang love, in sooth, till it needs must cease, 
Hushed in the heart it was questing for — 

Peace ! " 

Captain Conwell, a good soldier and brave, did not' 
lose the heart of the man in the work of the soldier. 
At the close of one of the battles during the campaign 
along the line of the Weldon railroad, it was noticed, 
when the regiment was called on .to give three cheers, 
that the Captain of " F " Company remained silent. 

" Why do you not cheer 1 " asked Colonel Walkley. 

"Too many hearts made sad to-day," was the reply. 

After all, the sword, with all the poetry that shines 
about like a halo of fire, is a terrible arbiter. " Noth- 
ing, except a battle lost," said the Duke of Welling- 
ton, "can be half so melancholy as a battle won." 

" One to destroy, is murder by the law, 
And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe ; 
To murder thousands takes a specious name. 
War's glorious art, and gives immortal fame." 

Much buffeting and many hard knocks given and 
taken, enough powder burning to furnish forth the 
Fourth of July for many years to come, followed by 
a little spell of monotonous garrison duty, the laziest 
life in the world, with the possible exception of cut- 
ting ice on the Panama canal — and then the regiment 
was ordered into Virginia, to cooperate with -the army 
confronting Lee in his ill-fated invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania. " Before the expiration of the regiment's term 
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of service," says Comrade Higgins, the soldier-biog- 
rapher, " General Foster sent for Captain Conwell, 
and offered to recommend him for promotion to the 
colonelcy in command of a regiment if he would enter 
at once upon recruiting service among the men whose 
term was about to expire. Captain Conwell accepted 
the offer, but so many of his own company decided 
to re-enlist with him, and such jealous objections 
were raised about Bis youth, that he decided to ac- 
cept a captain's commission." About this time he 
was prostrated with an attack of fever which came 
very near terminating his career on this planet. By 
the time he had sufficiently recovered to be able to 
report for duty, the regiment had been reorganized, 
and he had been assigned to the command of another 
company, with the understanding that his old com- 
rades in F should be transferred to his new command, 
— " D " Company, 2d Massachusetts Volunteers. 
This was found to be impracticable, however, the 
men of the Second making strong objection to an 
arrangement which would place them elsewhere, being 
most excellently satisfied with their captain. The 
transfers were never made, and the exceptional in- 
stance of two companies clamoring for* one captain 
went on record. A war usually develops a great 
plethora of commissions. "Why didn't you get be- 
hind a tree "i " asked a sympathetic lady, her blood 
curdling as the war-'worn soldier related his romance 
of "hair-breadth 'scapes i' the imminent deadly 
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breach." " Tree ? " replied the veteran, with infi- 
nite pity for his Hstener's ignorance, " Tree ! Bless 
your simple soul, marm, there wa'n't enough trees 
for the officers ! " 

While in command of Newport Barracks, a small 
fort ten miles below Newbern, Captain Conwell, at- 
tended by a single orderly, Daniel E. Spencer, was 
making the grand rounds. The night was intensely 
dark, the forest dense, and losing their way the 
soldiers got outside the lines. A movement in the 
woods attracted their attention. The captain chal- 
lenged : — 

" Who goes there >. " 

"There was no reply. Directing Spencer to stand quiet, he 
passed through the wood to reconnoitre. Suddenly he found 
himself directly among a number of men creeping along the 
ground in a stealthy manner. Again he called, ' Who goes 
there?' He was answered by a volley. The flash revealed a 
company of Confederates, but in the confusion neither party 
could estimate the strength of the other. Sergeant Spencer 
leaped bravely forward to liis captain's aid. The enemies scat- 
tered in a panic. Mr. Conwell says he owes his life to Mr. 
Spencer's bravery that night. On reaching the picket post Cap- 
tain Conwell found that one shot had pierced his uniform, and 
a bullet had struck his watch directly over his heart, and shat- 
tered the works and case. It was a narrow escape. One small 
shot from a revolver or shotgun hit his right shoulder, but so 
slight appeared the wound that he did not at the time beUeve 
the missile entered the flesh. But long afterward, when a run- 
ning sore and blood-spitting called attention to the spot, a sur- 
geon (Dr. Clarke of New York) traced the shot, and it was 
extracted at the Belleview Hospital in time to save his life. " — 
Scaling the EagWs Nest. 
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Newport Barracks, North Carolina, was a small 
post, somewhat isolated, and, was ignored by that 
very important non-combatant who stiffens the sinews 
of war even in the most Christian nations, the Pay- 
master. Captain Conwell sent severaj urgent com- 
munications to headquarters at Newbern, which were 
answered by the profound silence inculcated in that 
axiom of the great Napoleon, " All letters answer 
themselves in thirty days." Captain Conwell had 
great respect for Napoleonic tactics in the art of 
war, but regarded him as a poor guide in business 
correspondence. He rode over to Newbern, attended 
by an orderly, and " wanted to know, you know." 
He was promptly ordered to -return to his command. 
The ride from Newport Barracks had been long and 
dangerous. During the night he had suddenly run 
into an enemy's picket, and the two soldiers barely 
escaped, swimming their horses through a deep creek 
while the rifle balls spattered about them in the 
water. Greater peril awaited them on their return. 
When they rode up to the Newbern videttes the 
Captain was dismayed to learn that the enemy had 
made a sudden movement, cut the telegraph wires, 
and had probably attacked his post, as there had been 
fighting between Newport Barracks and Newbern. 
The attempt to make his way back through the 
enemy's lines was unsuccessful ; it was impossible. 
Desperate efforts to ride around the lines were un- 
availing ; a forlorn hope of descending the river by 
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boat was frustrated — the enemy had captured the 
entire line of posts. Still, having left an efficient 
officer in command, the Captain felt no uneasiness 
concerning his little force, until a Federal soldier 
who had escaped from the Confederates told him 
that the assault upon his fort had been sudden, and 
made in overwhelming force ; many of his men were 
shot down or bayoneted at their guns, and the rem- 
nant driven out of the works ; the whole ground was 
in the hands of the enemy. The news of the dis- 
aster fell upon the young commander with appalling 
effect. Although his presence in all probability 
could not have changed the result, yet he stung him- 
self with the self-repi^aches of a sensitive man, a 
soldier's disappointment and chagrin at being absent 
from his command during a battle. The hard riding, 
the intense strain upon heart and mind and body, 
told on the soldier's frame, and in the brain fever 
which prostrated him, his body was wasted and 
his mind tortured by the delirium which still com- 
pelled him to urge his reeling steed through forests, 
endless in their gloomy, pathless tangles, and across 
dark streams, shoreless and deep. The battle in 
which his men were driven from the fort lasted a 
short hour ; the scattering skirmish shots driving in 
the surprised pickets ; the shrill rebel yell, its high- 
keyed falsetto heralding the fierce charge that swept 
up to the works, a torrent irresistible ; the mad hand- 
to-hand struggle at the guns, the gray battalions 
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swarming through the embrasures, the cheer of vic- 
tory, the irregular firing that covered and marked 
the retreat of the defeated, and the battle was lost 
and won. But the young Captain fought against 
outnumbering foes through all the weary weeks of 
the fever fhat maddened and wasted him ; holding 
him always a prisoner, but resisting ; conquered, yet 
struggling. Death, when he goes to a war, — which 
is indeed his usual custom, save in Brazil and on the 
occasion of Parisian duels, — fights less with the saber 
and musket than he does with the surer weapons 
of disease, hunger, cold, and weariness. The Grand 
Army had trampled the Russian battalions to powder, 
but for their invincible ally, the Frost — that mighty 
power whose throne in the Arctic Circle has not been 
shaken by the efforts of tireless Science and genera- 
tions of ambitious men. 

" But how many rebels, tell me true, 

Did you kill then, and the whole war through? " 

So I tell him how, near the set of sun, 

The charge was made, the victory won. 

How over our heads the battle broke 
With screaming shell and saber stroke ; 
But he wanted to know, the little elf — 
" How many men did you kill yourself? " 

" Say, tell me, Popsie, say you will — 
How many rebels did you kill ? " 
So I tell him the truth, near as can be — 
" As many of them as they did of me." 

— Chronicles of the Forty-Seventh. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE ARMOR-BEARER. 

" Only an Armor-bearer, now in the field. 
Guarding a shining helmet, sword and shield. 
Waiting to hear the thrilling battle-cry, 
Ready then to answer, ' Master, here am I ! '" 

— P. P. Buss. 

When the garrison at Newport Barracks was beaten 
out of the little fort by the force that swarmed up 
against them, the only line of retreat lay across 
the long railway bridge that spanned the river. 
Many of the soldiers made good their escape by this 
inconvenient highway, and when the last retreating 
infantryman turned to fire his Parthian shot at the 
shouting enemy, the Federals fired the bridge to pre- 
vent further pursuit. As the flames began to bite 
into tie and stringer, a lad named John H. Ring, 
Captain Conwell's personal orderly, bethought him 
of that gold-sheathed sword, presented in the camp 
at Springfield. On duty, the Captain, as required by 
Army Regulations, wore "the sword of the pattern 
adopted by the War Department." The presentation 
sword, in all its bravery of steel and gold and Latin 
motto, was at that moment hanging in the Captain's 
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tent. Just now, the foe, flushed with triumph, was 
eagerly seeking a way whereby he might continue 
the pursuit and complete his victory. In a few mo- 
ments the looting of the camp would begin, and the 
sword, among other spoil, would fall into the hands 
of the Philistines. It was more than the loyal young 
armor-bearer could endure. He was a boy who had 
learned his estimate of duty from an old Book that 
never yet, since the world was, taught a man or boy 
a wrong thing ; a Book that he carried in his pocket ; 
a Book that he read daily, until it got into his thoughts, 
his actions, his life, and made of the boy a man to 
whom the Colonel might have touched his cap in the 
most angular and respectful military salute in which 
the " school of the soldier " embodies the profoundest 
esteem. The Captain, moved by that unaccountable 
evil impulse that urges men, tortured by a troubled 
conscience, to say and do hateful things, wicked things, 
from sheer desperation ; leads a man to stand by, 
glaring upon the mangled face of the tortured mar- 
tyr, while the witnesses, with bloody hands, lay down 
their clothes at his feet ; angered by the boy's unfal- 
tering fidelity to the Book, a constant reproach to his 
unbelieving self ; the Captain forbade him, first, to 
read the Book in his presence ; forbade him, then, to 
read it in the Captain's tent at any time ; forbade him, 
at last, to read it at all, anywhere. But the armor- 
bearer, a loyal and obedient soldier, held the Book far 
above a Captain's bars, a Colonel's eagles, or the stars 
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of the General ; held it far above that august ritual 
and book of military doctrine, " The Revised Regula- 
tions for the Army of the United States," and the 
Authority of the War Department. In open defiance 
of the Captain's orders, then, he still read the Book, 
as he would have read it had Secretary Stanton 
tinkled that terrible "little bell," and ordered the boy 
to take his choice between the Book and Fort La- 
fayette, the Dry Tortugas, or even a drum-head court- 
martial, with a sergeant and a firing party in the 
awful background. A brave, loyal-hearted boy ; true 
to God, he was true to the better part of himself — 
the God in him ; and so it followed, as the night the 
day, he could not then be false to any man. 

The Captain away beyond the lines, in the tangled 
swamps of North Carolina, striving with all the ear- 
nestness of desperation to get back to his beleaguered 
men, separated from them by outnumbering and vigi- 
lant foes ; the Captain's sword hanging there in the 
deserted tent as though it were a thing so used to the 
touch of a soldier's hand, it could not leave its post 
with an enemy in sight ; waiting there, to be seized 
amid sarcastic and triumphant jeerings and laughter; 
to be jauntily worn by some gray-jacketed trooper, 
who, having no respect for the United States Army 
Regulations, would turn its glittering blade against 
the flag and the cause it had been so eloquently ad- 
jured to defend. 

The boy's thoughts were swift preludes to prompt 
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action. Into the smoke and flame glooming and 
crackling about the long bridge he rushed, regardless 
of horrified and angry voices that sternly ordered him 
to return. Unarmed, he passed swiftly through the 
lines of the victorious Confederates, now scattering 
in the disorganization of rapid pursuit. He reaches 
the tent; the sword is still there — his heart leaps 
with joy, he is in time, then ! Out again, and a 
breathless race for the bridge. The ties are under 
his feet, but this brings him out of the lines and 
groups into plain view ; something brighter than the 
flash of the rifle's breath gleams in the sunlight ; the 
sword, with all the glittering splendor of its burnished 
scabbard, is laughing defiance back at its foes, throw- 
ing the light into the eyes of the shouting rebels like 
the swift flashes of a signaling heliograph ; a flying 
Yankee with a saber in his hand. " Wing him ! " 
"Bring him down!" "Halt! Halt!" A dozen 
rifles echo the command in sharp staccato voices ; 
the bullets whistle viciously about his head ; they 
splinter the sleepers under his feet ; the boy never 
turns — never pauses in his leaping flight — risk his 
life to get the sword, then bring it out and surrender 
it to them now 1 One wonders what might have been 
the result of the fight at Newport Barracks, had all 
the men of the garrison been like the Captain's armor- 
bearer. The boy reaches a new enemy ; the Con- 
federate riflemen are behind, painting the air around 
him with leaden streaks of invisible blue ; here, before 
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him, singeing his hair and blistering his face with its 
hot breath, is the ally of his friends, now faithlessly 
gone over to the enemy. Dash through that sea of 
flame and smoke alive, he cannot. It is a tomb of 
fire. Hurriedly belting the sword to his waist, he 
quickly drops himself, underneath the stringers of the 
bridge, and hanging below the flames slowly works 
his way along, hand over hand. A Confederate field- 
officer appears at the river-side where his men are 
still firing at the daring boy. A quick command falls 
from his lips ; the firing ceases. The lad's gallantry 
has won him respect and respite from the magnani- 
mous enemy ; but the flames are pitiless and relent- 
less'; blazing brands fall upon him ; he is blinded by 
the smoke ; his eyes are useless and smarting with 
pain ; he feels his way along the crumbling line ; the 
fierce heat blisters his hands ^ what if his strength 
should fail .' — if, reaching his hand out in that blind 
way for its next hold, he should grasp a terrible bolt 
or brace of red-hot iron — if the blistering heat 
should crisp his weakening hands — if the red tongue 
of flame should sweep down into his face and kiss 
him to his death — if the bridge should fall — He 
hears the encouraging shouts of his comrades ; he 
must be nearing the shore then ; " A little farther ! " 
" Keep straight on ! " " You're all right now ! " 
" Come on ! Come on ! " They are like the voices of 
angels ; but his strength is going ; the heat grows 
more intense ; the roar of flames and the crackling 
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of timbers confuse him ; the smoke is strangling 
him — he can go no farther — it is all in vain — all 
useless, after all — 

A mighty shout rings in his dizzy brain, echoed 
from the other shore by the applauding cheers of the 
Confederates, who are not soldiers, just now, but men, 
brave-hearted and warm-hearted ; fathers themselves, 
some of them, of brave boys who are wearing the 
gray in other regiments — the boy, dropping from the 
blazing bridge reels into the strong arms stretched 
out to catch him, and his fainting head rests on an 
epauletted shoulder; a crash, a roar, a confusion of 
hissing, drifting clouds of steam and smoke ; the 
bridge is down ; the boy is over ; the Captain's s^ord 
is saved. 

Rough hands tenderly laid the little armor-bearer 
on a gun carriage — fitting chariot for a hero. They 
carried him to Beaufort, and there, in the hospital, the 
armor-bearer met and bravely faced the Last Enemy. 
A little while, quivering with agony, he struggled in 
the relentless grasp of the conquered conqueror ; he 
turned his face to the soldier-nurse, standing in blue 
uniform at the side of his cot : — 

" Give the Captain his sword," he said, simply and 
quietly. 

And then, having fought a good fight, having kept 
the faith, having "endured hardness as a good sol- 
dier," having stood his guard at a post where Danger 
and Honor met Pain and Death, he passed the coun- 
tersign to the Relief and went Off Duty. 
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The Captain received his sword, and hot teardrops, 
plashing upon it, tarnished the golden scabbard, and 
made it so much the brighter. Something else he 
received from the faithful young armor-bearer ; some- 
thing " more precious than gold which perisheth,. 
though it be tried with fire " ; an inspiration, that, 
never leaving him, would by and by lead him into 
that same beautiful path of duty which led the boy 
to lose his life on the fair mountain heights of fidelity, 
to find it broader, deeper, purer, eternal, on the still 
loftier heights beyond the stars. 

"Hear ye the battle cry! 'Forward,' the call! 
See! see the fait 'ring ones — backward they fall! 
Surely the Captain may depend on me, 
Though but an Armor-bearer I may be!" 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE DAWN OF PEACE. 

Come home ; for the casque and the helmet are broken ; 

Home — for the war-cry is hushed in the land ; 
Home — the decree of the sword hath been spoken — 

The Union we cherish forever shall stand. 
O'er the grim, black-lipped cannon in beauty will climb 
The red and white roses of Peace, in her time. 

— The Recall. 

Returning to duty once more, as a prisoner paroled 
by an enemy stronger and more relentless than shell 
or bayonet, Captain Conwell learned that he had been 
recommended by General Foster for promotion to a 
Colonelcy in a regiment of colored troops. This was 
declined, as was also the tender of a Majority in a 
loyal North Carolina regiment, white. Commended 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for faithful 
and patriotic services in the campaigns of 1862-63, he 
was ordered to report to Washington. Here he was 
assigned to duty by the President and instructed to 
report to General MacPherson, then commanding the 
Department of the Tennessee. Hastening west, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Conwell reached Nashville in June, 
1864, then pushing on to the front, reported in person 
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to General MacPherson in time to take part in the 
movements against Atlanta. Sherman was "pushing 
things " and the young staff-officer found. " beautiful 
fighting all along the line," in quantities to satisfy the 
greediest warrior that ever wore a uniform. From 
early in May, Sherman had been crowding Johnston 
" off the reservation " step by step; flanked him out 
of Dalton, where he had believed himself strongly 
posted and able to permanently check the Federal 
advance ; worried him out of Resaca after some hard 
fighting, reaching around him with an arm of cavalry 
that threatened to break him in two ; chasing him 
into Kingston, and straightway elbowing him out of 
it ; building railroads aj;id bridges almost as fast as 
the retreating rebels could destroy them. Sherman 
relates in his Memoirs, "the rebel cavalry lurking in 
his rear to burn bridges and obstruct communications, 
had become so disgusted at hearing trains go whistling 
by within a few hours after a bridge had been burned, 
that when it was proposed to blow up a few tunnels, 
a disgusted trooper said, ' No use, boys ; old Sherman 
carries duplicate tunnels with him and will replace 
them as fast as you can blow them up. Better save' 
your powder.' " Hard fighting at New Hope Church, 
that long, "nervy " arm of blue still working farther 
around the lines of gray, an^ Johnston moved back 
and left AUatoona to Sherman, while he retired into 
strong intrenchments at Ke'hesaw Mountain and 
Marietta. 
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Here at Kenesaw, on the morning of June 22d, 
General Hood led his division against the Union 
lines in a desperate effort to break the iron grip of 
steel that was slowly tightening about the throat of 
rebellion. Terrific fighting followed the fierce as- 
sault and with heavy losses of men, and large rein- 
forcements to his experience, Hood was driven back 
into his intrenchments. During these movements 
Colonel Conwell was in Hood's front. This was his 
first introduction to that Confederate fighter. After 
the war, he met him in New Orleans, and wrote : — 

"We found him in a one-horse commission store on the 
second floor of a stone building on a side street. He was very 
sociable and talked freely about tSe war and said he regretted 
nothing he had done, and would do the same fighting over again 
if he had a chance. He said when he succeeded General John- 
ston in command of the Western Confederate army, he knew the 
game was up. He was only fighting to save his honor. The 
' revolution ' was crushed when Vicksburg fell, and he said so at 
that time. He said it was painful for him to talk about the lost 
cause, and he did not like to recall the war. We came near sug- 
gesting that if he could get into the custom-house it might cure 
his squeamishness on the subject of the late unpleasantness, but 
as he said he should never make any political speeches we con- 
cluded he was too far gone for a custom-house cure. He arose 
on his crutches as we left, bidding us good-by with an emphasis 
which indicated that he would like to have us call again ; so we 
have kept a good opinion of General Hood." — Letters from 
the Battle-fields. 

A few days after Hood's repulse Sherman in his 
turn assaulted the rebel works. A good thick bank 
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of clay in front of a private soldier makes a sergeant 
of him with a file of men on each flank, and after 
getting up very close to the enemy's works, the boys 
in blue performed a most excellent imitation of Hood's 
retrograde movement on the 22d of June, and got 
back into their own intrenchments with a feeling that 
they would like to live forever if it was all the same 
to the gentlemen in gray. But while the Union lines 
in Johnston's front were repulsed. General Schofield 
was gaining ground to the left, and the Union cavalry 
was working around still more to the rear of John- 
ston's position ; within six days the Confederates evac- 
uated Kenesaw and Marietta, falling back to a new 
starting-point. 

During this fighting in the latter part of June (22d- 
27th), Colonel Conwell, while directing the fire of two 
batteries on the field, was struck by a shell, which, 
bursting before him, shattered his arm and shoulder, 
hurled him from his horse, leaving him unconscious 
on the ground. He was left on the battle-field all 
night, the searching parties collecting the wounded 
supposing him to be dead. An Iowa soldier, John M. 
Crooks, of Dubuque, vyho lay beside him, also severely 
wounded, says that in changing his own position dur- 
ing the night, he laid his hand over on the head of the 
staff-officer, lying there so motionless, and "thought 
the boy was dead." The next day he was brought 
inside the lines by some of the ambulance corps ; the 
Federal troops occupied Marietta, and he was taken 
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there, to remain in hospital until he was able to be 
moved. 

Slowly healed the wound which the rebel shell had 
torn so roughly in the soldier's body. But while pain 
and weakness, two grim and pitiless guards, held him 
a prisoner in the military hospital at Marietta, they 
were — as so often in those days of war and these 
times of peace, they were and are — assigned to spe- 
cial duty in the chaplain's department ; they became 
missionaries as well as guards. The soldier had time 
to think ; there were long hours of wakefulness in the 
quiet nights in the dim-lighted wards where death 
and pain and patience kept their watch ; there were 
long hours in the monotonous days of hospital routine. 
There were deeper hurts than the lunge of the bayo- 
net or buffet of shell ever made, and for these the 
soldier now sought healing. The early teaching of 
the praying mother and the God-fearing^iather came 
back totEe~~toi ielj;, suffe ring, hom&3onging youth ; 
the picture of Johnny Ring's fidelity and sacrifice ; 
his own wanderings from the beautiful Christian 
faith that had been the very heart of his home in 
his childhood ; God's merciful hand that had been 
held over him like a protecting shield in so many 
dangers. He was fighting to conquer, to destroy a 
rebellion against his country — no rebel in all the 
armies of the Confederacy so defiant, so ungrateful, 
so deserving of judgment and punishment as himself ; 
all these things came to his heart and thoughts as he 
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lay there, no longer rebellious, but ready to yield him- 
self in "unconditional surrender"; asking, not a 
crown, but grace. 

" A bowing, burdened head 
That only asks to rest 
Unquestioning upon 
A loving breast. 

" My good right hand forgets 
Its cunning now ; 
To march the weary march 
I know not how. 

" I am not eager, bold. 

Nor strong — all that is past ; 
I am ready not to do, 
At last, at last." 

So, before he could again sit in the saddle and 
swing a saber for the government, the hand of the 
Healing One was laid upon the helpless penitent, and 
he was made whole ; the Book the little Armor- 
bearer loved became a dear Book to the Colonel. 
He found peace to his soul, and made a public pro- 
fession of his faith in Christ before he left the hos- 
pital. The blind, foolish days of unbelief were gone 
forever. In his right mind, he wondered that ever 
he could have believed, or rather disbelieved, as he 
had even boasted that he did. And indeed, it is 
more than probable that he did not, at any time, 
entirely lose his hold upon the Bible, its truth and 
its power ; he could not forget entirely the religious 
teaching of his early days. From this time he was a 
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Christian, outspoken and earnest, and not long after 
the war he was baptized in St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
became a member of the First Baptist Church. 

Some blessed days there were, then, in this hos- 
pital. About him, the tramp of contending hosts 
and the thunder of cannon shook the earth and 
awakened echoes in the mountains and clouds ; the 
war cries of Union squadron and Secession battalion 
thrilled the air. But in the midst of it all, the 
wounded Colonel found Peace ; Peace which pass- 
eth understanding; Peace, that gently pushed the 
watcher, Pain, from the side of his hospital cot, and 
took her own place there, to "fill him with all joy 
in believing." 

By the time he could sit a horse again. General 
MacPherson had been instantly killed (July 22d), 
while passing from one column to another in the 
fighting before Atlanta, and " in his death," says 
General Grant, "the army lost one of its ablest, 
purest, and best generals." Colonel Conwell, still 
suffering from his wounds and unable to assume 
active duty in the field, was sent to Nashville for 
further rest and treatment. Here he reported to 
General Thomas and was instructed to'proceed to 
Washington, with a dispatch for General Logan. 
General Logan was, even then, on his way to Nash- 
ville with an order from the commanding general. 
Grant, to supersede Thomas ; hearing, when he 
reached Louisville of Thomas' splendid success in 
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driving Hood out of his intrenchments and the state, 
Logan never presented the order, and returned to 
Washington. Colonel Conwell started to Washing- 
ton ; suffering from half-healed wounds, aggravated 
by the rough ways of travel which were the best 
those stormy times afforded, he broke down com- 
pletely at Harper's Ferry. Too weak longer to re- 
sist, he yielded to the earnest entreaties of his friends, 
and the arguments of pain and weakness, sent his 
resignation to the commanding general, and returned 
home for rest and nursing, sorely needed. Before he 
fully recovered, Ulysses S. Grant and Robert E. Lee 
had shaken hands in the residence of Mr. McLean, 
at Appomattox Court-House, where was never an 
apple tree ; the United States was a Nation, a free 
Nation, in the singular number with a capital N, and 
the war was over, save for a few people who still go 
out, in their warlike minds, and whip six — never less 
than six — of the enemy at once, without the slightest 
inconvenience to the all-unconscious enemy. 

On the snowy field of Tablecloth, he traces the battle-plan — 
The frowning fort of Finger bowl, where the figured river ran ; 
The Butter pat on the Shamrock leaf, is the old abandoned mill, 
The Salt is a six-gun battery, on the crest of Saucer hill ,- 
The Fork is the gallant Forty-sixth ; the Celery, blanched with 

fear. 
Is the enemy's line a-breaking when our charging shout they hear ; 
And see, — this Spoon is the cavalry, by Colonel Raisin led. 
That swept the Toothpicks out of the woods behind this crust 

of bread. 

— Battle of the Dessert. 



CHAPTER XII. 

LAUNCHING THE SHIP. 

" When I am a man — " Well, Downy-lip, then — ? 
" When I am a man — " But you're talking to men ! 
" When I am a man — " Why, that is to-day — 
" When I am a man — " But your hair's turning gray ; 
" When I am a man — " There, cover his face; 
This boy was a man when he entered the race. 

— Alpha and Omtga. 

It is not good for man to be alone ; a fact of which 
man is himself thoroughly cognizant ; that is one thing 
he does not have to go to a lawyer or a dictionary 
to find out. When, during his college days, Peda- 
gogue Conwell taught school in West Granville, Massa- 
chusetts, Elizur B. Hayden was one of the patrons of 
the school. His daughter, Miss Jennie P. Hayden, 
was a pupil ; later, she was a proficient student of 
music under the instruction of this same Pedagogue 
who not only taught school, but taught music, and 
could even read at sight the " buckwheat notes " — 
strange and indecipherable hieroglyphics to youthful 
eyes of to-day, but dear to the musical hearts of our 
grandsires. Miss Hayden's brothers, Sydney and 
William, were in Captain Conwell's command during 
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the war, brave soldiers and loyal friends to their 
commander. In the schoolroom, Conwell had been a 
good teacher ; strict in discipline ; enforcing order 
and attention ; rigidly just with delinquents and 
trifllers. One of his pupils eventually became his 
teacher in an elective course which has been pursued, 
without any perceptible change or improvement in 
the methods of study or the results arrived at, in all 
languages, kindreds, tribes, peoples, and tongues for 
some six or seven thousand years. As the story was 
lithographed, stereotyped, engraved, "boiler-plated" 
with mortices for the insertion of names, so many 
thousand years ago, it is not necessary to repeat 
what is the common lot of uncommon men. In this 
case as in millions of others, while 

" Full solemn was ye pedagogue 
Among ye noisy churls, 
Yet other while he had a smile 
To give ye handsome girls. 

" And one, ye fayrest mayde of all, 
To cheer his wayning life, 
Shall be, when spryng ye flowers shall bringe. 
Ye pedagogue his wyfe." 

Russell Conwell and Miss Hayden were married in 
1865, at Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, after he had 
been graduated in law at the Albany University. Their 
wedding journey took them to. a new home away up 
in the Northwest. A few months in St. Paul, while 
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they viewed the land, then they made their home in 
the rival city by the Falls of St. Anthony. It was 
a big land, full of promise. " L'Etoile du Nord " had 
been a state but seven years ; Minneapolis was a city 
of less than about fifteen thousand people ; nearly one- 
third of the inhabitants were foreigners, and the young 
people certainly had a clean balance sheet and a large 
wide country in which to begin their life account. 
Conwell opened a law office in a two-story stone build- 
ing on Bridge Square. As the landlord would not 
wait for his rent, the young lawyer could not wait for 
his clients, a corollary that did not disturb the clients 
nearly so much as the attorney. "I do not know 
what Conwell is at," Dr. Raymond might have re- 
peated at this time, "but one thing I do know — he 
is not idle." If men would not go to law and come 
to him, he could go to men with something else. He 
became an agent for the Thompson Brothers of St. 
Paul, who were his intimate friends, for the sale of 
land warrants, so it is safe to say that he " did a land- 
office business," and everybody knows what kind of 
business that is. He had the pen of a ready writer, 
and was the Minneapolis correspondent of the St. 
Paul Press. Such a man could not keep out of poli- 
tics if he were shut up in a monastery ; consequently 
we find him on the "stump," saving the country for 
the Republican and the Temperance parties. Truly 
an ungrateful and a Sisyphean task; he saved it 
several times in Minneapolis, and afterward once or 
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twice in Boston, and here it is ready — and needing — 
to be saved again. His political work brought him 
into contact with the leading men of the growing 
Northwest, and some of the friendships made at this 
time were most useful to himself and his friends later 
on. He took a deep and active interest in popular 
education and was a frequent and helpful visitor to 
the public schools. He went into journalism, and 
established a paper " to fill a long-felt want " — Con- 
well's Star of the North. Just what it wanted, does 
not appear in the chronicles, but whatever it was, it 
filled it, and passed into the hands of another ambi- 
tious editor with more money and less confidence. 
It would not be at all unlikely, judging merely from 
the unbroken history of other new-born newspapers 
for the past five hundred years, that the sheriff was 
a profoundly interested party to the transfer. After- 
ward the daily Minneapolis Chronicle was born of 
the brain, money, and pen of Conwell ; it presently 
"hyphenated" with the Atlas, and the twain, being 
thus made one flesh, furnished forth a slight repast — 
equivalent, say, to a single oyster — for the great jour- 
nal of Minneapolis — the Tribune. But these details 
of any man's early journalistic career are less unin- 
teresting to the great public than they are harrowing 
to the man with ink on his thumb. At a later day, 
Conwell's newspaper work broadened, and gave him 
a high place among the corps of " special correspond- 
ents," who are ever " on the spot," invariably and 
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perpetually as Mr. Chevy Slyme was always "round 
the corner." 

He had his first law case in Minneapolis. His first 
client came to him, unsought and unwelcome. His 
boyish love for athletics and out-of-door sports clung 
to him, and made him very popular among the young 
people. He was president of a skating park associa- 
tion, the members of which kept a great stretch of 
the mighty Mississippi clear of snow, and skated 
under the limitless canopy of the heavens, in just and 
harmonious proportion to the size of all things in the 
Northwestern empire. Preparatory to a grand mid- 
Tvinter carnival which was to be more brilliant than 
the Aurora Borealis and wide as the Mississippi, the 
president made a contract with a professional ice- 
worker to clear off a few acres above the Falls of St. 
Anthony. The compeller of snow, however, went off 
and had a premature carnival of his own, with one 
John Barleycorn. He downed the Enemy, or rather, 
the Enemy downed him — in fact they downed .each 
other, and the contractor did not get around to his 
work until after the carnival, having postponed its 
festal slide three days, had swept the ice, skated itself 
off its feet, and gone home. Finding that some one 
else had scraped the snow, and feeling a little poor 
after his riotous living, the contractor demanded pay- 
ment, on the ground that he would have done the work 
sometime, if somebody else hadn't. President Con- 
well refused to accede to this most reasonable demand, 
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and the horny-handed and down-trodden broHght suit 
against him. Conwell promptly appeared for the de- 
fense, insisting that the other members of the club, 
numbering one hundred, should be joined in the suit 
as defendants. He won the case. Times were look- 
ing better, and things appeared to be coming his way. 
But he could not keep getting himself sued in 
order to practice law. Other and more profitable 
, clients came to him, by and by. Though the prayer 
of Agur was being answered to him, and he was 
receiving neither poverty nor riches, yet he had a 
large stock of poverty on hand to begin with, which 
he was very slowly working off at bargain-counter 
rates. The little home — in the back room adjoining 
the office — was really the most commodious and 
adjustable little room imaginable ; it was sitting- 
room, dining-room, parlor, and kitchen, so that when 
the king was counting out his money and the queen, 
as is the custom of queens, was eating bread and 
honey, the monarchs were within easy conversational 
range. But his majesty's health broke down just as 
things began to brighten a bit. In spite of his 
buoyant and hopeful nature, there were many dark, 
days, and long cheerless nights. His newspaper 
ventures prospered greatly until his health failed, but 
naught is left of them now, save perhaps the honest 
old office towel, which, well-nigh indestructible as a 
Washington hand-press, may at this day be rattling 
hoarsely against the frescoed wall of some " nonpareil 
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paper ii> a Long Primer town," while the unappre- 
ciated editor cries loudly for cord wood and garden 
stuff to offset unpaid subscriptions of year before last 
and the preceding year. Unable to remain in the 
Northwestern climate, the shot wound in his side 
having re-opened after overexertion and excitement 
at the burning of his house in Minneapolis, and 
hoping for the best results from a tour abroad. 
Colonel Conwell accepted from Governor Marshall 
the appointment of Emigration Commissioner for the 
state of Minnesota. He left Minneapolis to return 
there no more, save on flying visits. All his business, 
sold out under the compulsion of shattered health, 
went, of course, at a ruinous sacrifice. Even after 
his arrival in Europe, disappointment awaited him. 
His health still growing worse, he was unable to do 
any work and so resigned from the mission which had 
sent him abroad. Awhile he rested, then for several 
months attended lectures at the University of Leipsic. 
One of the permanent institutions of the great 
city of Minneapolis which flourishes in good deeds 
is the Young Men's Christian Association, which 
had its origin in a noonday prayer meeting held for 
a year in Mr. Conwell's law office on Bridge Square. 
For three months only three persons attended these 
meetings; but the "perseverance of the saints" did 
lead to reaping in due time, and the little meeting 
started by Mr. Conwell grew out into one of the 
noblest institutions in the nation. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" A GIRDLE ROUND THE EARTH." 

" I cannot rest from travel ; I will drink 
Life to the lees : all times have I enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone ; on shore, and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vexed the dim sea : I am become a name ; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments." 

— Tennyson. 

This pilgrimage through Europe was but the pre- 
lude to other and longer journeys. A dozen times 
he crossed the Atlantic ; once he has made a circuit 
of the globe. His first tour included visits to Ireland, 
Scotland, England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 
Jerusalem, Turkey, Austria, and Germany. 

His second journey took him to France, Italy, 
Northern Africa, Egypt, Palestine, Babylon, Nineveh, 
Turkey, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and Scotland. 
His third tour included a lecture trip in the western 
territories and California, at which time the Mormon 
Tabernacle was crowded successive nights by an 
audience admitted only by purchase tickets to hear 
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the distinguished orator. He then went on to the 
Sandwich Islands, through Japan into the interior 
of China, and to Pekin, visited Sumatra, Siam, Bur- 
mah, Madras, journeyed to the Himalaya Mountains, 
through India, pierced Arabia to Mecca, went to the 
Upper Nile, and came home by the way of Greece, 
Italy, and France. In the third trip to America from 
France, the steamer lona was wrecked at sea in a 
fearful storm, and for twenty-one days floated help- 
lessly in mid-ocean. 

In 1878 he "personally conducted" a party of 
tourists over Europe ; among his itinerant " learning- 
knights" was Miss Sophia Packard, late principal of 
Spellman Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia, who, afterward 
speaking of the tour and its distinguished leader, said, 
" Mr Conwell's way of leading the tourists up to an 
interesting locality and his graphic introduction, made 
this journey a panorama of exciting views." The 
London Times spoke of him as " a writer of singu- 
lar brilliancy and power"; "one of the most note- 
worthy men of New England." He avoided the 
beaten paths of the "globe-trotter," and was drawn 
to strange and out-of-the-way places. All the time, 
his pen was busy, and material for lectures, sermons, 
books, was piling itself up in the storehouse of mem- 
ory and observation. In 1870 he made a tour of the 
world as special correspondent for the New York 
Tribune and the Boston Traveller. His Hong-Kong 
letter to the Tribune, exposing the iniquities of the 
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labor-contract system in Chinese emigration, kindled 
more than a little fire in popular thought and diplo- 
matic circles, a blaze upon which he cast some very 
inflammable oil, on his return to the United States, 
by the publication of his book, " Why and How the 
Chinese Emigrate." The book made what Horace 
Greeley would have called "mighty interesting read- 
ing." It might be profitably followed by a sequel, 
" How They are Treated when They Get Here," with 
explanatory foot-notes by Chinese editors. The two 
books would show between what upper and nether 
millstones Wun Lung is ground ; how he fares at the 
taper nails of his fellow heathen, and the white — 
comparatively speaking — hands of his Christian 
neighbors. John of the slanting eyes can appreciate 
the perplexity of a brother of somewhat darker hue, 
shortly after the war, unable to read or write, puzzling 
over the " Account " of the planter, which brought 
him out with no crop and deeply in debt after a year's 
work on "shares" ; 

"Naught's a naught, an' a figger's a figger — 
All fer de white man, nuffin fer de nigger." 

It was during Colonel Conwell's "Wanderjahr" 
that he met Bayard Taylor, and there grew up be- 
tween these travelers an intimate friendship that was 
a bond between them until Taylor made his last 
journey. He died in December, 1878, while residing 
in Berlin, United States Minister to Germany. Colo- 
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nel Conwell presided at the memorial service held 
in Tremont Temple, Boston. In a sermon preached 
in his own Temple in Philadelphia (A Holy Day, pub- 
lished in "Gleams of Grace") Colonel Conwell thus 
refers to the occasion : — 

"When Bayard Taylor, the traveler and poet, died, great sor- 
row was felt and exhibited by the people of this nation. I re- 
member well the sadness which was noticed in the city of Boston. 
The spontaneous desire to give some expression to the respect 
in which Mr. Taylor's name was held, pressed the literary people 
of Boston, both writers and readers, forward to a public memo- 
rial in the great hall of Tremont Temple. As a friend of Mr. 
Taylor, I was called upon to preside at that memorial gathering. 
That audience of the scholarly classes was a wonderful tribute 
to a remarkable man, and one for which I feel still a keen sense 
of gratitude. I remember asking Mr. Longfellow to write a 
poem, and to read it, and standing on the broad step at his front 
door, in Cambridge, he replied to my suggestion with the sweet 
expression : ' The universal sorrow is almost too sacred to touch 
•with a pen.'' 

" But when the evening came, although Professor Longfellow 
was too ill to be present, his poem was there. The great hall 
was crowded with the most cultivated people of Boston. On 
the platform sat many of the poets, orators, and philosophers, 
who have since passed into the Beyond. When, after several 
speeches had been made, I arose to introduce Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, the pressure of the crowd was too great for me to 
reach my chair again, and I took for a time the seat which Dr. 
Holmes had just left, and next to Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Never were words of poet listened to with a silence more re- 
spectfully profound than were the words of Professor Long- 
fellow's poem as they were so touchingly and beautifiilly read by 

Dr. Holmes. 

" ' Dead he lay among his books, 
The peace of God was in his looks I 

w ***** * 
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Let the lifeless body rest, 
He is gone who was its guest, — 
Gone as travelers haste to leave 
An inn, nor tarry until eve ! 
Traveler, in what realms afer. 
In what planet, in what star. 
In what vast aerial space, 
Shines the light upon thy face? 
In what gardens of delight 
Rest thy weary feet to-night ? ' 

Before Dr. Holmes resumed his seat, Mr. Emerson whispered 
in ray ear, in his epigrammatic style, ' This is holy Sabbath 
time.' " 

Shortly afterward, Colonel Conwell wrote "The 
Life of Bayard Taylor." That volume was followed 
by an enlarged edition of John S. C. Abbott's " Lives 
of the Presidents," published by E. C. Allen, of 
Augusta, Maine. Mr. Conwell was a friend of Mr. 
Abbott, and a fitting person to bring the history up 
to the present day. During the political campaign 
of 1884, the publishers of this same busy author 
brought out a "Life of James G. Blaine." Other 
books have followed — "The Life of Spurgeon;" 
"The Life, Speeches, and Public Services of James 
A. Garfield ; " " Little Bo ; " " Joshua Gianavello ; " 
the last a " sketchy biography of that great Walden- 
sian chieftain, which vividly portrays the manners 
and heroism of those terrible days of religious per- 
secution " ; " Acres of Diamonds," known the con- 
tinent over as the title of his famous lecture, is 
another of his books lately published, "written on 
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the same plan and with the same fundamental ideas 
as the lecture." 

Says one of his biographers (A. E. H.) : "In his lecture 
on ' Lessons of Travel ' Colonel Conwell has given us many hints 
which we have tried to follow up ; among other things, he says, 
' The ability to make the present transparent, so as to see through 
it into the events of the past seems to be a necessary gift of 
travel.' This ability made travel, to him, a most delightful 
thing. So brilliant and clear are his imaginative powers that 
he seems actually to live, for the time, in the scenes of the past. 
Of his vivid description of ' the fall of Babylon,' the President 
of Harvard University wrote, ' It is impossible to forget such 
gorgeous description. The speaker must revel in a series of 
grand visions.' ' The Picturesque Orator,' as he has come to 
be called, originated in this marvelous gift. Any one who 
listens to his portrayal of the last charge of the Old Guard, 
which is sometimes given in his lecture, 'Acres of Diamonds,' 
must be able to see it all vividly as the real scene could disclose 
itself. Wherever he went, the past returned to him. Egyptian 
tombs gave up their dead, and the catacombs sent out their 
inmates to live and act their ancient deeds before him. Every 
battle was fought over, and every forum awoke again with the 
voices of the orators of ages gone by. Every palace hall was 
peopled again with beauty and chivalry. He could see them, 
hear them, love and hate them. Hear him describe his visit to 
the garden of Gethsemane : — 

" ' Last night we sat in the moonlight, under the old olives in 
Gethsemane. The old monk was full of traditions and specula- 
tions, but when the shadows of the walls began to creep up the 
side of Olivet I lost myself in delicious reveries. The monk 
talked on ; the olive trees rustled and shook in the breeze ; the 
cry of sentry or shepherd often echoed around the walls. 

" ' All grew indistinct but real. All changed about me with 
transformations like a clear dream. I stood alone in old Geth- 
semane. No wall of masonry about it ; no picket and inclosures 
within. The olives were larger, the hedge deeper, and Kedron 
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rippled by. Palestine had been hot and disagreeable, but the 
beds of earth and stone, the poor food, the beggars, the lepers, 
the guides, the quarreling Arabs, the weeping Jews of the pres- 
ent, with all their disagreeable associations of the past, were 
gone. I stepped back eighteen hundred years and more. It 
was dark. Lights flashed from the dark outline of the walls. 
Suddenly the moon looked down through a rift of deep clouds. 

" ' Then it was dark again. The distant mountains beyond the 
city, and Olivet behind me were strangely outlined against the 
murky sky. I could hear the voices of pilgrim parties murmur- 
ing in their little camps, and the distant chatter of passing trav- 
elers going up the steep ascent to the city. . . . 

" ' I saw the shadowy forms of men crossing the little bridge, 
and saw them indistinctly as they paused at the gateway of the 
garden. I saw the four come into the garden, and heard their 
voices. Distinctly one said, as he left the others, under the 
largest olive " Tai-ry thou here, while I go yonder to pray.'' He 
paused near me. His white robe brushed the vines along the 
path. Under the next olive he knelt down. The moon came 
out again and sprinkled his robe with light through the leaves. 
His head was uncovered. His hands were stretched upward. 
How pleading his tones in, " Let this cup pass from me." What 
a view of him I had. I aied. Tears came down. I held my 
breath as the noble man walked back, and woke the sleepers. 
Then again he glided by. Again he prayed. Once more the 
moon showed him clearly kneeling there. Oh, what a sight ! 
He was moaning, and had fallen prostrate on the ground. Sud- 
denly a soft glow, as of a crimson dawn, grew brighter about 
the place. It grew speedily into light which encircled the pray- 
ing one. Then softly outlined at first, but quickly defined, a 
bright form appeared bending over the weeping worshipper. 
An angel ! Oh, such divinity of beauty. Such delicacy of man- 
ner. Such grace of motion. Such compassionate love. I knelt 
before the vision. I put my head to the ground. My soul 
was filled with an ineffable thrill of heavenly joy. That was 
worship indeed. . . . "Kommen sie mit mir, Mein Herr?" 
" You must be dreaming, and very tired," kindly commanded the 
monk, and the delicious vision was dissipated.' 
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" From the Dead Sea to the Sea of Galilee, and up the Jor- 
dan's cliifs, he found a continual feast. From Capernaum to 
Nazareth and to Damascus, the old associations enriched him. 
The desert route to Palmyra and the journey to Sinai and 
Mecca had a fascination for him which a different disposition 
could not feel. In Sweden and in Russia, as in Greece and 
Italy, there are scenes which. Bayard Taylor said of him, 'he 
understood where the unread pilgrim saw nothing but dust. 
Turk and Austrian, Bulgarian and Caucasian were human 
friends to him.' Henry M. Stanley of the New York Herald 
and Edward King of the Boston jfournal, used an almost iden- 
tical expression in writing about him from Paris. 'Send that 
double-sighted Yankee, and he will see at a glance all there is 
and all there ever was.' 

" But his descriptions did him injustice, often. He wrote his 
letters on carts joggling over rough roads, or in some rude cabin. 
A hut or a palace was all the same to him. He wrote hastily 
and rudely often. Sometimes he was so independent as to be 
offensive, and was often too well acquainted with men's ancestry 
and history, and he was often careless and hasty. There was 
no other writer like him, and he had a style no one would be 
inclined, perhaps, to copy, and he saw that the attractiveness of 
his writings did not lie in their rhetorical merits. He was often 
urged by friends to publish in a book his celebrated ' Russell's 
Letters from the Battle-fields,' written for the Boston Traveller. 
But he would never consent." 

The treasures which he found in these years of 
travel enrich his sermons, his lectures, his books. 
His illustrations are his own, made the more vivid 
to listener and reader by their reality. The soul 
that looks through the eyes 

" Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

And true it is, that the world needs a preacher 
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who can read the trees and the brooks and stones. 
Not every man who stays away from church to go 
a-fishing can find these sermons which the exiled 
Duke, living " exempt from public haunt " and study- 
ing the " sweet uses of adversity," found so easily. 
True it is there are not one-half so many books and 
sermons in the running brooks as there should be. 
Many a dry, dry sermon has there been, is now, and 
it is greatly to be feared ever will be preached, that 
would be all the more palatable, all the more easily 
masticated at the least, for a long, all-night soaking- 
in the swift-running brook. And for some books that 
the world wots of, the fire would be even a better 
place than the brook. And for the "sermons in 
stones," one has but to listen to sermons in the 
worst tones that ever rasped and grated on the quiv- 
ering ear with nasal dissonance. Well for the lis- 
tener who cannot find the " sermons in stones " for 
himself, if he can sit in a church where there is a 
preacher who can bring the singing brook and whisp- 
ering woods into the pulpit. Far happier he than 
the wretched heirer whose pastor drags into the 
pulpit the "Encyclopedia of Ten Thousand Anec- 
dotes, Apt Illustrations, and Terse Sayings, weigh- 
ing Ten Thousand Five Hundred Pounds ; War- 
ranted to Illustrate Equally Well every Text in the 
Bible or the Newspapers ; Separately or all Together ; 
Endorsed by All the Manufactories of Hand-made 
Lithograph Sermons in the United States." 
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" During his journeys Mr. Conwell often visited General Gara- 
baldi, in Italy, and at his island home. They kept up a corre- 
spondence on matters of Italian history until the general's death. 
General Garabaldi called Mr. Conwell's attention to the heroic 
deeds of that admirer of America, the great and patriotic Vene- 
tian statesman, Daniel Manin. Mr. Conwell spent a long time 
gathering materials for a biography of Daniel Manin, and just 
before it was ready for the press the manuscript was destroyed 
by fire in the destruction of his home at Newton Centre, Massa- 
chusetts in 1880. Mr. Conwell's graphic lectures on Italian his- 
tory will never be forgotten by his hearers." — Scaling the Eagle's 
Nest. 

When that sweet-hearted, loving, and most lovable 
man, Samuel W. Duffield, near the close of his beau- 
tiful life and its enduring work, was writing his 
" English Hymns," he wrote to Miss Phoebe Cary, 
asking for some information as to the origin of her 

hymn, 

" One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o'er and o'er : 
I'm nearer home to-day 
Than e'er I've been before." 

" It is a matter of thankfulness," writes Mr. Duf- 
field, " that she was aware of the story which we 
append, and which greatly cheered her." In the last 
year of her life she wrote to him : — 

" I inclose the hymn and the story for you, not because I 
am vain of the notice, but because I thought you would feel a 
peculiar interest in them, when you knew the hymn was written 
eighteen years ago (1852) in your house. I composed it in the 
little back third-story bedroom, one Sunday morning, after com- 
ing home from church ; and it makes me happy to think that 
any word I could say has done a little good in the world." 
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" Colonel Russell H. Conwell," continues Mr. Duf- 
field ("English Hymns," page 448, Boston), "re- 
ceived a letter after Miss Gary's death from the old 
man referred to in the story. In it he declares that 
he has become a ' hard-working Christian,' while 
' Harry ' has utterly renounced gambling and kindred 
vices. The story — for which we are indebted to the 
personal observation and account of Colonel Conwell 
— is as follows : — " 

" In. Macao, China, not far from Hong-Kong, the principal 
occupation of the inhabitants is gaming. Here, on a certain 
occasion, a traveler found a company of gamblers in a back room 
on the upper floor of a hotel. At the table nearest him was an 
American, about twenty-five years old, playing with an old man. 
They had been betting and drinking. While the gray-haired 
man was shuffling the cards for a ' new deal ' the young man, in 
a .swaggering, careless way, sang, to a very pathetic tune, a verse 
of Phcebe Gary's beautiful hymn, ' One Sweetly Solemn Thought.' 
Hearing the singing, several gamblers looked up in surprise. 
The old man who was dealing the cards put on a look of melan- 
choly, stopped for a moment, gazed steadfastly at his partner in 
the game, and dashed the pack upon the floor under the table. 
Then said he, ' Where did you learn that tune ? ' The young 
man pretended that lie did not know he had been singing. 
' Well, no matter,' said the old man, ' I've played my last game, 
and that's the end of it. The cards may lie there till doomsday, 
and I will never pick them up.' The old man having won 
money from the young man — about one hundred dollars — took 
it out of his pocket, and handing it to the latter, said : ' Here, 
Harry, is your money ; take it and do good with it ; I shall with 
mine.' As the traveler followed them downstairs, he saw them 
conversing by the doorway, and overheard enough to know that 
the older man was saying something about the song which the 
young man had sung. It had, perhaps, been learned at a 
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mother's knee, or in a Sunday-school, and may have been (in- 
deed it was), the means of saving these gamblers, and of aiding 
others through their influence toward that nobler life which 
alone is worth the living." 

Phoebe Cary died, July 31st, 1871, in Newport, 
Rhode Island. "There," says her biographer, "with- 
out an instant's warning, her death throe came. She 
knew it. Throwing up her arms in instinctive fright, 
this loving, believing, timid soul, who had never stood 
alone in all her mortal life, as she felt herself drifting 
out into the unknown, the eternal, — starting on the 
awful passage from which there is no return, — 
cried, in a low and piercing voice ; ' O God, have 
mercy on my soul !' and died." 

"Nearer my Father's house, 
Where many mansions be ; 
Nearer the great White Throne, 
Nearer the jasper sea. 

" For even now my feet 

May stand upon its brink ; 
I may be nearer home. 
Nearer than now I think." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" THE BREATH OF AN UNFEe'd LAWYER. " 

"There's lots of men in Beaver Crick 
Thet's limberer in the jaw, 
But they hain't no man kin rassel me down 

When it comes to p'ints of law. 
An' ther's others besides me says it, 
An' ther's ben a heap of talk — 
Thet my opinions would git to ride 

When the Squire's 'ud hev to walk." 

— The Widder Plunkeit's Kittle. 

After the chaos of war, the order of law ; after the 
stern arbitration of the sword, from which there 
could be no appeal ; the sword, in its own august 
person, prosecuting witness, states attorney, judge, 
jury, and sheriff ; the sword, which first executed the 
accused and then subpoenaed the witnesses — the sol- 
dier turned to civil law, and sought to explore the 
mysteries of that profession which thirty years after 
the last shot was fired, is still trying causes growing 
out of a war that lasted but four years ; yea, which 
is not yet quite through with the War of 1812 ; which 
may, for aught a layman can know, have on a hand a 
few good suits growing out of the separation of the 
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colonies from the mother country ; nay, which has in 
its trustworthy hands, to the firm belief of credulous 
Americans, estates devised to them by corkscrewing 
ways of intricate instruments, in the time of William 
the Conqueror. Now that there are railways in 
Palestine and property is becoming sufficiently val- 
uable to make it worth fighting for, who knows but 
the Lost Tribes may find themselves able to prove 
their birth and lineage, and lay violent hands upon 
the new station, the elevator and the cornsheller 
which indicate the germ of an Oriental Chicago. 

It is said of Colonel Conwell, that from childhood 
he was an arbitrator; in the childish troubles and 
disputes that are ever-recurring features of school 
life, when the juvenile litigants did not appeal to 
clenched fists and grappling fingers, Russell would 
be appointed referee. This was before the cultured 
and polished days of baseball civilization, when an 
umpire is merely considered a target for the scorn and 
the bitter invectives of the defeated. Russell's first 
appearance in a real court of justice occurred in his 
boyhood, antedating therefore, by a number of years, 
his first successful case in Minneapolis. It was in 
the court of a justice of the peace. Court in the 
good old days of primitive practice, when the at- 
torney's office was his hat, which was high, bell- 
crowned and built to contain writs, leases, warranty 
deeds, mortgages, transcripts, processes, documents, 
papers, and all the legal blanks necessary to the com- 
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plete outfitting of a well-conducted and flourishing 
law office. Court was in session upon this occasion, 
in the " Store " at South Worthington. Court had 
come over from Northampton to hear the cause ; it 
was sitting, enthroned in the awful majesty of the 
law, upon a flour-barrel ; the attorneys sat on a milk- 
ing-stool and a soap-box ; the parties to the suit 
perched on the cracker-box and a nail-keg ; the wit- 
nesses leaned up against things, and the audience 
stood around. The boy Conwell, naturally, had the 
best place in the Temple of Justice. He sprawled 
out at full length on the counter, oblivious to the 
convenience of occasional customers, timid women, 
who nervously broke in upon the decorum of the 
court for mackerel or molasses. Russell planted his 
elbows on the counter, made a comfortable resting- 
notch for his chin with his socketed hands, and waved 
above his recumbent figure two bare feet, much cal- 
loused as to the soles, knotty and knobbed with a 
schoolboy's display of stone bruises, and possibly, 
although the records here are indecipherable, some- 
what travel-stained. 

The cause .was one which had awakened wide- 
spread interest. The property in dispute was "a 
calf with a white face and a broken horn," says the 
record, indicating a calf of somewhat mature years — 
old enough at least to have horns long enough to 
break. It may have been a calf, but it was no 
chicken. The plaintiff had lost a calf with a " white 
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face and a broken horn." While passing through 
the land on his search for lost stock, like the son of 
Kish, he found the missing sweet-breads with all the 
appurtenances thereunto appertaining, white face, 
hoofs, broken horn and all, in the barn of the defend- 
ant. He sent an officer of the law to seize the wan- 
dering property ; whereat and whom-at the owner of 
the barn came out, and strong in conscious inno- 
cence, resisted the majesty of the law. He came 
into court and swore, flatly contradicting the evi- 
dence of the plaintiff, that the veal with the broken 
horn and pallid countenance aforesaid, was the calf 
of his heart ; he had reared it from the earliest days 
of its first tremulous "blatting" (a very common 
term, not found in the Century Dictionary) and it 
had never for a single hour been off its native farm. 
But against this declaration the plaintiff brought 
witnesses who, so to speak, put the defendant in a 
hole. They swore they saw the defendant driving 
" a calf with a white face and a broken horn " up the 
mountain-side one night, just after the plaintiff had 
lost just such a calf with just such a combination of 
fractured horn and ghostly face. Ej^her somebody 
was lying, or else calves with white faces and broken 
horns in Hampshire county beat the record for seven- 
year old horses, which is impossible. The lawyers 
manfully strove to disentangle the snarl of conflicting 
testimony ; like the attorneys in " Widder Plunkett's 
Kittle," as they warmed to the work in hand, they'd 
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" — sweat and holler and rastle, 
An' rastle and sweat an' strain, 
Till thare galluses showed through thare weskits 
Like ef they'd ben in a rain." 

The defendant became excited. He broke in on 
the " proceedings " ; " he swore to his deposition," 
says the chronicler, "swore at the prosecuting at- 
torney," and wound up, Hke " a colt that wouldn't 
curry ner skeer," by " swearing at the justice." This 
was terrible. At this critical juncture Blucher came 
in sight, and the day was saved for the hard-pressed 
defense. Russell suddenly sprang to his feet, jumped 
off the counter, and rushed out regardless of the shouts 
from both sides and the bench of "order in court !" 
For, however the court may be disposed to overlook 
the choleric utterance of a reasonably excited defend- 
ant with a whole vote and some " in-floo-ence," it is 
justly and loftily severe upon any violation of the pro- 
prieties by a ten-year-old boy. In a moment the boy 
reappeared at the court-room door, pushing and shov- 
ing with great vigor and much shouting encour- 
agement, a most important witness for the defense. 
Another Richmond in the field ! A Calf with a White 
Face and a Broken Horn ! It roared its disapproval 
of the proceedings, and gave its bovine testimony re- 
luctantly but with gyrating tail and telling effect. 
It looked the crestfallen plaintiff in the face as a 
Calf of Ephesus which should say "Methinks thou 
art my glass, and not my brother ! " Russell told 
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how the calf now personally appearing before the 
court, had strayed to the " Eagle's Nest farm," and 
he had put it up and kept it, waiting for a claimant. 
The plaintiff apologized humbly, and paid the costs ; 
the defendant apologized, with an air of triumphant 
" I-told-you-so " contrition, to the court and all other 
persons at whom he had volleyed his objurgations ; 
white-winged peace brooded softly over the mack- 
erel kits, ropes of onions, axe helves, and other 
paraphernalia of the court-room ; Russell Conwell, 
unlicensed and unretained, had won his first case 
at law. 

Returning from the war, he entered the law office 
of Judge W. S. Shurtleff, of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, his former colonel, and read there until he 
went to the University of Albany, New York. Here 
he was graduated in law, and received the degree of 
LL.B. The reader has already followed him from 
the law school to the matrimonial altar, and has jour- 
neyed with the Colonel and his bride to Minneapolis. 
The practice of law was interrupted, as has been 
seen in its very beginning, by broken health, and the 
years of foreign travel. The home in the Northwest 
is given up ; and once again the law claims the trav- 
eler. Eastward the course of Conwell took its way ; 
the vast, illimitable Northwest was now sufficiently 
advanced to stand alone. The Colonel decided to 
build a new home in an old country which had grown 
up, and settled down, and had something to go to 
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law about, more lucrative than line fences which were 
worth more at that time than the farms they divided. 
He began practice and patience once more in Boston 
and its environs. It was a beginning, too. You may 
sit in the beautiful auditorium of the Temple, with 
some three thousand other people on the night of the 
Jubilee, and listen to the ex-lawyer say something 
about it himself, in another chapter (xxxix.). It is 
not always the poor client who has the hard times 
all to himself. Some years there are when the blue 
and gold on the office sign is new and deep and 
bright, that the learned counsel dines with Hope and 
sups with Disappointment, the supper being, even on 
ordinary occasions, far more elaborate in the formal 
arrangement of its courses than the dinner. Weary 
work this, waiting for clients who will not come, 
for patients who maintain an obstinate condition of 
rugged health, for readers who are yet learning to 
spell in words of no syllable. 

My dreams, like ships that went to sea, 
And got becalmed in sunnier climes, 

No more returned, are lost to me. 
Like promises of hopeful times ; 

And I have learned, with doubt oppressed, 

There are no birds in next year's nest. 

— Next Summer. 



CHAPTER XV. 

"THE NICE, SHARP QUILLETS OF THE LAW." 

" It pleases time and fortune, to lie heavy 
Upon a friend of mine, who in hot blood. 
Hath stepped into the law; which is past depth 
To those that without heed, plunge into 't." 

— Timon of Athens. 

While waiting for clients the Colonel's pen was 
kept busy with those sore plagues of literary life, 
the " pot-boilers," with which men waste in half an 
hour that which they would fain keep for the care- 
ful and thoughtful seasoning of years. In those 
days he was reduced to utter poverty. But by and 
by the sun began to burn through the fog. Edi- 
torials, political leaders, sketches of travel, now and 
again a hastily written book growing out of the 
crowded hours, and now and then a client. It did 
not exactly rain money, but there was a cheering in- 
crease in the number of people who had all manner of 
wrongs to be righted at once and at any cost to the 
other fellow. As his means permitted, with better 
times, he went into real estate speculation, and dur- 
ing the panic of 1874 was able to look down into an 
exceeding dark and bottomless hole, in which he had 

128 
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placed about fifty thousand dollars' worth of invest- 
ment, waiting for a "rise." But as the world turned 
over, the rise came out at the other end of the hole, 
where the other man was waiting. The Colonel also 
had the weakness of a good-natured man, and a man 
who has seen "hard lines " ; his heart readily warmed 
with sympathy to a friend in a strait place ; his 
" friends " soon discovered that it was much easier to 
borrow Russell Conwell's prosperous name for. ninety 
days than it was to earn the money by working three 
long months. The result was, that in the course of 
time he embellished quite a number of commercial 
albums with his esteemed autograph, and afterward 
paid for the illustration and binding himself, in- 
cluding the customary protest fees. One of these 
"friends" having secured a ten thousand dollar auto- 
graph from the lawyer — for a three hundred dollar 
album — took up a revised Boston lexicon, and dis- 
covered therein, high up in the F column, the word 
" Fail," which had been omitted, by some careless 
oversight, from Cardinal Richelieu's edition of that 
valuable work, the "Bright Lexicon of Youth." The 
friend speedily made an active transitive verb of it, 
first person, singular number. Straightway trouble 
knocked at the Colonel's door once more, and — as 
trouble usually does — found him at home. Trouble 
has a neighborly, informal way of dispensing with 
the cold and hollow conventionalities of artificial 
society ; a friendly back-door way of coming right 
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in without regard to "reception days," "at homes," 
or " back in fifteen minutes " placards. It has been 
known to walk right into an elegant office with 
ground-glass doors, whereon letters of gold haughtily 
and forbiddingly announce " Private ; positively no 
admittance." It has no respect for man or his ordi- 
nances, nor yet for his social position. It has been 
known to call a floor-walker "Johnny," and earthly 
assurance can go no farther. 

" My son, if thou become surety for thy neighbor, 
If thou hast stricken thy hand with a stranger, 
Thou art snared with the words of thy mouth, 
Thou art taken with the words of thy mouth. 
Do this now, my son, and deliver thyself. 
Seeing thou art come into the hand of thy neighbor ; 
Go bestir thyself, and importune thy neighbor ; 
Give not sleep to thine eyes. 
Nor slumber to thine eyelids. 

Deliver thyself as a gazelle from the hand of the hunter, 
And as a bird from the hand of the fowler.'' 

— Proverbs, vi. 1-5. 

Naturally enough, doing business in this way, deal- 
ing more with his heart than with his head, he failed. 
Went to the wall for about fifty thousand dollars as 
aforesaid, and suddenly found himself so poor that a 
walk to a free picture-gallery was an extravagance 
not to be thought of. But it is a blessed compensa- 
tion that night, which brings out the mosquitoes, 
also brings out the stars. Trouble brought a friend 
to Conwell's side ; a true friend ; one of the rare, 
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rare kind — the kind that God makes, whp come un- 
invited as trouble itself ; who come without waiting 
to be asked. There are " friends " — every man has 
had experience of them — who, seeing a man run over 
by a trolley car, will ask, " Did it hurt ? " before offer- 
ing to help the sufferer to his feet ; friends who, see- 
ing a man shoot through a hole in the ice, wait a few 
moments, and if he does not reappear, skate cau- 
tiously to the edge of the opening, politely inquiring, 
" Do you wish any assistance ? " and feel that they 
have done their whole duty, in proffering their aid. 
John H. Sanborn was not one of these men. When 
he knew his friend was in trouble, he did not wait to 
hear him cry out. He was at Conwell's side almost 
as soon as Trouble got there. He was there with his 
cheery words of encouragement, to tell the man who 
had gone down in the crash of the panic, that help 
was close at hand, coming right along ; he was there 
with the sound counsel of a cool, clear-headed business 
man, and the ready purse that backs the counsel of 
a friend. As the years brightened. Colonel Conwell 
was able to repay all this, so far as dollars can repay 
a debt. But the ready help, the generous unquestion- 
ing friendship, worth more than all the money in the 
world — that is a debt forever. That is something 
that can never be repaid. The more grateful and loving 
the debtor, the greater appears the ever-growing debt. 
It would seem, however, that he had not a sufficient 
number of needy friends who were on calling terms 
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with him, tQ satisfy his desire to help somebody else. 
Poverty and its pitiful struggles certainly had not 
made him bitter. All these years of trial broadened 
the man ; made his heart tender and sympathetic. 
As God prospered him, he divided his prosperity. 
People who read the Boston papers about those times 
were surprised to see in the advertising columns, the 
following very unprofessional card of a professional 
man, Lawyer Russell H. Conwell : — 

" Legal Advice for the Poor. 

" Any deserving poor person desiring legal advice or assist- 
ance will be given the same free of any charge, any evening ex- 
cept Sunday, at No. 12 Rialto Building, Devonshire St. None 
of these cases will be taken into court for pay." 

" I have written to Mr. Conwell," pathetically 
writes the author of "Scaling the Eagle's Nest," 
"to ask him for more particulars concerning this 
period of his life, and all the satisfaction I received 
was a friendly letter in which he says he has for- 
gotten all about it and that ' no one cares about it 
anyhow.' " The plaint of Comrade Higgins can be 
echoed by any other chronicler who has sought Mr. 
Conwell's aid in biographical research. The Conwell 
ideal of the biography of the Pastor of Grace Church 
appears to be one in which all mention of one Con- 
well is carefully eliminated. The historian can glean 
after him in the fields wherein he has wrought, and 
find here and there a very little stubble which has 
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fallen in the way of the toiling bondman who is 
chained to his pen, but for the most part the serf is 
compelled to lyake bricks without straw. Haply, 
Comrade Higgins, who now "rests from his labor 
while his works do follow him," has gone over this 
field, and succeeding scribes can do no better than 
poach on his brick-yard — raid on it — nay, sit down 
in the trenches and besiege it, capture it bodily, clay- 
pit, straw-stack, kiln, and all. Therefore, the guerilla 
who leads the following raid on the pages of " Scal- 
ing the Eagle's Nest " — so hardened doth necessity 
make some men — offers no apology for this whole- 
sale looting of that whereon he bestowed no labor : — 

" For several years Colonel Con well kept his oiBce open in the 
evening for the purpose of giving legal advice free of charge to 
any poor applicant. The students in his office testify that none 
of these charity cases were ever taken into court for pay, and 
many a poor widow secured her dower, many a friendless orphan 
his inheritance, through the disinterested efforts of this generous 
lawyer. 

" Much of his time and attention was claimed by applicants 
for pensions ; soldiers, orphans, and widows of soldiers applied 
to him in his office, on the trains, wherever they could find him ; 
they found the busy man a ready and sympathetic listener. He 
charged no fees for this class of business, although it sometimes 
laid him under more than a little personal expense, he occasion- 
ally visiting Washington in behalf of some poor soldier. His 
law partners say that he never lost a pension case, and never 
made a cent by all his pension business." 

It was a rigid rule of the law firm of which he was 
a member never to take a case into court if their 
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client was in the wrong, and never to accept a crim- 
inal case if the defendant seeking to retain any 
member of the firm was guilty. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a criminal would be found who could hoodwink 
the lawyers even as he defied the law. On one 
occasion a young man charged with picking pockets, 
convinced the Colonel that he was a much-injured 
innocent youth, whose simple life might be blighted 
by the foul and malicious charge against him. He 
enlisted the Colonel's sympathies so completely and 
warmly, that the lawyer triumphantly crushed all the 
logic and eloquence and evidence of the other side, 
brought his client out of the trial weeping, but ac- 
quitted and vindicated. When they reached the 
attorney's office, Injured Innocence pulled out of his 
pocket his lawyer's own pocket-book, having " swiped " 
it with professional dexterity while the champion of 
honesty was tearing the prosecution to rags in his 
behalf. " The rest is silence." One of his charity 
clients, a drunkard whom he had nursed through a 
perfect " circus " of delirium tremens, and then paid 
his fine in court, not to be outdone in generosity, 
wanted to borrow what money the Colonel had left 
after paying the fine. When this was refused he 
drew a knife and made a rush at the lawyer. Con- 
well knocked him down with a notarial seal — which 
in various ways is frequently used for that purpose, 
"then sent the man to the hospital and had him 
tenderly cared for." 
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" In the personal work of temperance reform he was always 
active. He never drank intoxicating liquors of any kind him- 
self, but he had a sympathy with those who did. He often 
took drunkards to his own beautiful home in Somerville and in 
Boston, and dosed them all night. He never passed a reeling 
man on the street without speaking kindly to him. Many of 
his law cases were in defense of the poor inebriates, or for their 
widows, orphans, or deserted families. At one time he was the 
guardian over sixty orphan children. 

" In these years in Boston, as in Minneapolis, he was actively 
engaged in politics, and was the especial favorite of the working- 
men. At one time he was nominated by the Republican party 
for the State Legislature, but was defeated on the temperance 
issue. At another time he was persistently urged by the Repub- 
lican and Workingmen's party, in the Fifth Massachusetts con- 
gressional district to accept a nomination for Congress, but he 
refused. General Nathaniel P. Banks was a favorite political 
friend of Colonel Conwell, who most successfully managed one 
campaign for him. His name was urged by Senators Charles 
Sumner and Henry Wilson, for the United States Consulship at 
Naples, but it was without his knowledge ; he enjoyed the activ- 
ity and excitement of political work, but was averse to holding 
office. He was considered an expert in contested election cases ; 
in matters to be heard and decided by the Legislature, he fre- 
quently appeared before that body as the advocate of cities and 
towns." 

In all this political experience he learned the ways 
of men ; he learned that to " rout the enemy, horse, 
foot, and dragoons" meant, by free interpretation, that 
you had pulled through with about seventeen majority 
in a district that usually gave seven thousand ; he 
learned how " to keep the camp fires brightly burn- 
■ ing," which as a rule consists in writing about five 
editorials per week, each one good for a libel suit or 
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a clubbing, sometimes both ; he learned to " view 
with alarm," when the enemy has the audacity to 
have a longer torchlight procession than " we " can 
string out with all the boys in the township ; to 
"point with pride" when Vermont goes Republican. 
At the proper point in the campaign he could say, 
" Now, by St. George, the fight goes bravely on," 
and in the stunned silence which follows defeat, he 
could remark, " Now that the smoke of the conflict 
has cleared away, let us glance calmly over the field." 
For of such phrase-making versatility is born the 
genius of American politics. And possibly because 
of his active personal participation in politics, because 
he knows the alphabet thereof, because he knows 
how fields are lost- and won. Preacher Conwell finds 
no difficulty at all in preaching clear through a heated 
Presidential campaign, without once going to the 
newspapers for a Sunday morning text. The 
preacher who has mixed a little with practical poli- 
tics on week days, is very apt to be glad enough to 
give the subject a profound rest on Sunday. 

Searching for straw one barren day, with his tale 
of bricks still incomplete, and a diminutive task- 
master with an inky face at the door, piping his 
sulphurous demand for "copy," Comrade Higgins, 
raiding the rick-yard of the Hartford Courant (Octo- 
ber 25, 1872) found the following local item, show- 
ing how the Colonel, in law, in politics, in journaUsm, 
in any kind of work that came to his hand, always 
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knew how to " do the next thing," and to do it in 
the simplest and quickest way. 

" While two young ladies by the name of CuUows were driven 
out by a coachman, Wednesday morning, the horses took fright 
at an approaching train, and, dashing through the fence, started 
at a furious speed across a rocky field. The cowardly coachman 
leaped from the seat and let go the reins, leaving the ladies to 
their fate. Colonel R. H. Conwell, the orator and writer of 
Boston, saw the condition of affairs and bravely rushed to the 
rescue. He overtook the team, after they had broken the shaft 
and just as they were making a short turn, which must have 
crushed the ladies with the carriage, had he not seized the horses 
by the bridles. He is a powerful man, but' so great was their 
headway that he was carried over rocks and ditches, a distance 
of more than a hundred yards, and when the exhausted horses 
were finally stopped, their heads bled profusely where the har- 
ness straps cut in, and the Colonel was bruised and his clothing 
torn, and injured internally so severely that a physician was 
called, who for a while feared a fatal result. The ladies escaped 
without a scratch, but the carriage was almost a total wreck. 
The Colonel is doing well at this writing, but could not fill a 
lecture engagement which he had at Plainville, Wednesday 
night, as the physician would not let him be removed." 

Years of varied occupation and experiences these, 
but they were not wasted years. Just what he was 
going to do with all the material he was gathering, 
he probably did not know ; but it was good material. 
It was " considerably mixed" ; it didn't look any more 
like a career than a pile of brick and stone and lum- 
ber in the street resembles the Temple. Neverthe- 
less, the Temple is there. The Colonel couldn't, or 
wouldn't, see very far ahead of himself in those days ; 
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there was more fog, and mist, and cloud, than sun- 
shine, but he knew there was going to be a to-mor- 
row in his life, as surely as on the calendar, and he 
was looking for it and living toward it. 

Somewhere, out on the blue seas sailing, 

Where the winds dance and spin, 
Beyond the reach of my eager hailing 

Over the breakers' din — 
Out where the dark storm-clouds are lifting, 
Out where the blinding fog is drifting. 
Out where treacherous sands are shifting — 

My ship is coming in. 

— Looking for To-Morrow. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

"HEAR ME, FOR I WILL SPEAK." 

We went to Gladwyne Baptist Church a week ago last night, 
To hear a feller lecture there, about " A Losin' Fight " ; 
You see, we ben a havin' a course fer " Bushrod Post," 
An' it's ben a " losin' fight " fer us, financially, almost. 

This man 'at lectured — on the bills — was Ginerl Ellsworth Drew, 
'Bout nine year old, I reckon, maybe, when the war was through; 
But he fit the war from eend to eend in couple of hours, about. 
An' he would of fit another, only all the lamps went out. 



I've heerd a heap an' read a heap of talk about the war, 
An' the fellers that wan't in it, seems to know it more an' more; 
An' the fellers that was in it, an' got whipped in every fight, 
Is the ones that shows us how the ones that won was never right. 

— A Privates Reminiscences. 

In 1864, before the assembled alumnae and students 
of Mount Holyoke College, Russell H. Conwell de- 
livered his first lyceum lecture, on some historical 
subject bearing on the "Benefits to Humanity accru- 
ing from Previous Wars. " He is quoted as saying that 
the lecture was a failure, both in matter and delivery. 
Possibly ; perhaps he did not know ; a man is a very 
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poor judge of his own best work on the rostrum. 
And even if it must be set down as a failure, it was 
just as well, perhaps. Happy is the man who makes 
all his mistakes in the morning ; he will have the 
long afternoon in which to correct them ; unless he 
dies at noon. It is a most unfortunate thing for a 
man to strike twelve the first time. He has to wait 
so long before he strikes it again. And even on his 
way around the dial, he may, as suggested above, run 
down about 3.30 p.m. and never get any farther. 
After this lecture at South Hadley, Massachusetts, 
Colonel Conwell rejoined his regiment in the front, 
and if the sting of failure still rankled in his breast, 
the Southrons suffered for that unfortunate lec- 
ture, even as they have been made to rejoice since 
then, in delightful evenings with Conwell and " Acres 
of Diamonds," " A Silver Crown," or any other sub- 
ject which the orator might choose to make brilliant 
and instructive and entertaining by his eloquent 
treatment thereof. 

His success on the platform began so early, it has 
grown so steadily, that it is somewhat difficult to 
realize that its initial was a failure. At any rate, his 
first failure was the last, up to date. He leaped into 
almost instant popularity ; politics and the Lyceum 
claimed him, called for him, and made contracts for 
him. The Rostrum descended a little from its dignity 
and divided time with " The Stump." As long ago 
as 1870 he lectured a few times abroad, and his ap- 
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pearance on the platform in England led the London 
Telegraph to say : — 

"The young man is weirdly like his native hills. You can 
hear the cascades and the trickling streams in his tone of voice. 
He has a strange and unconscious power of so modulating his 
voice as to suggest the howl of the tempest in rocky declivities, 
or the soft echo of music in distant valleys. The breezy fresh- 
ness and natural suggestiveness of varied nature in its wild state 
was completely fascinating. He excelled in description, and the 
auditor could almost hear the Niagara roll as he described it, and 
listened to catch the sound of sighing pines in his voice as he 
told of the Carolinas." 

To repeat a tithe of what people have said and 
thought of his lectures, would be simply to reprint 
volumes of press notices and personal encomiums. 
No man on the lyceum platform to-day stands higher 
in popular esteem, no lecturer is in greater demand. 
The regular lyceum courses during the winter are 
clamorous for him, and the " Summer Assemblies," 
those children of the lyceum, feel that their lists are 
sadly incomplete if the name of Russell H. Conwell 
does not occupy a prominent place. His method of 
instruction is entertaining, and his entertainment is 
always instructive. His bright, natural, rippling 
humor is made the vehicle for some thought that 
will remain in the mind, blossom and grow to fruition 
long after the jest has been forgotten. 

Not the least wearing part of this preacher's life 
is that devoted to the platform. The lecturer is a 
cricket who sings merrily during the dark, cold 
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winter days, while the ant, virtuous little prig, is gorg- 
ing itself with the dried flies and grasshopper legs, 
beetle-wings, and other hard and indigestible articles 
of commissary stores, amassed by incessant and rather 
ill-natured toil all summer, and stored away for selfish 
devouring at a time when the little glutton, who — or 
which, as you will — is really one of the most unmiti- 
gated pests in the world of crawling things, fondly 
hopes the cricket is starving to death and freezing 
between meals. Blessed be the cricket for its cheery 
song. If so be that Arctic fates overtake him with 
the first white frost, he can " hang up de fiddle an' 
de bow," and curl up under a haystack to die, with 
the comforting reflection that at least he never made 
a Sunday-school picnic a place of torment. 

Read just one page from the lecturer's experience ; 
he rises at 4 a.m. to take a train which is due at 4.30. 
Hastily he makes his toilet in the little room fur- 
nished like the cell of a good county jail, with a bed 
to sleep in, a chair to sit in, water for the face and 
hands, a gauzy, semi-transparent towel, well stricken 
in years, a block of granite soap, hand polished. It 
is too early for any one to be astir save the night- 
watchman who called him, and he is no porter. The 
distinguished orator carries his own valise, which is 
so constructed that it abrades both legs at every step 
— this is the triumph of the trunk-maker's ingenuity. 
He reaches the station still alive, for which he is, or 
is not, thankful, according to his humor. He has 
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both gloves, but left one overshoe at the hotel. 
There is no time to go back for it ; the train is due 
in eight minutes. Snowbound somewhere, it comes 
along in an hour and ten minutes. That misses the 
connection with the Whoa, Haw, and Gee short line 
for himj he "wires" the committee that he will 
have to come around by the Tip Up & Turnover and 
drive over from Waycross. He dines at Hemlock 
Bridge. An enterprising restaurateur, knowing that 
trains always stop while the track men brace up the 
bridge, has established there one of those hopelessly 
dirty, appetite-destroying, loafer-nurturing places, 
where " All kinds of Soft Drinks, Tobacco and Se- 
gars and Sandwiches and Hot Coffee " are sold. A 
man never eats anything at this sort of place, but the 
sight and smell of it destroy every last trace and 
symptom of hunger, so one end of eating is gained 
very inexpensively. At 7.45 p.m. he alights from the 
wagon that brought him over from Waycross in the 
rain. The weather affects the audience, and the lect- 
urer, feeling that the very best he can do impresses his 
hearers, not unnaturally, as being a little the worst 
they ever heard, is buoyed up by the conviction if he 
talks long enough ten o'clock will come around some 
time that same night. At last the end is reached ; a 
faint murmur of condemnatory applause escorts him 
from the platform. It is Saturday night. The blessed 
hope of a Sabbath rest on the morrow makes his pil- 
low soft, for it has been a busy week, every day full of 
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long, flying journeys, and every night full of lecture. 
The chairman detains the impatient audience long 
enough to announce that the Distinguished Speaker 
of the Evening, having decided to remain in "our 
city" for his Sabbath rest, has kindly consented 
to preach in the First Baptist Church at 10.30 
to-morrow morning, and will also address the Men's 
meeting at the Young Men's Christian Association 
at 4 P.M., and will preach in Zion Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at 7.30 in the evening. The audience 
then escapes ; the lecturer, learning there is no place 
open at that hour where he may get the dinner that 
he didn't eat and the supper that he missed, placidly 
smiles and lies, saying he isn't very hungry anyhow. 
A few friends, remarking that "they don't suppose 
he can go to sleep right after speaking," attend him 
to his room at the hotel to keep him from getting 
lonesome and homesick, which they do by filling the 
room with cigar smoke of varying qualities of strength 
and flavor, while they encourage him to tell stories 
and give recitations until twelve o'clock, when the 
approach of Sunday morning breaks up the party, 
The lecturer groans as he gropes his way under the 
blankets, half hoping that if once he gets to sleep he 
may never awaken, which impious aspiration is rudely 
negatived by the youngest man in the party, who 
comes thundering at his door next morning at seven 
o'clock, bringing two autograph albums and a cigar 
six inches long, stronger than the memory of a wasted 
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life ; and what is more, he is a little hurt if the 
lecturer does not admit him, or declines to sit up in 
bed and smoke that cigar to the bitter end, which is 
both ends. He goes through the "stated services" 
of the " Rest day ; " half a dozen strangers are invited 
to meet him at dinner; he is taken out to make a 
couple of calls before going to the Association rooms ; 
after the evening service he is taken "just for a few 
minutes " to call upon a " most influential and charm- 
ing family," not a member of which found time to 
attend one of his numerous public appearances, and 
when his friends bid him good night at last, they say, 
" Well, you have had a good, quiet Sunday rest with 
us ; you will feel all the better prepared for your 
week's work.'' And the lecturer, escaping some peo- 
ple who are waiting for him in the hotel office, by 
bribing the porter to let him in at the back door, goes 
to bed, comprehending more clearly than ever before 
the goodness and wisdom of the Creator in putting 
the Sundays six days apart. 

There is a sunny side to lecturing ; the greater 
part of it is sunny, pleasant, sweet to look back upon 
and good to remember. But lecturing is a business, 
like the law and medicine ; it is hard work ; if it 
wasn't, there would be no money in it. If it was 
easy, every man would make his own lectures. If 
everybody could do it, nobody would try to do it. 
The roar and rattle, clang and rush, dust, smoke, 
and cinders of railway travel is wearing, irritating, 
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well-nigh maddening, continued day after day, months 
together. The lecturer travels over a wider scope of 
country than any commercial traveler, is tied more 
closely to dates and times, makes longer trips than 
the conductor who starts out with him, and then 
lectures for two hours after the wearied conductor 
and tired commercial man have gone to bed. And 
how this man does this through the week, and hurry- 
ing home, stands in his pulpit Sunday morning with 
a new sermon, fresh and bright and inspiring, is a 
marvel to the men who have tried it. To people who 
never try it, of course it is the easiest thing in the 
world. 

Now Winter comes, I have no care, 

I ask no ant to give me room, 
I beg no bee for dainty fare, 

I sing and laugh at Winter's gloom ; 
And that the Summer hours I danced away, 
Bring no regret to me this arctic day. 

For this is the season, as you may conjecture. 
That is joy to the Lecturer, Singer, and Printer ; 

So stick up the posters, announce a -new lecture — 
I'm one of the crickets that sing in the Winter ! 

— Plaint of the Cricket. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

"HE PREACHED TO ALL MEN EVERYWHERE." 

"Let lovers tell of love accepted; let soldiers tell of victories vron; 
let long-imprisoned men tell of release; but ah, when the door of 
heaven opens to the repentant sinner, the kneeling Christian praying 
expectant at his side knows a sublimer joy than all the rest combined." 
— Russell H. Conwell. 

There was coming just a little gleam of gray light 
in the east to show that morning was near at hand ; 
the night of poverty was waning ; the day was climb- 
ing over the mountain tops — 

" The de^ morn, 
With breath all incense and vyith cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds a^way with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth contained no tomb " — 

when the young wife, Jennie Conwell, wearied in 
the way and died "when yet there was but a little 
way to come unto Ephrath" and he "buried her 
there in the way of Ephrath ; the same is Bethle- 
hem." So near to the " house of bread " ; so near 
to the resting-place. It was well ; what matter, 
then ? She rested, quietly, sweetly, as one whose 
work of patience and service was wholly finished, 
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made complete when she closed her soft eyes against 
the dawning light. In the sorrowing heart and the 
strong arms of her husband she left two children, a 
son and a daughter. The son, Leon, is a resident 
of Philadelphia. He has followed his father's foot- 
steps around the globe ; one is reminded of his 
father in the vigorous tone of his published letters ; 
his quickness to see and the vividness with which he 
can tell what he saw. The daughter, Mrs. Nima H. 
Tuttle, is the wife of Edgar G. Tuttle of Newark, 
New Jersey, civil engineer. 

The Colonel had not been having an easy time 
with his conscience for years past. Even when he 
was a boy, the son of a godly father and a praying 
mother, his mind, with all the multiplied visions and 
ambitions that make the mind of an active boy a 
polyglot of purposes and intentions, a changing 
kaleidoscope of plans and dreams, he had been di- 
vided, as he neared the time for a final decision, be- 
tween the law and the ministry. For a boy of his 
temperament, the law possessed peculiar charms ; 
when he was a young man, its promises of work and 
reward, the distinction and applause so dear to the 
oratorical temperament, were more alluring than 
ever, and still the restless conscience kept whisper- 
ing to him, making its still small voice heard in the 
loudest applause that thundered its delighted appro- 
bation of his words on rostrum and the political 
stump, "As ye go. Preach." While he was a student 
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in the University of Albany, he was reading works 
on theology, and his bookshelves indicated that a 
law reader was sharing his room with a theological 
student. So indeed he was, although but one man 
occupied the room. He began collecting a theologi- 
cal library in 1867, "sending to Germany for a 
number of books which for a time were detained in 
the Custom House at Boston," a detention which 
might have inclined this distinguished Pennsylvanian 
— for Pennsylvania claims him at least as an adopted 
son — to listen to the heresies of free trade. When 
he was admitted to the bar, in the Supreme Court 
of New York in 1865, a graduate of the University, 
"he is said to have had a Greek Testament in his 
pocket." "In 1875, he was admitted to practice in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and that 
evening he delivered an address in Washington City, 
on the ' Curriculum of the School of the Prophets in 
Ancient Israel.' " 

" For some years he evinced the deepest interest in Christian 
antiquities. He gathered from all parts of the Old World photo- 
graphs of the ancient manuscripts, and of sacred places, and kept 
up a frequent correspondence with many professors and ex- 
plorers interested in that subject. He often lectured in schools 
and colleges on archaeological subjects, with illustrations pre- 
pared for the calcium light under his own supervision. When 
his library was destroyed by fire, the greatest loss was in valuable 
theological works." 

He knew what he ought to do ; he could not help 
hearing the voice that, amid all the changes of his 
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life, was urging him constantly in one direction. 
The struggle between inclination and duty, between 
ambition and service, for years had fretted him ; it 
had irritated him ; it had divided him against him- 
self. It was this conflict that had impelled him — 
he could not himself tell how or why — to jeer at the 
faithful little Bible reader, Johnny Ring, who was his 
orderly, commanding him, by his military authority, 
to close his Bible and never read it again, even while 
the man's heart was wrung and tormented by the 
thought of the wickedness he was doing. It was 
a struggle somewhat similar to one which a distin- 
guished young lawyer of Tarsus, one " Saul, who is 
also Paul" passed through, convincing himself that 
he best served God by persecuting His people, "be- 
ing exceedingly mad against them ; " verily thinking 
that he " ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth." Even so, this lawyer of 
a later day was finding it " hard to kick against the 
goads." Johnny Ring's fidelity to duty, which alone 
made him more than faithful to his Captain, was a 
picture constantly before his mental vision. The 
soldier was leading the Captain ; the Armor-bearer 
was commanding the Chieftain ; vainly, in his rest- 
lessness and irritation while in the army had he 
sought relief by attempting to persuade himself that 
the story of the cross was after all but a " cunningly 
devised fable ; " and now he was a Christian, still 
learning his duty. He lifted his eyes to the sword 
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hanging upon the wall above his bed — that was no 
"air-drawn dagger;" that was real; the hands that 
had carried it through smoke and fire and ringing 
rifle shots ; the boy who had gladly and heroically 
given his brave young life to save this deadly toy of 
steel and gold, was not a character of fiction ; he was 
real, and a life like that could not end in the white 
walls of a hospital — it begun there. Then back of 
it all, underlying the power of the heroism, inspiring 
the fidelity ; making the sacrifice of life for duty's 
sake a most natural part of life ; the soil in which 
all this fair blossom and perfect fruit of character 
had seed and root and life and nourishment — the 
Bible which Johnny read — can "a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit ? " " Do men gather grapes of 
thorns ? " Men would be glad indeed sometimes to 
disbelieve this old Book, but at every turn of life, in 
every act of heroism, in every deed of goodness, in 
every manly inspiration and every noble act, its 
Truth confronts them and confounds their scepti- 
cism. They may deny it, but in the very souls of 
them they have to believe it. So it was that even at 
a time when the soldier Conwell was trying to per- 
suade himself that he did not believe this Book he 
did believe it, and the knowledge that he did believe 
it, that he had to believe it whether he would or 
would not, that he could not look at the sun and say 
"It is night and darkness," fretted him, and tossed 
him about in his mind, a rudderless ship, chafing with 
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the waves, angrily and helplessly contending against 
hidden currents and adverse winds. In his struggle 
between inclination and duty, the ambition of the 
man and the service of the Christian, he was going 
through much of the old conflict again. 

Then came Death, — "the black camel that kneels 
at every man's door." If his heart had held political 
ambition, if his dreams had been to climb to eminence 
in his chosen profession of the law — and what young 
man's life is without ambitions and aspirations of 
greatness and power } — -he was now awakened from 
this dreaming ; the visions which had been so bright 
and alluring faded from his thought. He resisted 
no longer. "Jesus said unto him, 'Let the dead 
bury their dead : but go thou and preach the king- 
dom of God.' " It was a gentle, tender hand that 
was leading him, but all the might of the soldier and 
logic of the lawyer was powerless against its quiet 
influence. He gave himself to Sunday-school work, 
and his genial, fresh, wholesome heartiness especially 
adapted him for work among the little people. He 
knew them, understood them, and had no fear of 
losing his dignity when he bent his tall figure to 
stoop to the level of the infant class ; howbeit, most 
men, going into the primary department are some- 
what surprised to learn that more than anything else 
they need a step-ladder. The level of quick-thinking 
children is not unlike the level of low water at New 
Orleans — a little higher than the streets of the city 
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and the people who walk therein. It is the man who 
fears he may lose his dignity by descending to the 
" infant class " who has greatest need of the step- 
ladder. In the case of some men who occasionally 
— which is much too often — address the infants as 
" My gn-dear-er gn-children-er " a fire escape wouldn't 
be any too elevating. Mr. Conwell at the same time 
" began to preach at mission stations. He preached 
to the sailors on the wharves, and to the Sunday 
loafers he gave sermons from a barrel-head pulpit." 
Hand in hand, the Colonel, the Lawyer, and the Poli- 
tician were slowly retiring from the field, and the 
Preacher, out of the material of the fortress, the jury 
box, and the stump, was building a pulpit. He had 
plenty of material, and he had need of it all. The 
pulpit he was building, like the house you build for 
yourself, was destined to grow a long ways beyond 
the original design of the builder. 

Daily was this work brought to his thought and 
heart ; it was impressed upon him ; the conviction 
that it was to be his life work, that it was to claim 
not a part, but all of his time and energy, was grow- 
ing ; more and more deeply was he convinced that 
God would accept from him no divided service; 
"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind ;" and all of these "alls " did 
not leave much room for self. Nevertheless, it was 
no easy matter to give up all his life ambitions; 
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"all" is a large word to any man when it is applied 
to "giving up." 

During these years of uncertainty, the influence 
of a good, noble, true-hearted Christian woman again 
came into his life, to lead it in right paths, to mold 
it to God's purposes. In his work in Boston, he 
met, at a German mission school in the suburbs. 
Miss Sarah F. Sanborn, of Newton Centre, Massa- 
chusetts. Miss Sanborn was an orphan ; a member 
of a wealthy, cultured, and influential family. Her 
birthplace was Parsonfield, Maine ; her father, an in- 
timate personal friend of James G. Blaine, was for 
many years a prominent figure in public affairs, and 
a member of the State Senate. At the time of her 
acquaintance with Colonel Conwell, she was making 
her home with her brother, the late John H. Sanborn, 
of Newton Centre. She was an earnest, consecrated 
Christian woman. Profoundly interested in the same 
lines of work, the Colonel and Miss Sanborn were 
naturally brought together by their mission labors, 
and the acquaintance deepened into the sincerest 
friendship. They were married at the residence of 
Mr. Sanborn, April 23d, 1874, and began their life- 
work at Colonel Conwell's new home at College Hill, 
Somerville, Massachusetts. Largely did her womanly 
influence mold her husband's career. She strength- 
ened his convictions of duty and encouraged his in- 
clination toward the ministry. In all the years of 
their wedded life, she has been to him a wise coun- 
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selor and a zealous coadjutor. For years she was 
his private secretary; she enters into all his work 
with a cheery, earnest enthusiasm that is of incalcu- 
lable value to the over-busy man ; she is his gentlest 
and wisest critic ; and withal, never too busy herself 
to cooperate in the intellectual life and plans of the 
preacher and orator, she makes for him a home glow- 
ing with the brightest social life — a model parson- 
age, both for pastor and people. All the love, and 
respect, and admiration which holds its course in a 
clear and overflowing stream from the Temple to the 
parsonage surrounds the "Mistress of the Manse," 
even as it eddies about her distinguished husband. 
One child was born to them, a daughter — Agnes, 
now a young woman. 

" Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet." 

She inherits the intellectual strength of her gifted 
parents, some sketchy and entertaining letters of 
travel have appeared from her pen, and she is a 
devoted and successful teacher in the Sunday-school 
at the Temple. 

" For a time Colonel Conwell continued his law practice and 
engaged in building enterprises and real estate speculations. 
But it was all unsatisfactory, and he says that work became 
merest drudgery. It had no attraction to him, and it seemed to 
bring only trouble and loss. Providence set its tide against 
him, and he pulled against the stream. He tried to satisfy his 
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conscience by taking a Bible class in the Baptist church at Tre- 
raont Temple, Boston. But that only intensified his unrest. 
His class, beginning with four scholars, in a few months num- 
bered six hundred regular registered attendants." 

As he noted the growing influence of the teacher 
with this great class of learners, the sense of respon- 
sibility increased ; a part of his time would not sufifice 
for the labor demanded in the great field white unto 
harvest. And still, as more and more he yielded to 
this call which he could not shut out of his thoughts, 
he became fearful lest he might be making a mistake, 
stepping into a work for which he was unfitted ; that 
he was misinterpreting the impulses of his con- 
science. He sought advice of President Hovey, of 
Newton Theological Seminary ; how could he decide, 
he wanted to know, if he had "a call to the min- 
istry" .' "If people are called to hear you," replied 
the Doctor, " then you may safely claim that you are 
called to preach." Wherein truly lieth a great differ- 
ence between the preacher and the hypnotist. It is 
one thing to awaken men so that they must hear, 
though they would not ; and quite another to lull 
them to sleep. The preacher, crying in the wilder- 
ness, makes the desert populous : he builds churches 
in the waste places. Alas for the man who thinks 
he is "called to preach," when his experience in 
the "sacred desk" shows unmistakably that God in- 
tended him to be a sleepiitg-car conductor. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

" FOR HE HATH BUILT US A SYNAGOGUE." 

" Of course, I've seen great changes made, 
And fought against 'em, too; 
And first a choir was interdooced. 

Then cushings in each pew; 
Next, boughten carpet for the floor. 

And then, that very year, 
They got a new melodeon 
And the big shandyleer." 

— The Old Deacon's Lament. 

Shrinking from seeking ordination to the ministry 
yet impelled to "do the work of an evangelist," 
Mr. Conwell entered the pulpit of his first pastorate 
through the door of his law office. There was a meet- 
ing-house in Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1877, well- 
nigh old enough and sufficiently dilapidated, had it 
belonged to the right church, to work miracles. It 
was the property of the Baptist society, which had 
tired itself to death doing nothing, than which no 
kind of exertion will kill a church more quickly or 
more completely. Consequently the old building was 
useless either as a gospel ship in active commission 
or a relic with the odor of sanctity hanging over it 
The few surviving Baptists in Lexington wished to 
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sell the house and lot, " to dispose of it in some way 
that it might be used in Christian, work," or at least 
cease to be a moldy and tottering reproach to them. 
They consulted Lawyer Conwell, and as a lawyer he 
went to Lexington and called a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the old church, for the purpose of securing 
legal action on the part of that body preparatory to 
selling the property. He got some three or four old 
Baptists together and, as they talked the business over, 
they became reluctant to vote, either to sell, destroy, 
keep, or give away the old meeting-house. Long 
years of inactivity had incapacitated them from doing 
anything ; even from being able to know what they 
wanted to do. It was not at all an isolated instance 
of paralysis, or petrifaction of the will. A church 
that sleeps long enough never knows when to awake. 
But in this instance the slumbering church, just a 
little restless with dawning wakefulness, had been 
led at the right time by Providence to retain a human 
alarm clock for their lawyer. While discussing the 
situation with these sorrowful old saints, and one good 
old deacon wept to think that " Zion had gone into 
captivity," while " Moab had been at his ease from 
his youth," the preacher came to the front and dis- 
placed the lawyer ; rather, the two became yoke-fel- 
lows in the work to be done. It was the crisis in his 
life ; the parting of the ways. In a flash of light, thg 
decision was made. "It flashed upon me, sitting 
there as a lawyer, that there was a mission for me 
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there." He advised promptly and strongly against 
selling the property. " Keep it ; hold service in it ; 
have preaching in it ; hold prayer-meetings in it ; re- 
pair the altar of the Lord that is broken down ; go to 
work ; get God to work for you, and work with Him ; 
God will turn again your captivity, your mouths shall 
be filled with laughter and your tongues with sing- 
ing." They listened -to this enthusiastic lawyer whom 
they had retained as a legal adviser, in dumb amaze- 
ment — "Is Saul also among the prophets.'" But 
having given his advice, he was prompt to act upon 
it himself. " Where will we get a preacher } " " Here 
is one who will serve you until you can get one you 
will like better, and who can do you more good." " But 
we are poor; we have no money." "The preacher 
won't cost you so much as a lawyer." (Neither of 
him cost them anything.) " Announce preaching in 
the old meeting-house next Sunday ! " 

Sunday came, and the lawyer-preacher was there. 
Less than a score of hearers sat in the moldy old pews. 
The windows were broken and but illy repaired by 
the curtaining cobwebs tattered by their wintry blast. 
The hand of time and decay had frescoed the ceiling 
by tearing off the plastering in irregular and angular 
patches. The old stove, fireless as the church, "had 
rusted out at the back," and the crumbling stove-pipe 
was a menace to the saints who sat within range of 
its fall. The pulpit was what Mr. Conwell called a 
"crow's perch," and one can imagine the platform 
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creaking under the military tread of the tall lawyer 
who stepped into its lofty height to preach. Pity that 
the camera had not caught that interior as a compan- 
ion plate to the interior of the Temple, shown else- 
where in these pages. But, old although it was, they 
say, " a cold, gloomy, damp, dingy old box," it was a 
meeting-house, and Mr. Con well preached in it. That 
a lawyer should practice, was a commonplace, everyday 
truth ; but that a lawyer should preach — that was 
indeed a novelty. That was something to " behold " 
and " lo " about. Alas, that the commonplace thing 
about the — but this is irrelevant. The congregation 
of " sixteen or seventeen " at the first service was no 
more discouraging to Mr. Conwell then, than the 
Temple congregations of four to five thousand are 
surprising to him now. The following Sabbath, 
about forty worshipers sat in the rickety pews 
and heard a lawyer preach. Another week, and 
when the new preacher climbed into that high pul- 
pit, he looked down upon a crowded house — " the 
little old chapel was dangerously full." Indeed, 
before the hour for service, under the thronging 
feet of the gathering congregation, " one side of 
the front steps" — astonished, no doubt, and over- 
whelmed by the unwonted demand upon their ser- 
vices — "did fall down." They were encouraged to 
build a fire in the ancient stove that morning, but 
it was past regeneration ; like Sanballat and the 
Ammonite it seemed to be " grieved exceedingly 
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that there was come a man to seek the welfare of 
the children of Israel ; " it smoked so viciously that 
" all the invalids who had come to the meeting were 
smoked out." The old stove had lived its. day and 
was needed no longer. There was a fire burning in 
the old meeting-house that the hand of man had not 
lighted and could not kindle ; that all the storms of 
the winter could not quench. The pulpit and the 
preacher had a misty look in the eyes of the old 
saints at that service. They had to laugh or cry 
and it was indecorous, if not outbreakingly wicked, 
to laugh in meeting. And the preacher } He looked 
into the earnest faces before him, into the tearful, 
hopeful eyes, and said in his own strong heart, " We 
will build a new church." 

A poor church ; not a dollar in the treasury ; not a 
rich man — far from it — in the society. A society 
without influence in the community, so long had it 
been asleep. After service he spoke about building 
a new church to two or three of the members. " A 
new church.'" They couldn't raise enough money 
to put windows in the old one. 

" I don't want new windows, I want a new church." 
They shook their heads and went home, thinking 
what a pity it was that such an able lawyer should be 
so visionary in practical church affairs. That was 
Sunday night. Early Monday morning Colonel Con- 
well went shopping, as is the manner of the preacher 
who has had a good collection on Sunday. He bought 
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a pick-axe and a woodman's axe, shouldered them, and 
marched upon that devoted old meeting-house, as he 
had marched against Hood's intrenchments before 
Atlanta. Strange, unwonted sounds saluted the ears 
of the early risers and awakened the sluggards in 
Lexington that Monday morning. Bang, Bang, Bang ! 
Crash — Bang ! Travelers over the Revolutionary 
battle-field at Lexington listened and wondered. By 
and by a man turned out of his way to ascertain the 
cause of the racket. There was a black coat and vest 
hanging on the fence, and a professional-looking man 
in his shirt sleeves was smashing the meeting-house. 
The rickety old steps were gone by the time this 
man, with open eyes and wider open mouth, came to 
stare in speechless amazement. Gideon couldn't 
have demolished "the altar of Baal and the grove 
that was by it " on his father's farm at Ophrah of the 
Abi-ezrites with more enthusiastic energy than did 
this preacher tumble into ruin his own meeting-house, 
wherein he had preached not twelve hours before. 
Other men came, looked, laughed, and passed by. 
The Iconoclast had no time to waste on idle gossips. 
Clouds of dust hovered about him, "planks, boards, 
and timbers came tumbling down in heaps of ruin." 

Presently there came along an eminently respect- 
able citizen, who "seldom went to church." He 
stared a moment, and said, "What in the name of 
goodness are you doing here .' " 

" There is going to be a new meeting-house here," 
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was the reply, as the pick-axe tore away the side of a 
window-frame for emphasis. 

The neighbor laughed ; " I guess you won't build it 
with that axe," he said. 

" I confess I don't know just exactly how it is going 
to be done," said the preacher, speaking in detached 
phrases, as he hewed away at a piece of '■' studding," 
"but in some way it is going to be done." 

The doubter burst into an explosion of derisive 
laughter and walked away. A few paces, and he 
came back ; walking up to Mr. Conwell he seized 
the axe and said, " See here, Preacher, this is not 
the kind of work for a parson or a lawyer. If you 
are determined to tear this old building down, hire 
some one to do it. It doesn't look right for you to be 
lifting and pulling here in this manner." 

" We have no money to hire any one," said the 
destroyer, " and the front of this structure must give 
way to-day, if I have to tear it down all alone." 

" I'll tell you what I'll do," persisted the wavering 
doubter ; " if you will let this alone, I'll give you one 
hundred dollars to hire some one." 

Mr. Conwell tranquilly poked the axe through the 
few remaining panes yet unbroken in the nearest 
window and replied, " We would like the money, and 
I will take it to hire some one to help, but I shall keep 
right on with the work myself." 

"All right,'' said the doubter; "go ahead, if you 
have set your heart upon it. You may come up 
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to the house for the hundred dollars any time to- 
day." 

And with many a backward look the generous 
doubter passed on, half beginning to doubt his doubts. 
Evidently, the Baptists of Lexington were beginning 
to do something. It had been many a year since they 
had made such a noise as that in the village. And it 
was a noise destined to be heard a long, long way ; 
much farther than the doubter and a great many able 
scientists have supposed that sound would "carry." 

After the doubter, came a " good-natured man who 
disliked churches in general, and therefore enjoyed 
the fun of seeing a preacher tug and puff" in the 
heavy work of demolition, for many-tongued rumor 
by this time had noised it all around Lexington — 
and when it is borne in mind that sound travels about 
one thousand feet per second, and that the human 
voice is capable of uttering two hundred words a 
minute, the reader may calculate how long it would 
require for the report that the new preacher was 
tearing down the Baptist meeting-house, to circulate 
around the town of Lexington. 

Gallic, who "cared for none of these things," 
looked on until he could no longer keep his enjoy- 
ment to himself. 

" Going to pull the whole thing down, are you .' " he 
asked. 

"Yes, sir," replied the working preacher, ripping 
off a strip of siding, " and begin all new." 
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" Who is going to pay the bills ? " asked Gallio, 
chuckling. 

The preacher tucked up his sleeves and stepped 
back to get a good- swing at an obstinate brace; "I 
don't know," he said, " but the Lord has money some- 
where to buy and pay for all we need." 

Gallio laughed, and hugged himself in the intense 
enjoyment of the absurdity of the whole crazy busi- 
ness. 

" I'll bet five dollars to one," he said, with easy confi- 
dence of a man who knows his bet will not be taken 
up, " that you won't get the money in this town." 

Mr. Conwell brought the axe down with a crashing 
sweep, and the splinters flew out into the air like a 
cloud of witnesses to the efficacy of the blow. 

"You would lose your money, then," quietly said 

the preacher, "for Mr. just now came along and 

gave me a hundred dollars without solicitation." 

Gallio's eyes opened a trifle wider, and his next 
remark faded away into a long-drawn whistle of 
astonishment. Presently — " Did you get the cash } " 
he asked, feebly. 

" No, but he told me to call for it to-day." 

Gallio considered. He wasn't enjoying the situ- 
ation with quite so much humor as he had been, but 
he was growing more interested. 

" Well ! Is that so ! I don't believe he meant it," 
he added, hopefully. Then, a man after all not 
disposed to go back on his own assertion, he said, 
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"Now, I'll tell you what I'll do. If you really get 
that hundred dollars out of that man, I'll give you 
another hundred and pay it to-night." 

And Gallio was as good as his word. 

All that day the preacher worked alone. Now 
came in the training of those early days at " Eagle's 
Nest," when he learned to swing an axe ; when he 
builded up rugged strength in a stalwart frame, when 
his muscles were hardened and knotted with toil. 
This was no 'prentice work for him. 

" Passers-by called one after another, to ask what was going 
on. To each one Mr. Conwell mentioned his hope and men- 
tioned his gifts. Nearly every one added something without 
being asked, and at six o'clock, when Mr. Conwell laid down the 
pick and the axe at the end of his day's work, he was promised 
more than half the money necessary to tear down the old meet- 
ing-house and build a new one. But Mr. Conwell did not leave 
the work. With shovel, or hammer, or saw, or paint-brush, he 
worked day by day all that summer alongside the workmen. He 
was architect, mason, carpenter, painter, and upholsterer, and 
he directed every detail, from the cellar to the gilded vane, and 
worked early and late. The money came without asking as fast 
as needed. The young people who began to flock about the 
faith-worker undertook to purchase a large bell, and quietly had 
Mr. Conwell's name cast on the exterior, but when it came to the 
diificult task of hanging it in the tower, they were obliged to call 
Mr. Conwell to come and superintend the management of ropes 
and pulleys. Then the deep, rich tones of the bell rang out 
over the surprised old town the triumph of faith." 

An unordained preacher, he had entered upon his 
first pastorate, and signalized his entrance upon his 
ministry by building a new meeting-house, awaken- 
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ing a sleeping church, inspiring his congregation with 
his own enthusiasm and zeal. At last he had found 
his work ; God had fitted him into his place, and joy- 
fully and earnestly did he accept it ; his ordination 
to the ministry at the hands of a council followed in 
two months. His love for this, his first pastorate, 
never faded from his life ; the Lexington Baptists and 
others remember him lovingly for his work among 
them. The influence of his restless, progressive 
energy could not be hemmed in by denominational 
lines. " Progress, enterprise, life, followed his elo- 
quent encouragement. The governor of the state, 
Honorable John D. Long, visited the place on Mr. 
Conwell's invitation and large undertakings were 
strongly supported. The Baptist Church was filled 
from the first service in the new meeting-house. 
Such continual crowds at church services were never 
seen before in Lexington. Mr. Conwell's sermons 
were profusely illustrated, simple and liberal in spirit 
toward all Christian denominations." 

" The church won't never seem the same 
I'm half afraid to me, 
Under the preachin' of the truth 

I've been so used to be. 
And now, to see our parson stand 

Like any common man 
With jest a raUin' round his desk — 
I don't believe I can! " 

— The Old Deacon's Lament. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"COME OVER INTO MACEDONIA AND HELP US." 

" A great statesman has said that liberty means that a man should 
have the right to make the most of himself; and he cannot do that 
unless he stands where his influence will have the greatest effect upon 
others, and where he can receive the best effect of their influence. He 
cannot do that until ambassadors arise, introduce him, point out the 
way, show him the right course, and assist him. I send out my call 
from this pulpit for ambassadors for Christ, who shall introduce the 
church membership to each other, the churches to each other, the 
world to the church, and bring Heaven nearer." — The Temple Maga- 
zine, Ambassadors for Christ. 

After Mr. Conwell's ordination to the ministry, 
he entered Newton Theological Seminary, where he 
had already attended several courses of lectures. 
The council of churches called for his ordination 
met in Lexington in 1879, President Alvah Hovey 
of Newton Seminary presiding. 

" Among the councilors was the life-long friend of Mr. Con- 
well, George W. Chipman, of Boston. The only objection made 
to Mr. Conwell's ordination was by a good old pastor who said, 
' Good lawyers are too scarce to be spoiled by making ministers 
of them.' The ordination over, the Colonel Conwell of the past 
sank out of sight. The curtain fell. The ambitions of public 
life all disappeared, and henceforth, the homes of the poor, and 
the rooms of the sick. Henceforth, counselor to the dying, com- 
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forter of the mourning, teacher of the humble Christ. In this 
change he was seconded by his wife, who made no objection to 
his giving up all for the cause, and starting out with nowhere to 
lay his head. Never was there a more complete abandonment 
of things earthly for the Master's sake. 

"The large law offices in Boston were closed. His whole 
thought was concentrated in the purpose to do good. No one who 
knew him intimately then could doubt his motives, the sacrifice 
was so great, yet so unhesitatingly made. Buried from the world 
in one way, but alive to it in a better way. Large numbers of his 
former legal political and social associates called his action &na- 
ticism. Wendell Phillips, meeting Conwell and several friends 
on the way to church, one Sunday morning, remarked that 
' Olympus had gone to Delphi, and Jove had descended to be an 
interpreter of oracles.' 

" For the time he gave up his popular lectures, but an impa- 
tient public soon forced him back again. He went, however, with 
evident reluctance. Public scenes and strange audiences became 
apparently distasteful to him. The pomp and parade of past 
oratorical victories had no attraction for him more. But more 
and more the pressure increased, until he again appeared, and is 
now heard in all the large cities of the country." 

After his ordination, the Rev. Russell H. Conwell 
continued his labors at Lexington until the fall of 
1882, when he received a call from another church 
that needed a strong pastor. Grace Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia had, about this time, strength enough 
to send up a cry for help, even as a drowning man 
puts all his life into his voice which a swimmer saves 
for his arms. Says one biographer : — 

" It was no smiling outlook, in a worldly sense, which took 
him to Philadelphia. The little church which called him had 
passed through a broken history. It was not prosperous, and it 
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was but little more than a mission. But it was trying to build 
a house of worship. It was not in a rich neighborhood. It was 
poor. We have heard that only twenty-seven people were pres- 
ent when the Grace Church in Philadelphia voted to call him. 
Few believed he would accept, and it was thought absurd by 
his friends in Massachusetts. The salary oifered him, in view 
of the difference in the cost of living to him, was considerably 
less than the amount paid by the Lexington church. The fact 
that it was a sacrifice, and perhaps because it was a pain, made 
the change appear reasonable to him. The people of the Phil- 
adelphia church were as good and true as they seemed poor 
and unknown. It was a field requiring work. There was no 
hesitation or doubt. He accepted the place as soon as he visited 
it and saw the opportunities for Christian labor." 

While Grace Church was debating whether to ex- 
tend a call to Mr. Conwell of Lexington, Deacon 
John A. Stoddart received the following letter from 
President Hovey of Newton Theological Seminary, 
which set at rest any doubts lingering in the minds 
of some of the brethren, who, not having heard of 
Russell H. Conwell until his name was brought before 
the church as a possible Moses, questioned the wisdom 
of calling to the work in " a great city like Philadel- 
phia," one whose pastoral experience has been limited 
to a feeble church in a New England village : — 

Newton Centre, Mass., October i6. 

Deacon. J. A. Stoddart: 

My dear Brother, — Rev. Russell H. Conwell has not taken 
the full course in Newton. He was a lawyer and lecturer and 
writer, when, providentially, he became convinced that it was 
the Lord's will to have him enter the ministry. Licensed by 
the Baptist Church in Newton Centre he undertook to save a 
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feeble church in Lexington, Massachusetts. A blessing attended 
his labors. The people gathered about him, and remarkable 
success, on the whole, followed his efforts. He was residing in 
Newton Centre, and was allowed to enter the Institution and 
do what he could while continuing his work in Lexington. 

I have never heard him preach, but I know that he has an 
active mind, that he works rapidly, that he gets hold of the 
minds and hearts of the people. I know, too, that a good many 
persons have been hopefully converted during his ministry in 
Lexington. My belief therefore is, that you would find him an 
energetic worker in the ministry, bold, positive, aggressive. . . . 

November 26th, 1882, Mr. Conwell entered upon 
his duties and labors as pastor of Grace Baptist 
Church. It was Thanksgiving Day, and surely the 
day has been ever since a time of rejoicing in the 
annals of that church. The beginning of the new 
pastorate was not under very auspicious circum- 
stances. The pastor was taken ill ; the church was 
in debt — " of course " — it was weak in numbers and 
poor in purse. But the new pastor had supped with 
poverty when he was a boy ; he attended Wilbraham 
.Academy in company with a group of Discourage- 
ments, he went to Yale College with one Hard Times, 
who was his constant companion, and he entered the 
ministry as pastor of the Church of the Hopeless 
Debt. Consequently " none of these things moved 
him ; " he was used to them. He did not enter the 
ministry with the hope of having an easy time. 

" God did anoint thee with His odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign." 
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Go to Crozer Seminary next commencement, and 
look at the young men, graduates in theology, lined 
up with their backs to the seminary and their faces 
to the world. There is no " primrose path " before 
them. Where light hearts and merry feet are danc- 
ing the hours away, uncounted and unnoted, where 
the laughter is mingling with music, where Hope at 
the prow sees all the way to the distant horizon line 
but smooth seas and golden sunshine, while Pleasure 
at the helm steers always with the tide and the favor- 
ing wind, there will be little call for the preacher. 
Indeed, his presence on the craft will suggest Jonah ; 
the laughter of fools will die away in crackling dimin- 
uendo at his approach. But where there is heartache 
and loneliness ; where there is trouble ; where Care and 
Poverty sit at the hearth corners ; where the black 
shadow of death falls across the threshold ; where 
disgrace, blacker than death, bitterer than sorrow, 
hangs like a pall over the home ; where there is sin 
and squalor and vice ; where there is a fallen man to 
lift to his feet, a weak" man to encourage ; defeat to 
overthrow ; wherever there is something that will 
draw upon his own strength and courage and sym- 
pathy until he is tired, body and soul, needing himself 
the ministry of hope and good cheer, — there he will 
be called ; there he will be waited for ; there he will be 
made welcome. And if it be so that he misses these 
things in great measure, he may be a successful pul- 
pit lecturer, but a preacher of the gospel of redemp- 
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tion he is not. To such a ministry he looks forward. 
If he will shrink from it, the time for him to enter 
upon a useful and honorable career in the life insur- 
ance business, or as a successful canvasser of sub- 
scription books which no man buyeth save under the 
deadly compulsion of the tireless human tongue, and 
never readeth, no, not under any compulsion, — is 
before his ordination ; not five years afterward. 

" No, no, Parson," says Farmer Thistlepod, shak- 
ing his head, "you hev no more right to complain 
about your lot bein' harsh an' your work bein' hard, 
than I hev. Not s' much, becuz it's what you ought 
to expect ; it's what you set out for. And I didn't. 
But I hev to meet it, same as you dp. Good an' 
evil ain't equally distributed in this world, no where, 
not by a long chalk. See here, now ; I drop into 
this good ground one grain of good wheat. 'Tain't 
stony ground, nor thorny ground, nor wayside, an' 
the scarecrow keeps the birds out o' the field. It's 
good wheat in good ground. But, all the same, 
straight after that one wee little mite of good, see 
what an army of evil comes — chinch bugs, cut 
worms, weevil bugs, army worms, wire worms, blight, 
rust, drought, mildew, freshets, hard winters, short 
summers, grub worms, rain, heat, cold, dry, wet, 
prairie fires, neighbors' cattle, weeds, people from 
town — why, it's a livin' miracle thet any good in 
the world survives at all when we see what it hez to 
struggle agin. But then," added the old man, hope- 
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fully, stooping to pluck up by its roots a cheery "red 
poppy that grows in the wheat " and throw it over 
into the highway, " I reckon if 'twan't as good's it is 
we wouldn't take the interest in helpin' it along an' 
fightin' fer its life as we do." And the old man 
closed his lay sermon with a shout that startled the 
guinea hens into chattering applause as he sent the 
dog across the field to warn away a party of light- 
hearted young people from the city, who were swarm- 
ing over the fence to gather a few armfuls of growing 
wheat wherewith to decorate the church for the 
reception of the delegates of the Baptist Young 
People's Union, home returning from Torontimore. 

" Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge ; 
If thou mislike him, thou conceiv'st him not. 
God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 
To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 
The worst speaks something good." 

— Herbert. 

" Within four weeks I have witnessed the tears of scores of sin- 
ful men and women, who, feeling the cold and darkness of their 
situation in the world, having no light here and no Father in 
heaven, have called out in despair, ' It seems hopeless! O God, 
forgive me ! ' There is something unspeakably grand in pointing 
such souls heavenward, and^vaiting with them in prayer for the 
pearly door to open. Let lovers tell of love accepted, let soldiers 
speak of the hour of victory, and let long-imprisoned men tell 
of their release; but, ah! to the entranced soul of a Christian 
watching by a kneeling sinner waiting for Jesus, there is a far 
sublimer sense of holy awe ; and, when the door of heaven does 
open to the sinner, a more thrilling joy gleams into the Chris- 
tian's soul, and one which even heated tears cannot express. 
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" O Christian, would you taste of bliss unspeakable, and find 
heaven here below? Plead with some loved one to stand beside 
you, or kneel with you, and urge him to call for Jesus with repent- 
ant heart. Then you shall catch the shadows of loved forms as 
they pass and repass the windows of heaven, and your waiting 
shall be rewarded with the sight of the open door, and the long- 
unseen faces radiant within, — a joy unspeakable and full of 
glory." — CONWELL, "The Open Door," from Gleams of Grace. 



CHAPTER XX. 

"THE FOUNDATION OF THE HOUSE WAS LAID." 

" But, lo ! a door, wide and high, opened startlingly before the faces 
of an astounded, godless multitude. In that doorway, Jesus Christ, the 
holy, the heroic, the beautiful, stood and smiled a welcome to the 
affrighted people. The sudden glory overwhelmed them all. Yet a few 
recognized the face of Jesus as that of their best friend, and, longing for 
the joys of an eternal life in His home, ran to meet Him ^ith a kiss of 
love. But with the worldly masses the contrast was too great. Envy 
is the most devilish of sins. He could teach as man could not. He 
could heal as no other physician could do. He could see into the 
future as other prophets could not. He could give of the inexhaustible 
riches of eternal life, but others could not. He was the Son of God, 
while they were sinful creatures of earthly mold. Their envy over- 
came their fear and their love of life. They fell on Him, wounded Him, 
spit on Him, crucified Him, and drove Him back to His home. But He 
went back to stand by the door, and to open it whenever, from the 
darkness and chill of earth's existence. He should hear a cry of dis- 
tress and supplication." — The Temple Magazine, Heaven's Open Door. 

On i6th of May, 1870, the Young Men's Christian 
Association of the Tenth Baptist Church of Philadel- 
phia, possessing among other soldierly qualities a 
certain alertness and spirit which impelled them to 
go forth and hunt up the enemy when he seemed a 
little slow about coming to them, sent out three 
skirmishers to locate a mission outpost where they 
might establish a garrison and annoy him. Of this 
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militant committee of young men, two, Alexander 
Reed and Henry C. Singly are to-day deacons in 
Grace Baptist Church ; the third, Frederick B. Greul, 
D.D., honored and beloved of Philadelphia Baptists, 
has been pastor of the Berean Baptist Church, of 
that city. These skirmishers began aggressive work 
promptly and earnestly ; the outpost was known as 
"The Kennard Mission ; " John A. Stoddart, now the 
Deacon Stoddart elsewhere mentioned, was the first 
superintendent of the Sabbath-school. Not often is 
it given the sowers to join in the songs of the reap- 
ers ; but these yoke-fellows have been privileged to 
enter into their own labors. They are specially 
blessed ; they have wrought from Moses to Solomon ; 
they were young men when, with " every one whose 
heart stirred him up to come unto the work to do 
it," on the 25th day of the eighth month, 1872, they 
moved out of the hired hall and reared the tabernacle 
at the corner of Berks and Mervine streets. A Tent 
it was ; they " made boards for the tabernacle ; " 
" for the south side southward and for the other side 
of the tabernacle, which is toward the north corner," 
they made boards, but sloping roof and the gables 
were of canvas. The courage and zeal and enthusi- 
asm of the morning time came up to its dedication ; 
here they lighted the lamps before the Lord ; here the 
prayers from hearts enkindled with the Holy Spirit 
were sent forth as incense, and the uplifted hands of 
the praying workers were as the evening sacrifice. 
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"The glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle," for 
men and women came out of the surrounding dark- 
ness seeking its light ; drawn by " the Light of the 
World" held up in darkness for the lost and the 
weary, the troubled and heart-broken ; the sinful and 
despairing came to it seeking life and peace, help 
and consolation. So many came to these young dis- 
ciples, saying, " Sirs, we would see Jesus," that soon 
a Baptistry was constructed in the Tent ; one winter 
night, February 3d, 1873, the first converts baptized 
in the tabernacle went down into the baptismal 
waters. Others followed, more and more, for the 
Kennard Mission was a working church and abode 
not long in one camping-place ; daily the " cloud was 
taken up from over the tabernacle and they went on- 
ward in all their journeys ; " so many " were baptized 
into Jesus Christ," " buried with Him by baptism into 
death," rising from the crystal grave in the likeness 
of His resurrection to " walk in newness of life," that 
the household of faith outgrew the Tent which was 
its home. In September, 1873, only eight months 
from the time the Baptistry was dedicated, the build- 
ers reared an annex. Five months later, in January, 
1874, they numbered the people who worshiped 
within the curtains of the Tent ; over two hundred 
were they, and the Sunday-school had a membership 
of nearly four hundred — about as large, according to 
authority more unquestionable than the United States 
census, as the entire population of the city of New 
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York. Such a congregation could not be content to 
abide in a small oasis, merely because rest was good 
and the land was pleasant, when there remained yet 
so very much land to be possessed. They talked a 
little while about building — only a little while, for it 
was a people so busy " doing " that it had not much 
time for "talking," and then all they whose spirit 
God had raised, rose up to build and all they that 
were about them "strengthened their hands with 
gold " — a little of it, for it was not a gilded congre- 
gation — and with silver — not overburdened were 
they with silver, for the Resumption Act was not 
passed until a year later and silver was not, as in the 
days of Solomon and some later rulers, " made to be 
as stones" and to be "nothing accounted of." But 
" precious things " these workers had, more precious, 
for church building, than silver and gold, and a great 
deal harder to get for the purpose ; these things were 
willingly offered. The new building was begun in 
June, 1874; not a very good building year, the finan- 
cier would say; the panic of 1873, one of the most 
disastrous in the history of the United States, the 
alarm for which had been sounded by the failure of 
the great banking house of Jay Cooke & Company, 
of Philadelphia, was still felt ; financial confidence 
had been destroyed, business had been paralyzed, and 
nation and community recovered slowly from such 
prostration. A man with a broken back straightens 
out scarce less slowly than a community with a 
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broken bank. And as a rule, the man who had noth- 
ing in the bank loses by it most heavily ; — or at least 
says he does, which, so far as his subscription for the 
next year or two is concerned, is practically the same 
thing. 

The cellar was dug ; the foundations laid ; and the 
basement of the new building rapidly carried up until 
the basement story was completed. Here they 
stopped to take breath, unable to proceed further, 
roofed over the unfinished house, and looked gloomy 
financial obstacles and discouragements in the face. 
Again they grappled their extraordinary difficulties ; 
their courage and determination raised up for them 
at last stanch friends who admired — as men always 
do — the hearty self-reliance and faith that moves 
upon the enemy's works with a battle cry, instead of 
"sitting down in the mud shrieking for reinforce- 
ments." In October, 1880, the house, so far as it was 
builded, was entirely paid for. Still the cloud moved 
on and the people followed it. There was no resting- 
place ; the work went steadily on ; in the fall of 1882, 
after the call to Mr. Conwell, the building was com- 
pleted and all the people shouted with a great shout 
and " they sang together by course in praising and 
giving thanks unto the Lord," and there were no 
" ancient men " to weep with a loud voice and say, 
" Oh, but you ought to have seen this church before 
we spoiled it by improving it," because it was such 
a youthful church that the most ancient member 
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thereof hadn't more than enough beard on his face 
to be presentable outside of Jericho. 

Rev. Russell H. Conwell of Boston, pastor of the 
Baptist Church of Lexington, Massachusetts, was 
called to the pastorate of Grace Church, and it was 
Kennard Mission no longer. The daughter of the 
Tenth had grown to womanhood. A council was called 
to sit in the Tenth Church, for the purpose of recogniz- 
ing the "little one" lovingly nursed in her motherly- 
arms ; " the little one that had become a thousand." 
A church has this advantage over a helpless human 
being : it is permitted, at its christening, to have some 
part in the selection of its own name, whereas the 
babe born of mortals is ofttimes burdened with such 
handicap of appellation as bests suits, not the unhappy 
being who is to answer to it, and to write it in albums 
in the years of maturity and reason, but the taste of 
the inhuman relatives who have the helpless one at 
their mercy. And it appears that even in the naming 
of churches the relatives sometimes claim this privi- 
lege. Of the naming of Grace Baptist Church, Dr. 
Frederick B. Greul writes : — 

" A little incident in the early history of Grace Baptist Church 
do I recall which is illustrative of a sort of divine forecast. 
When the council to recognize the Grace Baptist Church sat in 
the mother church (the Tenth Baptist), I remember quite 
well the discussion that arose about the name ' Grace.' Numer- 
ous opinions were presented on either side of the question. 
At that time, though it was but comparatively few years ago, 
there was not the freedom now enjoyed of ' doing as one pleases, 
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if you please.' in such matters. Churches were being named by 
number, or the locality in which the church property stood, or 
possibly the street on which the ibeeting-house faced. Such 
names as Grace, Epiphany, Trinity, Temple, Messiah, Geth- 
semane, were not popular, although the Tabernacle was organ- 
ized in 1848, the Berean in 1859, and the Beth Eden in 1870. 

" At this council considerable objection was raised to the name 
' Grace.' Dr. Cathcart headed the opposition. He got off one 
of his telling appeals to history, and wound up by saying, 
'Grace church ! Why, bless you, suppose this church should 
get some graceless rascal for a pastor, what a pitiful plight it 
would be in!' 

" The opposition may seem flat in a simple narrative, but to 
those who recall the vigorous and ringing fashion in which Dr. 
Cathcart expressed his dissents on public occasion, the matter 
becomes one of life and dash. But 'Grace' has triumphed, and 
the outlined calamity has not visited the church, for which we 
all thank God. This little bit of unpatented history, I am 
sure, will not annoy any one, but may add a little emphasis 
to the marvelous galaxy of evidence that God organized this 
church." 

However, as Baptist councils are not in the habit 
of ordaining graceless rascals to the ministry, and 
Baptist churches are not given to calling them to 
pastorates, even Dr. Cathcart's " vigorous and ring- 
ing fashion of dissent " failed to convince the council, 
and Grace Baptist Church was recognized and has 
lived up to its name quite as well as the Baptist 
" Anniversaries," which are so called by the denom- 
ination at large, because they meet some time in 
May, or the "Centennial" church, which is so 
called because it is eighteen years old and will 
soon be nineteen ; " Enon," because it is so far from 
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the river ; or " Rising Sun," because it is in West 
Philadelphia. 

A new church in Philadelphia ! So rapidly do 
workingmen write history, that the three young men 
who located Kennard Mission in the hall, who helped 
to rear the tent and to build the meeting-house of 
Grace Church, were not old men when they, being 
yet active workers and builders, saw the corner-stone 
and capstone laid and placed on the new temple. 
And all the toil and discouragement, the pain, the 
anxieties, and the weariness of yesterday was made 
sweet for them by the triumph of to-day. 

" With aching hands and bleeding feet. 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone ; 
We bear the burden and the heat 

Of the long day, and wish 'twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return. 
All we have built do we discern." 

— Matthew Arnold. 



CHAPTER XXL 

"so BUILT WE THE WALL." 

" The church of Christ should be so conducted always as to save the 
largest number of souls, and in the saving of souls the Institutional 
church may be of great assistance. It is of little matter v^hat your 
theories are or what mine are ; God, in His providence, is moving His 
church onward and moving it upward at the same time, adjusting it to 
new situations, fitting it to new conditions and to advancing civilization, 
requiring us to use the new instrumentalities He has placed in our hands 
for the purpose of saving the greatest number of human souls." — 
CoNWELL, The Institutional Church. 

From Thanksgiving Day, 1882, the history of Grace 
Church has been a prolonged season of thanksgiving. 
Steadily has the membership increased, and the ad- 
ditions have been made with a singular regularity 
that attracted attention and comment throughout 
the continent. "In 1887, and for five years there- 
after, every week, seven persons, no more and no 
less, arose to ask for prayers or to make application 
to be admitted to church membership." As this fact 
became known more and more widely, letters from 
all directions came to the officers of the church, ask- 
ing if the story was authentic ; relating instances 
in the experience of the writer in which the number 
seven had borne some peculiar part ; all indicating a 
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profound interest in the growth of Grace Church and 
the connection of the "'sacred number " therewith. 
From the time it became a church, there was no 
special revival season on its calendar. Conversions 
and baptisms were as common at one time of the year 
as at another. Frequently converts from other de- 
nominations came to Grace Church to receive baptism 
at the hands of Mr. Conwell before uniting with their 
own churches, although it is not recorded that there 
was any " reciprocity " in this arrangement, and it is 
not known that any members of Grace Church were 
ever impelled to seek baptism in the scantier " Jor- 
dans " of neighboring churches. The membership 
of " Grace " rose from two hundred to over five hun- 
dred. In less than a year from the beginning of 
Mr. Conwell's pastorate, it was necessary to issue 
tickets of admission to the pewholders for the 
Sunday services, although the meeting-house had a 
seating capacity of one thousand two hundred. " I 
am glad," the pastor once remarked to a friend, " when 
I get up Sunday morning and can look out of the 
window and see it snowing, sleeting, and raining, and 
hear the wind shriek and howl. ' There,' I say, ' I 
won't have to preach this morning, looking all the 
while at people patiently standing through the ser- 
vice, wherever there is a foot of standing-room.' " 
He never had to preach from the well-known texts, 
" Why do not people come to church .'' " and " How to 
reach the masses ? " He may have pondered over the 
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question, "Why do not people go to some other 
church ? " and indeed he did at one time suggest 
this, favoring the division of " Grace " into three 
churches. His people did not object seriously to 
that, but when they assured him that they would all 
unite with the one which should call him to the pas- 
torate, he gave up the project. As to "reaching the 
masses," he had a very simple, Christian way of 
solving that oft-discussed question. He knew where 
the masses were. There were several lines of street 
cars which would take him directly to them. Or, he 
could take a hansom, which came a little higher, but 
was quite as direct. Or, there was a 'bus line which 
ran quite close to the habitations of the masses. Or, 
he could walk. 

Consequently he had no difficulty in " reaching the 
masses " by old-fashioned methods. " My sword is 
too short," complained the young Spartan warrior. 
" Lengthen it by a step," replied his father. This 
preacher did not wait for the people to come to him. 
He went to them, and they came to the church where 
"that man" preached. There was contagion in the 
spirit of the man ; like pastor, like people ; it had 
always been a working church ; always it had an 
aggressive spirit from the days of the hall and tent ; 
the people were ready to follow and follow closely 
too, wherever he would lead ; too far and too fast 
for them he could not go. The right man and the 
right people had met each other. From the day of 
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its beginning Grace Church was an "Ironsides" regi- 
ment. "Truly," said Cromwell, "they were never 
really beaten at all." 

" Last summer" (Temple Magazine, January 22d, 1893), " I rode 
by a locality where there had been a mill, now partially destroyed 
by a cyclone. I looked at the great engine lying upon its side. 
I looked at the wheels, at the boilers so out of place, thrown 
carelessly together. I saw pieces of iron the uses of which I did 
not understand. I saw iron bands, bearings, braces, and shafting 
scattered about, and I found the great circular saw rusting, flat in 
the grass. I went on my way wondering why any person should 
abandon so many pieces of such excellent machinery, leaving 
good property to go to waste. But again, not many weeks ago, I 
went by that same place and saw a building there, temporary in 
its nature, it is true, but with smoke pouring out of the stack and 
steam hissing and puffing from the exhaust pipe. I heard the 
sound of the great saw singing its song of industry ; I saw the 
teamsters hauling away great loads of lumber. The only differ- 
ence between the mass of apparently useless old lumber and 
scrap iron, piled together in promiscuous confusion, machinery 
thrown into a heap without the arrangement, and the new build- 
ing with its powerful engine working smoothly and swiftly for the 
comfort and wealth of men, was that before the rebuilding the 
wheels, the saw, the shafting, boilers, piston-rod, and fly wheel 
had no definite relation to each other. But some man picked 
out all these features of a complete mill and put them into proper 
relation ; he adjusted shaft, boiler, and cogwheel, put water in 
the boiler and fire under it, let steam into the cylinders, and 
moved piston-rod, wheels, and saw. There were no new cogs, 
wheels, boilers, or saws ; no new piece of machinery ; there has 
only been an intelligent spirit found to set them in their proper 
places and relationship. 

" One great difliculty with this world, whether of the entire 
globe or the individual church, is that it is made up of all sorts 
of machinery which is not adjusted ; which is out of place ; no 
fire under the boiler ; no steam to move the machinery. There 
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is none of the necessary relationship — there can be no afSnity 
between cold and steam, between power wasted and utility ; and 
to overcome this difficulty is one of the great problems of 
the earth to-day. The churches are very much in this condi- 
tion. There are cogwheels, pulleys, belting, and engines in the 
church, but out of all useful relationship. There are sincere, 
earnest Christians, men and women, but they are adjusted to no 
power and no purpose ; they have no definite relationship to 
utility. They go or come, or lie still and rust, and a vast power 
for good is unapplied. The text says ' We are ambassadors for 
Christ ; ' that means, in the clearest terras, the greatest object of 
the Christian teacher and worker should be the bringing into 
right relations all the forces of men, and gearing them to the 
power of Christ.'' 

This church readily "adjusted itself" to itself, its 
pastor, and its work. The membership climbed up 
until the roll held over a thousand names. Roomier 
quarters became an imperative need. The pastor 
does not believe in self-torture as a means of grace. 
Writing from London to his home church (1894), he 
says, describing a Sunday morning service he attended 
in that city : — 

" I heard a sermon which helped me greatly. It was delivered 
by an old preacher, and the subject was, ' This God is Our God.' 
He described the attributes of God in glory, knowledge, wisdom, 
and love, and compared Him to the gods the heathen do worship. 
He then pressed upon us the message that this glorious God is 
the Christians' God, and with Him we cannot want. It did me 
so much good, and made me long so much for more of God in 
all my feelings, actions, and influence. The seats were hard, 
and the back of the pew hard and high, the church dusty and 
neglected ; yet, in spite of all the discomforts, I was blessed. 
I was sorry for the preacher who had to preach against all those 
discomforts, and did not wonder at the thin congregation. Oh ! 
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it is all wrong to make it so unnecessarily hard to listen to the 
gospel. They ought for Jesus' sake to tear out the old benches 
and put in comfortable chairs. There was an air about the ser- 
vice of perfunctoriness and lack of object, which ma"de the ser- 
vice indefinite and aimless. This is a common fault. We lack 
an object and do not aim at anything special in our services. 
That, too, is all wrong. Each hymn, each chapter read, each 
anthem, each prayer, and each sermon should have a special and 
appropriate pmpose. May the Lord help me, after my return, 
to profit by this day's lesson." 

Always he was studying the wants of men and 
the needs of his church ; how its work could be in- 
creased and made more effective, its field of usefulness 
widened. Never was there a thought of how his work 
could be made easier, but, rather, how time and cir- 
cumstance might be so arranged, so adjusted, that 
he might be able to do more. He believed in, and 
he illustrated in his methods, " practical Christianity 
and its possibilities." 

"If," a reporter of the Philadelphia Press once 
asked Dr. George A. Peltz, the associate pastor of 
Grace Church, " if you were called upon to express 
in three words the secret of the mysterious power 
that hjis raised Grace Church from almost nothinsr 
to a membership of nearly seventeen hundred (Feb- 
ruary, 1893), that has built this Temple, founded a 
college, opened a hospital, and set every man, woman, 
and child in the congregation to working, what would 
be your answer ? " 

"Sanctified common sense," was the Doctor's 
unhesitating reply. "Nothing is undertaken here 
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unless a definite object is to be attained. Russell H. 
Conwell was a lawyer before he entered the min- 
istry, and in the temporal affairs of the church he 
brings to bear all the astuteness and practical methods 
of a trained attorney. There is no haphazard grop- 
ing through uncertain channels after results. He 
takes up one thing at a time and finishes it before 
he leaves it to begin another. He never permits 
himself to be hurried. He calmly surveys a field 
of work, decides upon the method to be pursued in 
accomplishing a certain result, interests everybody 
who can contribute to its success, then unfalteringly 
pushes it to a conclusion, leaving the rest to God." 

In this way, and under this leadership, and with 
this hearty cooperation of all the membership of a 
united church, Grace Baptist Church is growing; 
trusting and working, the one no less than the other, 
steadily "doing the next thing." 

" Some only work with a cotton thread, 
And sit all day in the weaving-room ; 
Some work with the fleecy wool instead, 
And some have richest silk in loom ; 
Wool, cotton, or silk, none need to care. 
If only the work be good and fair. 

" So I sit to-night in the waning light, 
And my life sinks low in the setting sun; 
My weary hands and my failing sight 
Tell me the web of life is done ; 
Give me, O Master so good and true, 
My wage — and some better work to do! " 

— Amelia E. Barr. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

"A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM." 

" You go into some churches and you see a lovely Sunday-school. 
It is arranged with the nicety of a watch. Every wheel within a wheel 
is adjusted with such care that a man touches a button, and every 
person winks at exactly the same time. And when they get up to sing, 
. they all rise together as one, as though there was a great machine to 
lift them all at once. And then they sing, oh, so lovely ! and then 
exposition of the Scriptures is put on the blackboard, in red and blue 
and green and white. And when the bell rings, they all go home. 
You go to the superintendent and say, ' Well, well, well ; you have a. 
fine Sunday-school. But why do the children come here?' 'What 
for? They come here to sing.' Or, 'They come here to learn their 
pieces' ; or, 'To listen to this exposition of the lesson.' 'Yes, but 
what are you here for? ' 'I am here to keep order. Other superin- 
tendents could not do anything with the school. Before I came it was 
the noisiest, most disorderly school in the whole county. But I am here 
to be a superintendent, and a superintendent means a man who can 
keep excellent order.' That man forgets altogether the real mission of 
a successful Sunday-school." — Conwell, The Mission of the Church. 

One day in 1883, a little girl six years old, Hattie 
May Wiatt, came to the meeting-house at the corner 
of Berks and Mervine streets, to attend the Sunday- 
school of Grace Church. She was a very little girl, 
and it was a very large Sunday-school. She wouldn't 
take up very much room in a big school, and the 
superintendent of a certain Sunday-school right here 
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in the United States, — the name of which is with- 
held out of consideration for the superintendent's 
feelings, — who offers a prize to the pupil who brings 
a new scholar, might think there could surely be 
found room for one little girl, who even came of her 
own accord without the glittering allurement of a 
chromo. There is an old Sunday-school hymn, rich 
in its exuberance of hospitality and charity, which 
the chronicler remembers to have heard sung many 
times with overflowing enthusiasm by about 150 
children, in a room having a capacity for 240 people 
in a city of 23,000 — 

" Then bring them in, we've room for all, 
And food and shelter and pity ! 
And we'll not shut the door against one of God's poor, 
Though you bring every child in the city! " 

That is undoubtedly the right spirit, and yet, had 
every child in that city been brought to that hospita- 
ble Sunday-school, there can be no question that it 
would have made little difference to several thousand 
of them whether the door was open wide as a barn- 
door in wheat-harvest, or shut tight as a ^5000 pew 
door on Easter Sunday. The most liberal quart 
jug that ever distended itself never yet managed 
to entertain a gallon at a time. It has been whis- 
pered — on the house-tops — that Mr. Conwell has 
a habit of inviting his lecture audiences to come and 
spend their summer vacation with him at "Eagle's 
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Nest." It may be that some day ^ but it is not 
wise to anticipate trouble. 

So it was that when little Hattie Wiatt asked to 
be admitted to the Sunday-school of Grace Church, 
there was no room for her; absolutely no room. 
Every department in the school was overcrowded. 
Superintendent and teachers had. been compelled to 
say "No" to other little children, not once, but 
many times; always sadly, always reluctantly, but 
always under the compulsion of dire necessity. The 
pastor's self had to tell the little girl why she could 
not come in. His heart was big enough for her; 
she found a warm place there for herself and her 
little trouble readily enough. God makes men's 
hearts so much bigger than men can build churches 
or hospitals. That's the way the world grows ; men 
keep trying to build up to God's plans ; trying to 
make a ten-page sermon as big as a three-line text ; 
to make a creed as long and broad and deep and 
high as the eleventh Commandment ; to develop a 
charity as beautiful* and immortal as the nameless 
" certain Samaritan " ; trying to write the life of 
Him the books of whose deeds "the world itself 
could not contain " ; that's the way the world grows 
better and broader and sweeter. Now and then, 
in these times of ours, there arises a wise man, — 
usually about as wise as he is young, — who dis- 
covers for the rest of us that the world has outgrown 
the Bible ; that the Old Book was written for a crude 
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and undeveloped people and time ; that it does not 
apply to our own day and civilization. Well ; there 
does appear to be a misfit now and then, but it re- 
mains an open question in the minds of a few un- 
learned men, whether it is the straight edge or the 
plank that is out of line; whether the clay or the 
potter is at fault. ,"Are not two sparrows sold for 
a farthing } " quotes young Freethinker, and adds, as 
one who knows the time of night without having 
to look at the sun-dial by candle-light, "I say they 
are not." Oh, well, that may be true ; but possibly 
it is this generation that is out of tune. Two spar- 
rows were sold for a farthing at that time. Because 
there is a generation of men in the United States 
to-day that wrings from a pining invalid 1^1.50 for 
a spring chicken no bigger than a robin ; that charges 
eighty .cents for a squab only five days out of the 
shell ; that sells a peck of peaches — half of them 
"clings," at that — -in a two-quart basket ; that makes 
butter out of beef tallow, catches imported sardines 
off the coast of Maine, brings milk to the city that 
the inspectors pitch into the river, sells "bob-veal" 
in the markets until arrested, fined, and sent to jail 
for it ; that when children ask for bread gives them 
a preparation of alum ; a generation that mixes split 
peas with the coffee, and sand with the sugar it sells, 
— of course you can't make the Sermon on the 
Mount fit such a people as that. But this day and 
generation can be made to fit the Sermon on the 
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Mount ; that can be done. And that's what Christian 
men and women are trying to do. Not warping the 
New Testament to fit a perverse and crooked gen- 
eration, but rather straightening out ' the Hves and 
characters of men to line with the pure and lofty 
morality which Christ taught. And when the coun- 
try is brought up to the "two sparrows for a far- 
thing" basis, our children will laugh to think that 
their fathers grew bald and wrinkled and blind, puz- 
zling over such simple questions as the relations of 
Capital and Labor, very much as we laugh at our 
fathers for dodging the question of human slavery 
until it turned into a cannon-ball that no man could 
dodge. 

Little Hattie Wiatt turned away from the door of 
Grace Church with a heart in her breast not quite so 
heavy and. sore as the one that beat in the breast of 
the Pastor, who watched her walking slowly away. 
But hers was more than a passing disappointment of 
childhood. The tears that came welling up from the 
overcharged heart and dropped from her eyes, could 
not wash away this little trouble. The little one 
pondered, and with the beautiful faith of a child 
prayed over her disappointment. Her little trial 
sweetened her soul ; she thought of other children, 
wistfully peering in through the closing door at the 
overcrowded rooms. She said : — 

" I will save my money and build a bigger Sunday- 
school, and then we can all go." 
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Among her possessions was a tattered red pocket- 
book that had seen ' much service before it was char- 
tered by Hattie for her savings bank. It came to 
her empty, fo^ it had had the habit of most pocket- 
books of letting out very easily what came into it 
with great difficulty, which is not characteristic of 
the average bank. But under its new charter it be- 
came a savings bank indeed. Penny by penny the 
little one stored away her income ; the dimpled fin- 
gers went over the coin in the shallow treasury day 
by day, her eyes dancing with a joyous light as the 
balance sheet showed a steady increase. No tempta- 
tion of toy or sweetmeat could entice a penny from 
the little red pocketbook ; the treasury of the Temple 
wherein " many that were rich cast in much " was 
not. more sacred than this tiny treasure box of copper 
mites, consecrated to the Lord. What struggles she 
had, what temptations she had, to shut her eyes and 
steel her heart against in this little time of savings, 
are secrets that the little one, happy forever, told to 
the Love that was leading her. The pavements of 
gold are under her feet and she knows how much 
richer than all the wealth of men is the blessing of 
God. But still one wonders if the saint, full grown 
" unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ," does not look back lovingly and tenderly — 
gratefully, to the days of her childish self-denial and 
labor in the work of Temple-building. 

There were but a few weeks of planning and hop- 
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ing and saving. One day Pastor Conwell was hastily 
summoned to the Wiatt home. The little Temple- 
builder was ill; even the old world, which was so 
overcrowded centuries gone by that it had no room 
in its home or inns for the Christ-child, was closing 
its doors against her now. The little Pilgrim was 
bending her footsteps toward the Beautiful City 
"having the glory of God" whereof "the twelve 
gates were twelve pearls which shall not be shut at 
all by day : for there shall be no night there ; " and 
so she passed in at an open gate, beyond the farthest 
reach of sun or moon or stars, into the light of the 
Lamb, into the " house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens." 

The little girl, in her unwritten will, left all her 
property to the Grace Baptist Church. It was a 
legacy worthy of a millionaire. Wisely — oh, very 
wisely, with that wisdom "that is from above," 
pure, gentle, "full of good fruits" — she invested it 
for the church ; a church wherein there were busi- 
ness men, bankers, financiers, merchants, invested 
it so well that the income from it up to this time has 
been upward of 1^300,000, and the principal has not 
been touched. When they administered upon her 
little estate they found the little red pocket^ook. • 

There were just fifty-seven cents in it. 

That was her legacy. The pastor took charge of 
it. It was with a swelling heart and misty eyes that 
he told his people what Hattie May Wiatt had left 
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for them. And when they heard how God had 
blessed them with so great an inheritance, there was 
silence in the room ; the silence of tears and earnest 
consecration. The corner-stone of the Temple was 
laid. 

" She hath done what she could. Verily I say 
unto you, wheresoever this gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, this also that she hath 
done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her." 

" Each life hath one grand day : the clouds may lie 
Along the hills and stprmwinds fiercely blow — 
The great red sun shine like a thing of woe, 
And death's sad skeleton stalk grimly by. 
Yet none of these, no matter how they try, 
Can shroud the perfect triumph we shall know, ' 

Or dim the glory that some star will show 
Set far away in depths of purple sky.'' 

— Thomas S. Colier. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

"STRENGTHENED THEIR HANDS WITH GOLD." 

" The preaching of the gospel is the ordained instrument for the salva- 
tion of men; but I want to say again that the highest and most effective 
method of preaching is not from the formal platform. In the old days 
they did not have any platform. The apostles went around and 
preached in the streets, on the comers, in the kitchen, in the parlor. 
Preached wherever they could get a man to listen ! They would preach 
to one man just as earnestly and zealously as they would to one thousand 
or six thousand. It does not make any difference where the minister 
stands if he remembers his commission, ' Go, preach the gospel to every 
creature.' " — CoNWELL, The Institutional Church, June 5th, 1893. 

The interest on Hattie Wiatt's fifty-seven cents 
began to compound itself in a multiplying fashion 
that would astonish the able financiers who frame 
tariff-bills and levy taxes. The congregation of 
Grace Church could not point with pride to the fact 
that its pastor "preached to ^100,000,000 in the cen- 
ter aisle " every Sunday. Such a statement would 
have been the wildest fiction, too extravagant for the 
most, rabid campaign purposes — "a Morgan" that 
would not "last even till after election." Shop-girls, 
saleswomen, mechanics, factory boys and girls, busi- 
ness men with small incomes, working people, young 
men and women on salaries — there were no rich men 
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who would carelessly fill out a check when money 
was needed, and pass it over to the treasurer without 
being overly particular as to the amount. The men 
in that church who were so fortunate as to have bank 
accounts at that time, had to be very careful and 
particular indeed, when filling up a check, to see that 
it didn't " shovel where there was no sand." The 
funds for the new building were to come like "the 
gentle rain from heaven," in steady, quiet, penetrating 
" drizzle-drozzle," not much at a time but from all 
around the sky and all the time. The young people 
organized "walking-clubs," not for pastime, but for 
business ; to be a member of a " walking-club " in 
Grace Church did not mean to don a natty walking- 
costume and saunter away for a pleasant stroll over 
meadow and mountain. It meant for a tired man, 
with muscles weary and aching from a long day's work 
and a worn-out woman wondering how much longer 
she could stand up and do her work, to trudge home, 
a long, tiresome walk, to a late supper, and put the 
saved nickel into the Temple building-fund ; to get 
up earlier in the morning that the time might be had 
to walk to work, while street car after car rang and 
rattled by, calling the worker to get aboard and ride. 
Girls whose bright young faces knew and loved the 
charm of a dainty vision of plume and ribbon from 
the milliners' as well as any girls in America, made 
the head-dress of last year and the year before that 
do for this year and next by such manipulation of 
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feminine dexterity as no man may understand and 
fewer men describe ; the new bonnet that smiled en- 
chantment from the window went into the new Tem- 
ple. Even the boys^ — God bless the boys, only a 
man who has been a boy, or a mother who has raised 
one, knows how any coin from a cent to a dollar 
blisters the palm of the boyish hands until it be spent 
for something he can eat, break, or lose — the boys 
caught the enthusiasm,. set their teeth, gave up their 
money, and drowned the cries of the sacrifice by 
shouting more loudly and wrestling more roughly, if 
that were possible, at their play. The people of 
Grace Church learned to poise a coin a long time, 
balancing it in the hand between the contemplated 
purchase and the desired Temple. Such a lesson in 
giving it was, for the entire church from usher to 
organist — that includes everything, for the one shows 
the people in and the other plays them out. All the 
time the congregation was growing ; converts were 
going down into the baptismal waters ; a united church 
was praying and working ; not for one moment were 
the spiritual interests of the church neglected or 
overlooked while the work of raising money was 
going on ; all the affairs of the church moved on 
together. After six years of self-denial and labor, 
" which seemed unto them but a few days for the love 
they had " for the service, the cloud lifted once more, 
and Grace Church and its congregation moved into 
The Temple, on the corner of Broad and Berks streets. 
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Ground was broken for The Temple March 27th, 
1889; the corner-stone was laid July 13th, 1890, and 
on the first of March, 1891, the house was occupied 
for worship. " During the opening exercises over 
nine thousand people were present at each service " 
(Philadelphia Press.) The great throng overflowed 
into the Lower Temple ; into the old church building ; 
large as were the ideas of the Temple-builders, it 
would seem that they were yet smaller than the ne- 
cessity for the new church home. 

Overflow meetings continued to be a feature of 
The Temple service from that day. The most sys- 
tematic arrangement and classification of the work in 
every department became an immediate necessity. So 
close together stood the Tent and The Temple, only a 
score of years, that the suddenness of the transition 
must have been confusing ; a hard thing to realize. But 
they were not carried off their feet by their triumph ; 
they had learned "-how to be abased;" they were now 
to learn the much harder lesson, " how to abound." 

" Ah, that is a dangerous hour in the history of men and in- 
stitutions, — when they become too popular ; when a good cause 
becomes too much admired or adored, so that the man, or the 
institution, or the building, or the organization, receives an idol- 
atrous worship from the community. That is always a danger- 
ous time. Small men always go down, wrecked by such dizzy 
elevation. Whenever a small man is praised, he immediately 
loses his balance of mind and ascribes to himself the things 
which others foolishly express in flattery. He esteems himself 
more than he is ; thinking himself to be something, he is conse- 
quently nothing. How dangerous is that point when a man, or 
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a woman, or an enterprise has become accepted and popular! 
Then, of all times, should the man or the spciety be humble. 
Then, of all times, should they beware. Then, of all times, the 
hosts of Satan are marshaled that by every possible insidious 
wile and open warfare they may overcome. The weakest hour 
in the history of great enterprises is apt to be when they seem 
to be, and their projectors think they are, strongest. Take heed 
lest ye fall in the hour of your strength. The most powerful 
mill stream drives the wheel most vigorously at the moment be- 
fore the flood sweeps the mill to wildest destruction." — The 
Temple Magazine, Danger of Success,"' Paxil at Ephesus." 

So, The Temple had lighted at last upon dangerous 
times, and busy times, and hard times, and good 
times, all sorts of times, indeed, as most times in this 
world of time are apt to be. But if they were in 
danger, the Templars were too busy to notice it. 
They were carrying a great deal of sail, it is true ; 
but they were carrying a great deal of ballast also. 
Possibly, too, they remembered that if they lost them- 
selves in more work for humanity, if they used their 
success only as a stepping-stone for other and greater 
successes, that He who died for man. He in whose 
name they wrought, would care for them and their 
enterprises. So they enlarged the place of their tent, 
and stretched forth the curtains of their habitation 
and broke forth on the right hand and on the left. 
Theirs was the joy of labor, not of completion. 

" If all our life were one broad glare 
Of sunlight, clear, unclouded ; 
If all our path were smooth and fair, 
By no dark gloom enshrouded ; 
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If all life's flowers were fully blown 

Without the sweet unfolding, 
And happiness were rudely thrown 
On hands too weak for holding — 
Should we not miss the twilight hours, 

The gentle haze and sadness ? 
Should we not long for storms and showers 
To break the constant gladness ? " 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

"THE GLORY OF THIS LATTER HOUSE." 

" We went to a Baptist church in Edinburgh on Sunday. We had 
a fine sermon on ' I have loved you with an everlasting love.' It was 
an excellent sermon which inspired one with admiration for the love 
that is faithful, unshaken, unflinching, even unto death. But the audi- 
ence did not exceed one hundred and fifty, and there were no evidences 
of active soul-saving life. No one spoke to us except the minister, and 
that was a formality. The world is not to be saved by such worship, 
and one feels disheartened when he thinks of the dying world rushing 
on with no warning to halt from churches. I do not know what is to 
be done, but I do wish I could set The Temple and its working congre- 
gation down along side of Edinburgh Castle for about three weeks. 
But the people over here never heard of The Temple, and probably 
never will; yet the world needs ten thousand churches like it." 
— Russell H. Conwell, July, 1894. 

Once open, as though there was ever before the 
pastor's eyes the vision of a little girl, slow-paced, 
with bowed head, choking back her sobs and trying 
to dry the tears that would come faster than she 
could brush them away as she walked away from the 
old meeting-house, the doors of The Temple were 
never closed. Not an hour in the day or night, not 
a day in the year, should find the great building un- 
tenanted. "At the present time" (Conwell, "The 
Institutional Church," 1894) "the general idea of a 
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church edifice is a place, a hall, in which people as- 
semble regularly twice on the Lord's day, in which 
one man rises and speaks ; then follows the hymn, 
the collection, the dismissal of the assembly, and the 
people return to their homes. The institutional 
church of the future, I think, will have connected 
with it something more than is connected with our 
churches to-day." 

The Temple, the home, the meeting-house of 
Grace Baptist Church, is a building of hewn stone. 
The clear dimensions are 107 by 150 feet. From the 
sidewalk to the top of the dome is 90 feet. At the 
height of 60 feet, just above the half-rose window, is 
an iron balcony ; here on special occasions the band 
and the choir play sacred melodies and sing hymns, 
notably on Christmas and New Year's Eve and at 
Easter, filling the midnight hour with the music of 
the church. 

The auditorium of The Temple has the largest 
seating capacity among Protestant church edifices in 
the United States. It contains 3500 plush-covered 
opera chairs, with room for 600 additional chairs which 
can be placed without encroaching upon the main 
aisles. Its actual seating capacity is 4108, which can 
be increased to 46CX), with camp chairs. Under the 
auditorium and below the level of the street is the part 
of the building called the Lower Temple. Here are 
Sunday-school rooms, with a seating capacity of 2000 ; 
this, exclusive of the pastor's Bible class, which meets 
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in the main auditorium, and numbers from looo to 
1500. The Sunday-school room and lecture room 
of the Lower Temple is 48 by 106 feet in dimen- 
sions. It is carpeted ; has stained-glass windows ; 
beside the reading-desk on the platform is a cabinet 
organ and a grand piano. In the rear of the lecture 
room is a dining-room, 45 by 46 feet, with a capacity 
for seating 500 people. Folding tables and hundreds 
of chairs are stowed away in the store rooms when 
not in use in the great dining-room. Opening out 
of this room are the rooms of the Board of Trustees, 
and the Business Men's Union ; the parlors and 
reading-rooms of the Young Men's Association 
and the Young Women's Association ; other rooms 
on this floor are the kitchen, carving-room, cloak- 
room, the armory of the Temple Guard and Boys' 
Brigade, and through the kitchen a passageway to 
the engine and boiler rooms. In pantries and cup- 
boards is an outfit of china and table cutlery, etc., 
sufficient to set a table for 500 persons. The kitchen 
is fully equipped, with two large ranges, hot-water 
cylinders, sinks, and drainage tanks. In the annex 
beyond the kitchen, a separate building contains the 
boilers and engine room and the electric-light plants. 
The steam-heating of the building is supplied by four 
loo-horse-power boilers. In the engine room are two 
i3S-horse-power engines, directly connected with 
dynamos having a capacity of 2500 lights, which are 
controlled by a switchboard in this room. The elec- 
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in the main auditorium, and numbers from looo to 
1500. The Sunday-school room and lecture room 
of the Lower Temple is 48 by 106 feet in dimen- 
sions. It is carpeted ; has stained-glass windows ; 
beside the reading-desk on the platform is a cabinet 
organ and a grand piano. In the rear of the lecture 
room is a dining-room, 45 by 46 feet, with a capacity 
for seating 500 people. Folding tables and hundreds 
of chairs are stowed away in the store rooms when 
not in use in the great dining-room. Opening out 
of this room are the rooms of the Board of Trustees, 
and the Business Men's Union ; the parlors and 
reading-rooms of the Young Men's Association 
and the Young Women's Association ; other rooms 
on this floor are the kitchen, carving-room, cloak- 
room, the armory of the Temple Guard and Boys' 
Brigade, and through the kitchen a passageway to 
the engine and boiler rooms. In pantries and cup- 
boards is an outfit of china and table cutlery, etc., 
sufficient to set a table for 500 persons. The kitchen 
is fully equipped, with two large ranges, hot-water 
cylinders, sinks, and drainage tanks. In the annex 
beyond the kitchen, a separate building contains the 
boilers and engine room and the electric-light plants. 
The steam-heating of the building is supplied by four 
lOO-horse-power boilers. In the engine room are two 
135-horse-power engines, directly connected with 
dynamos having a capacity of 2500 lights, which are 
controlled by a switchboard in this room. The elec- 
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trician is on duty every day, giving his entire time to 
the management of this plant. The building is also 
supplied with gas. Directly behind the pulpit is a 
small closet containing a friction wheel, by means of 
which, should the electric light fail for any reason, 
every gas jet in The Temple can be lighted from dome 
to basement. 

The acoustics of the great auditorium are perfect. 
There is no building on this continent with an equal 
capacity which enables the preacher to speak and 
the hearers to listen with such perfect comfort. The 
weakest voice is carried to the farthest auditor. 
There is not a "ghost of an echo" in the room, 
because there was never an echo in it to leave a 
ghost. Lecturers who have tested the acoustic prop- 
erties of halls in every state in the Union speak with 
praise and pleasure of The Temple, which makes the 
delivery of an oration to 4000 people as easy, so far 
as vocal effort is concerned, as a parlor conversation. 
This is one of the greatest triumphs of the builder 
of The Temple, William Wilkins of Philadelphia. 
He lived to see the completion of this, his great- 
est work in architectural construction, and when 
the building was completed great was his joy to 
discover the perfection of its acoustic properties. 
All his work was honest and sinerce. In former 
years he was a successful temperance orator, and 
was prominently identified with much of the good 
work done by the Philadelphia Methodists, of which 
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body he was an active member. Mr. Wilkins died 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, in April, 1894, in the 
seventy-fourth y^ax of his age. 

Compared with other assembly rooms in the coun- 
try, the auditorium of The Temple is a model It 
seats, as we have seen, 4108 persons ; with extra 
chairs this can be increased to 4600. The American 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, seats 2900; the 
Academy of ilusic, BrookljTi, 2433; Academy in 
New York, 2433 ; the Grand Opera House, Cincin- 
nati, 2250 ; and the Music Hall, Boston, 2585. 

The large number of dreary bams, inclosing vast 
areas of echoing desolation in sundry towns, which, 
having run their vicious course as " RoUer Skating 
links " continue a partially reformed existence under 
the alias of " Opera Houses " are not, of course, 
included in this list When the Baptist Young 
People's Union met in International Convention in 
Toronto, in July, 1894, they were elated to find a 
public hall, Massey's, described by one of the best 
of correspondents as " an admirable place for such a 
meeting,' seating fewer people than this Baptist 
Church in Philadelphia. " Seated for 3600 people is 
Massey's Hall, and, including the platform, 4000 peo- 
ple can get into it easily." Quite a large, imposing 
edifice to most people, but rather ordinary to the 
congr^ation who attend service r^jolarly at Grace 
Baptist Church. \Mien the Baptists of the United 
States held their " anniversaries " in Philadelphia in 
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1892, Grace Church invited the delegates to hold all 
their meetings in The Temple, with its great audito- 
rium for the mass meetings, its dining-hall, commo- 
dious committee rooms, lecture rooms, admirably 
adapted to the uses and wants of such a convention. 
However, The Temple does not wait for national 
conventions to come along and fill its seats. Crowds 
are no novelty to the people who worship there. 
When the invited guests go elsewhere, then out of 
the streets and lanes of the city and from the high- 
ways and hedges, the multitude is gathered, and 
great as The Temple building is, its activities and 
its workers have outgrown its walls. By the side of 
the main building stands the Temple College, farther 
removed stands the Samaritan Hospital, and other 
things are " in the air ; " and what is in the air 
about The Temple does not stay there long ; it con- 
-denses into a blessed and blessing rain that " coraeth 
down and watereth the earth and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower and 
bread to the eater." 

Said Pastor Conwell on the occasion of his fiftieth 
anniversary — 

" I met a man, a few days ago, on a railway train in Massa- 
chusetts. He said to me, '1 would like to know how you ever 
expect to build the College, and enlarge the Hospital, and found 
an Orphanage and a Young Ladies' Home, and all these things 
of which I have read.' I said, ' I don't expect to do it.' 

" ' Are you going to give it up ? ' 

" ' No. We will have the Young Women's Home and the 
Orphanage.' 
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" ' Well, what do you mean by that ? You say you don't expect 
to do it, yet you are not going to give it up, and you expect to 
have it?' 

" I said, ' When the church gets ready to go on with it, it will 
go ; not when I get ready, for I am ready now.' Indeed we do 
need a better home for our College ; our Hospital should be 
extended until the great Baptist denomination which we repre- 
sent shall have a place for the sick, until thousands instead of 
hundreds shall have the advantage of a home for the maimed, 
the sick, and the suffering ; and I believe that is yet to come. 
That will grow out under God's leadership for purposes of greater 
philanthropic work when we have passed into eternity. I am 
ready for it now. When the church is ready, it will come, and 
I am willing to wait until the judgment of our people shall say, 
' The time is come.' " 

One cannot study the growth, the methods, and the 
work of this church without feeling the contagion of 
the enthusiasm, the zealous eagerness which is char- 
acteristic of this people. The little tendency to boast- 
ing which may be apparent to the humble mind of the 
meek^and retiring reader, comes entirely from the 
Scribe, who is not and was never a member of Grace 
Church or its congregation, and whose only apology 
for this boasting is the contagious enthusiasm be- 
fore mentioned ; and perhaps the additional fact that 
he once sat at the annual supper of a New England 
Society, and once, at a college banquet, heard two 
noble Virginians respond, in the same evening, to the 
toast, "Virginia." And a man who can calmly sit 
through two such occasions and not fail to learn how 
to fill the horn which he next essays to blow with a 
crescendo note, compared with which the sounding 
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of Roland's horn at Roncessvalles should trill away 
into the pipe of the sparrow, is fast ripening for a kin- 
dergarden of the Science of Self- Exaltation. His be 
the blame ; Grace Church has no hand in this history j 
as for that people — 

" But we will not boast of things beyond our measure ; but 
according to the measure of the limit which God hath distributed 
to us, a measure to reach even unto you. For we stretch not 
ourselves beyond our measure, as though we reached not unto 
you : for we are come as far as to you also in preaching the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ.'' 

" The Lord who fashioned my hands for working, 
Set me a taslc and it is not done ; 
I have tried and tried since the early morning, 
And now to westward sinketh the sun. 

" Others have found me, cheerfully toiling, 

Showed me their work as they as passed away ; 
Filled were their hands to overflowing. 
Proud were their hearts, and glad and gay. 

" Laden with harvest spoils they entered 
In at the golden gate of their rest ; 
Laid their sheaves at the feet of the Master, 
Found their places among the blest. 

" Now I know my task will never be finished, 
And when the Master calleth my name, 
His voice will find me still at my labor, 
Weeping beside it in weary shame." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

"AND THE SINGERS WERE IN THEIR PLACE." 

" O, I need not a wing, — bid no genii come 
With a wonderful web from Arabian loom, 
To bear me again up the river of Time 
When the world was in rhythm and life was its rhyme, 
And the stream of the years flowed so noiseless and narrow 
That across it there floated the song of a sparrow; 
For a sprig of green caraway carries me there 
To the old village church and the old village choir; 
When clear of the floor my feet slowly swung 
And timed the sweet pulse of the praise as they sung, 
Till the glory aslant from the afternoon sun 
Seemed the rafters of gold in God's Temple begun. 

" You may smile at the nasals of old Deacon Brown, 
Who followed by scent till he run the tune down; 
And dear Sister Green, with more goodness than grace. 
Rose and fell on the tunes as she stood in her place. 
And where ' Coronation ' exultingly flows. 
Tried to reach the high notes on the tips of her toes. 
To the land of the leal they have gone with their song. 
Where the choir and the chorus together belong. 
O, be lifted, ye Gates ! Let me hear them again, — 
Blessed song, blessed singers ! Forever ! Amen ! " 

— Be-N'jamin F. Taylor. 

Back of the pulpit in The Temple rises the amphi- 
theater of seats, filled Sunday after Sunday by the 
grand chorus of The Temple, the largest permanent 
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choir, it is said, in the United States. It numbers 
about two hundred and fifty singers ; many of these 
receive their musical education in the department of 
music in Temple College, where instruction is given 
to classes or individuals, in single or course lessons, 
voice culture forming a special department. The 
choir is under the charge of the organist, Profess'or 
David D. Wood, Mus. Doc. — a name that will kindle 
thousands of eyes with the light of recognition. It 
pleased God to close this man's eyes so that all the 
sunshine in his world must gleam into them from 
within. And his soul is full of God's sunshine : the 
brightest and kindliest sunshine, as it is of the sweet- 
est music. 

He was born in Pittsburg, March 2d, 1838. His 
father was a carpenter, a hard-working man who built 
for himself the log cabin in which David first saw 
the little light that has shone into his eyes from the 
skies above the outer world. When the little one 
was a babe only a few months old, the sight of one 
eye was destroyed by a severe cold and resulting in- 
flammation. When he was nearly three years, the 
child followed his sister down into the cellar one 
evening, intending, in a spirit of boyish mischief, to 
blow out the candle she carried. As he leaned over 
her shoulder for this purpose, she rose, and the can- 
dle in her hand was thrust by the action against his 
good eye. The child's cry of pain was the first inti- 
mation she had that he was near her. Shortly after 
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this accident he was attacked with scarlet fever, and 
when he recovered the light of candle or sun had 
gone out for him, until there shall dawn on him the 
morn that hath neither twilight nor shadow. He 
was rugged and merry ; and played about with a 
boy's enjoyment of life. One day he nearly met with 
an accident that might have closed his little chapter 
of accidents with a tragedy, being well-nigh run over 
by a carriage in which a lady was driving. Learning 
that the little fellow for whose funeral she had almost 
arranged, was blind, she became sufficiently inter- 
ested in him to tell his father of the School for the 
Blind, in Philadelphia. To this school the father sent 
the little boy. He came to Philadelphia by canal, 
making the journey from Pittsburg in five days. 
October 21st, 1843, he entered the School for the 
Blind, in the same year that Russell Conwell, with 
both eyes wide open, was wondering if he could not 
catch the moon the next time he reached for it. In 
Puritan Massachusetts and in the Quaker city the 
pastor and the organist of The Temple were learning 
to live and to preach. David Wood was a persevering 
pupil. He learned to play the flute at eight years of 
age, and " without any instruction became flute-player 
in the orchestra of the school." He learned also to 
play the violin and piano. In his twelfth year he 
began playing the organ. In all this time, however, 
he received almost no musical instruction. In his 
other studies he was a diligent student and a great 
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reader. In mathematics James G. Blaine was his 
teacher for two years. His early years as an organ- 
ist, after leaving school, were full of struggles that 
would have disheartened any man with less will 
power and courage. He met far more refusals than 
encouragement. Finally, his persistence and hope- 
fulness triumphed. In an Episcopal Church in Phil- 
adelphia, two days before Easter, they had no one to 
play the Easter music. The rector's wife read the 
music to Mr. Wood; he learned it in an hour; re- 
hearsal and service passed off without a fault. He 
was engaged at the princely salary of one hundred 
dollars a year. His next position paid him one-half 
so much. In 1870 he went to St. Stephen's Episco- 
pal Church, Philadelphia, as choir master and organist. 
He is also a member of the faculty of the Philadel- 
phia Musical Academy, and principal instructor in 
the Philadelphia School for the Blind. It is said 
that he has trained more good organists than any 
other teacher in Philadelphia. His assistant at The 
Temple is Mr. Adam Geibel, a most talented musi- 
cian and composer. 

No better idea of the music of The Temple, its 
methods, the organization of the chorus, its discipline 
and system can be obtained than from Professor 
Wood's own words : — 

" In organizing a church chorus one must not be too particu- 
lar about the previous musical education of applicants. It is not 
necessary that they be musicians, or even that they read music 
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readily. All that I insist upon is a fairly good voice and a cor- 
rect ear. I assume, of course, that all comers desire to learn to 
sing. Rehearsals must be scrupulously maintained, beginning 
promptly, continuing with spirit, and not interrupted by disorder 
of any kind. A rehearsal should never exceed two hours, and a 
half hour less is plenty long enough, if there is no waste of time. 
In learning new music, voices should be rehearsed separately ; 
that is, all sopranos, tenors, basses, and altos by themselves 
first, then combine the voices. You should place before a choir 
a variety of music sufficient to arouse the interest of all concerned. 
This will include much beyond the direct demand for church 
work. The chorus of The Temple has learned and sung on ap- 
propriate occasions, war songs, college songs, patriotic songs, 
and other grades of popular music. 

" No one man's taste should rule in regard to these questions 
as to variety, although the proprieties of every occasion should 
be carefully preserved. Due regard must be paid to the taste of 
members of the chorus. If any of them express a wish for a par- 
ticular piece, I let them have it. When it comes my time to 
select, they are with me. Keep some high attainment before 
the singers all the time. When the easier tasks are mastered, 
attempt something more difficult. This was the thought that 
led the chorus of The Temple to grapple with the Oratorio of 
'The Creation,' and still harder work is now in hand with 
Mendelssohn's ' Hymn of Praise.' It maintains enthusiasm to 
be ever after something better, and enthusiasm is a power 
everywhere. In music, this is ' the Spirit which quickeneth.' 

"In the preparation of chorus work do not insist on perfec- 
tion. When I get them to sing fairly well, I am satisfied. To 
insist on extreme accuracy will discourage singers. Do not, 
therefore, overtrain them. 

" An incredible amount may be done even by a crude com- 
pany of singers. When the preparation began for the opening 
of The Temple, there was but a handful of volunteers and time 
for but five rehearsals. But enthusiasm rose, reinforcements 
came, and six anthems, including the ' Hallelujah Chorus,' were 
prepared and sung in a praiseworthy manner. Do not fear to 
attempt great things. Timidity ruins many a chorus. 
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" Do not be afraid to praise your singers. Give praise, and 
plenty of it, wlienever and wherever it is due. A domineering 
spirit will prove disastrous. Severity or ridicule will kill them. 
Correct faults faithfully and promptly, but kindly. 

" In the matter of discipline I am a strong advocate of the 
'fine system.' It is the only way to keep a chorus together. 
The fines should be regulated according to the financial ability 
of the chorus. Our fine at The Temple is twenty-five cents for 
every rehearsal and every service missed. This is quite mod- 
erate. In some musical societies, the fine is one dollar for every 
absence. This system is far better than monthly dues. 

" The advantages to members of a chorus are many and of 
great value. Concerted work has advantages which can be se- 
cured in no other way. A good chorus is an unequaled drill in 
musical time. The singer cannot humor himself as the soloist 
can, but must go right on with the grand advance of the com- 
pany. He gets constant help also, in the accurate reading of 
music. Then, too, there is an indescribable, uplifting, enkind- 
ling power in the presence and cooperation of others. The 
volume of song lifts one, as when a great congregation sings. 
It is the esprit du corps of the army ; that magnetic power which 
comes from the touch of elbows, and the consecration to a com- 
mon cause. No soloist gets this. 

"Some would-be soloists make a great mistake right here. 
They think that choi-us work spoils them as soloists. Not at all, 
if they have proper views of individual work in a chorus. If they 
propose to sing out so they shall sound forth above all others, 
then they may damage their voices for solo work. But that is a 
needless and highly improper use of the voice. Sing along with 
the others in a natural tone. They will be helped and the soloist 
will not be harmed. 

" The best conservatories of music in the world require of 
their students a large amount of practice in concerted perform- 
ance and will not grant diplomas without it. All the great solo- 
ists have served their time as chorus singers. Parepa-Rosa, when 
singing the solo parts in oratorio, would habitually sing in the 
chorus parts also, singing from beginning to end with the others. 
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"Many persons have expressed their astonishment at the 
absence of the baton both from the rehearsals and pubhc per- 
formances of the chorus of The Temple. Experience has proved 
to me, beyond a doubt, that a chorus can be better drilled 
without a baton, than with it, though it costs more labor and 
patience to obtain the result. To sing by common inspira- 
tion is far better than to have the music 'pumped out,' as is 
too often the case, by the uncertain movements of the leader's 
baton." 

The record of attendance is regulated by the use 
of checks. Each member of the chorus is assigned a 
number. As they come to rehearsal, service, or con- 
cert, the singer removes his check from the board 
upon which it hangs and gives it to the person ap- 
pointed to receive it as he passes to his seat. When 
the numbers are checked up at the close of the even- 
ing, the checks which have not been removed from 
the board are marked " absent." 

The bill for sheet music for one year is something 
between ^4Cxd and S500. For the care of this music, 
each member is given by the librarian an envelope 
stamped ivith the singer's check number, and con- 
taining all the sheet music used by the chorus ; each 
person is therefore held responsible for his own music. 

Both in rehearsals, and in the service, each singer 
has an appointed seat, so that all confusion and in- 
convenience in placing the choir is avoided. There is 
also a system of signals employed by the organist, 
clearly understood and promptly responded to by the 
chorus, for rising, resuming their seats, and for any 
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Other duty. This regularity of movement, the pre- 
cision with which the great choir leads the attitudes 
and voices of the congregation in all the musical 
services, the entire absence of confusion, impresses 
the thoroughness of the chorus drill upon every one, 
and adds greatly to the effectiveness and decorum of 
the service. 

Out of such a chorus has naturally grown smaller 
musical organizations, such as the "Grace Male 
Quartette," the " Conwell Female Quartette," and 
others, which are in frequent demand by lyceums 
and churches in the city of Philadelphia and towns 
adjacent. And the money thus earned by these 
societies is always devoted to the work of The Tem- 
ple, in some of its many branches. 

In the Sunday-school, in addition to piano and 
organ, an excellent orchestra, the members of which 
are for the greater part members of the Sunday- 
school, assist in the musical portions of the sessions. 
The Temple believes in music. 

But only in consecrated music. It must be as 
much a part of the service of the church as is the 
Scripture lesson and the sermon. Says The Temple 
pastor ("Vocal Worship," 1893) : — 

" The most delicious things living are the most offensive when 
they are dead. It is true of vocal music in the Church of Christ. 
It is the ' deadest ' when it is dead, and the most offensive sac- 
rilege, when it is sacrilegious, that oflfend the nostrils of God's 
messengers to earth. It breeds awful contagion and kills in 
agony the spirit of prayer and the angel of praise ; and in that 
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church he only truly worships who sleeps soundly enough to 
dream through the performance. 

" Godless music ! In the Church of Christ ! It is a spoonful 
of arsenic in the Christmas turkey. The man who swears at the 
usher, and kicks the lost dog in the service, is a small offender 
beside the spiritless mumbler and piper who squeals his own 
praises from the shelf behind the pulpit. 

" Paid choirs are often condemned for being paid. But there 
is no reason why a professional singer should not be paid, in the 
same way the preacher is paid. But she who sings for money, 
as he who preaches for money, is a hired assassin, paid by the 
victim. As no preacher should be called who would not preach 
anyhow, whether paid much or little, so no singer should ever 
be paid who would not sing for the glory of God without pay. 

" Oh, happy church! Oh, blessed people, who have a volun- 
teer choir of lovely Christians who practice hard and sing sweetly 
without pay, for the praise of God only. With such a chorus, any 
church will grow in grace and attendance. The dull preacher 
will be pricked into lively utterance or drowned in a flood of 
musical roses. The sinner will become conscious of sin, the 
wandering sheep will think of the safe fold, the aged will be 
reminded of heaven, the young will adopt good resolutions, 
enemies will forgive each other, the saintly will drink deep at the 
wells of salvation, angels will stop to listen and join in the 
sweet song, where all the choir love Christ sincerely and sing 
with a pure heart. 

" Oh, brothers of the favored churches, where singers abound 
whose lovely Christian characters lead them to sing as spontane- 
ously as the birds, and whose strains wreath into halos of sacred 
incense as they carry upward your devotions, do not underesti- 
mate their priceless value. Christ and His disciples sang a hjmin 
at the last supper; Paul and Silas sang in the dungeon; the 
Comforter came to listen and remained to bless. There is no 
nobler character than the wounded disciple who can sing him- 
self into forgetfulness of his earthly pain ; or sing his hearers 
into sweet communion with the Eternal Father. As the 
churches ought to expel the desecrator who sings in church for 
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pay or human praise, so ought that church to love most tenderly, 
and care for most kindly, the devoted, inspiring, saintly souls 
who can sing and do sing only and splf-sacrificingly for the com- 
fort of the church and the salvation of sinners." 

In the rear and above the choir the great organ 
with its forest of richly ornamented pipes crowns 
and completes, with artistic and impressive finish, the 
portion of The Temple assigned to the sons of Asaph, 
"set over the service of song in the house of the 
Lord." The case is of oak, natural finish, 35 feet 
wide, 35 feet high, 16 feet deep. It was built by 
King & Son of Elmira, New York. Professor David 
D. Wood superintended the details of its construction. 
It has 41 stops; 2133 pipes; four sets of manuals, 
each manual with a compass of 61 notes ; there are 
30 pedal notes ; nine double-acting combination 
pedals ; all the metal pipes are 75 per cent pure tin. 
The cost of the organ, with all the additions, reaches 
;^20,ooo. 

The chorus, " ministering before the congregation 
with singing," leads, but in The Temple everybody 
sings. Even the tuneless stranger within the gates 
who wants to listen finds a hymn-book placed gently 
in his hand by some watchful member of the church, 
trained as they all are to observe most courteous 
Christian hospitality, and almost before he knows it 
he is lending all his heart and such voice as he 
has to the great volume of melody that fills the 
house with praise. The old hymns and the old 
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tunes are favorites in The Temple worship. The 
old, old tunes and hymns, blessed and made holy 
by the aspirations and 'hopes, the burdens and sor- 
rows, the tears and the joys of generations of men, 
old hymns that were born to immortality ; that live 
despite the profaning claws and hoofs of the " hymn- 
tinker," and sing to the souls of men when the jig 
music and waltz measures of yesterday's hatching 
irritate and vex with their jingling lightness. 

" The congregation rise and stand : 

'Old Hundred's' rolling thunder comes, 
In heavy surges, slow and grand, 
As bears the surf its solemn drums. 

" Now comes the time when ' China's ' wail 
Is blended with the faint perfume 
Of whispering crape and cloudy veil, 
That fold within their rustling gloom 

" Some wounded, human, mourning dove, 
And fall around some stricken one 
With nothing left alive to love 
Below the unregarded sun ! 

" And now they sing a star in sight — 

The Blessed Star of Bethlehem ; 

And now the air is royal bright 

With ' Coronation's ' diadem. 
<» 

" They show me spots of dimpled sod. 
They say the girls of old are there ; 
Oh no ! They swell the choirs of God ; 
The dear old songs are everywhere ! " 

— Benjamin F. Taylor. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE TEMPLE COLLEGE. 

" I have far more faith in a young man's shaping his course by the 
bumps he gets in life, than by those the phrenologist finds on his head. 
If in the course of any effort of his to move forward, God hits him 
squarely in the face, he had better go around God's hand the next time. 
Watch God's providences. Set your sails by His breezes. You can learn 
more by studying your own actions than by years of the study of phre- 
nology. Don't trust to fortune-tellers of any stamp. Study the open 
doors, and your personal fitness for entering them — your education, 
your aptness, your opportunities. Let God lead you." — Conwell, The 
Pastor's Question Box. 

In the spring of the year 1887, Grace Church 
while working toward the new building, and trying 
to do, and doing a great deal more — as many wise 
men said — than it could do, came down to its work 
one morning, and lo ! new work waiting for it. It is 
an old saying that it is the busy man or woman who 
has always time to do something more, and that 
"more" for some one else. It is the bee in the 
church-hive that is always put on all manner of com- 
mittees ; it is the drone who rises and begs to be 
excused because he is so busy doing nothing he can 
not possibly spare the time to do anything. It is the 
working church that is always finding more work to 
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do. It is a common saying among workingmen, that 
when a man is out of a job he can never find a "lick 
of work of any sort ;" but the day he gets a steady 
position, he hears of three or four other places wait- 
ing for him. "To him that hath shall be given." 

What confronted the Templars just at this busy 
time was this : two young men anxious to study for 
the ministry. Their desire was their only equip- 
ment. Books, teachers, money — of these " sinews 
of war " they were destitute. Naturally they came to 
Pastor Conwell, showed him their empty hands and 
full hearts, turned their faces into interrogation points, 
and waited for his answer. Promptly he urged them 
to do just what he did when he had no money and 
wanted to go to college — begin study at once with- 
out money. He said, "Find some other men like 
yourselves, anxious to study ; I will teach you if you 
get up a class of ten." The day the pastor-professor, 
who for twenty years had given his lecture fees .for 
the education of young men, met his class of students, 
forty men ranged themselves before him ready for the 
opening lecture. Two men desirous of entering the 
ministry need a tutor ; forty demand a school. Con- 
sultation concerning the course of study for these 
forty resulted in a broadening of the plan. Other 
teachers were secured. The work grew, and in Octo- 
ber, 1886, "Temple College" opened its sessions and 
began work in the rooms of the old meeting-house. 
Naturally enough the second Dean of the College was 
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one of the " skirmishers " who had established that 
picket post in the Tentland of 1870, Frederick B. 
Greul, who now wrote " Reverend " before his name. 
He was Dean in 1889 and 1890, and did excellent 
service systematizing the work of the College, which 
was growing beyond the most sanguine expectations 
of the founders. The College overflowed the rooms 
in the old building into two adjoining houses, one 
owned by the church, the other rented for the pur- 
pose. When The Temple was completed, the College 
occupied all of the old building. When that was 
sold, the College moved into two large houses on 
Park Avenue, numbers 1831-1833. Still growing, it 
rented two large halls, one at 1235 Columbia Avenue, 
one at 2107 North Broad Street, and, cheered by the 
news of these enlarged accommodations, new students 
presented themselves at the doors in time to learn 
that there was no room ; earlier applicants had 
already taken all the new places. There was but 
one thing to do — build. The Templars were getting 
used to building ; they received the intimation that a 
new and costly structure had to be erected with some- 
thing of the complacency of a contractor. 

The Young Men's Bible Class, by their contribu- 
tions, created an " Investment Fund " for the Col- 
lege ; one boy brought to the pastor fifty cents, the 
first money he had ever earned ; a woman sent to the 
treasury a gold ring, the only gift she could make, 
which bore interest in the suggestion that all who 
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chose might offer similar gifts as did the women in 
the day of Moses ; a business man hearing of this 
said, " If a day is appointed, I will on that day give 
to the College all the gold and silver that comes into 
my store for purchases." Every organization of 
Grace Church contributed time, work, money, and 
prayer to the building of the College. Small wonder 
then that obligations were met and payments made 
promptly. 

Saturday afternoon, August 19th, 1893, the corner- 
stone of the College building was laid. Taking up 
the silver trowel which had been used in laying the 
corner-stone of The Temple, July 31st, 1889, Pastor 
Conwell said, " Now, in the name of the people who 
have given for this enterprise, in the name of the 
many Christians who have prayed, and who are now 
sending up their prayers to heaven, I lay this corner- 
stone." 

The work went on ; Thursday afternoon. May 3d, 
1894, a great congregation thronged The Temple to 
attend the dedication services of "Temple College," 
for it was in its new home ; a handsome building, pre- 
senting with The Temple a beautiful stone front of two 
hundred feet on the broad avenue which it faces. 
Robert E. Pattison, governor of Pennsylvania, pre- 
sided at these services, saying, in his introductory 
remarks, " Around this noble city many institutions 
have arisen in the cause of education, but I doubt 
whether any of them will possess a greater influence 
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for good than Temple College.'' Bishop Foss, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, offered prayer. The 
orator was Honorable Charles Emory Smith, of Phila- 
delphia, ex-minister to Russia. A man whose own 
life, with its constancy of unswerving purpose, its 
successes, won by his own high courage and busy 
hands, often wrested from adverse circumstances, is 
in itself an inspiration to young men. The orator, in 
perfect and cordial sympathy with the Institution and 
its field of work, was in every respect well qualified 
to speak for the College ; his address combined the 
thoughtfulness of the scholar, the eloquence of an 
earnest and sincere speaker, and the impressiveness 
characteristic of a man whose journalistic training 
has brought him into closest contact with the motives 
and actions of men. 

Mr. James Johnson, the builder, gave the keys to 
the architect, Mr. Thomas P. Lonsdale, who delivered 
them to the pastor of Grace Church and president of 
Temple College, remarking that "it was well these 
keys should be in the hands of those who already 
held the keys to the inner temple of knowledge." 

President Conwell, receiving the keys, said that, 
"by united effort, penny by penny, and dollar by 
dollar, every note had been paid, every financial obli- 
gation promptly met. It is a demonstration of what 
people can do when thoroughly in earnest in a great 
enterprise." 

Originally the aim of the College was to give an 
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education, entirely free, to the working people who 
desired it. As the students increased in numbers 
however, it was found necessary to charge a merely 
nominal tuition fee, for the purpose of keeping out 
the persons who would attend with no desire to 
learn, the so-called students who have in so many 
instances turned the "free night-school" into mere 
frolics. When it was decided to charge five dollars 
a year for the privilege of attending the evening 
classes, the announcement was received with the 
unanimous approbation of the students who honestly 
wished to study, and who more than any others were 
hindered by the aimless element. And one of the 
unexpected developments of the work was the attend- 
ance not only of the toiling poor, who had no other 
opportunities for acquiring an education, but the sons 
of the rich. This made the day department of the 
College a necessity. Then from the suburbs of the 
city came students ; from neighboring towns in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey students came in great 
numbers. In the old buildings this was no unusual 
spectacle — students who had worked hard all day, 
and had come long distances to attend these night- 
classes, standing outside the door, and upon the 
stairways, note books in hand, taking notes of recita- 
tion or lecture. Says Rev. F. E. Dager, D.D. : — 

"That the Temple College idea of educating working men 
and working women at an expense just sufficient to give them 
an appreciation of the work of the Institution, covers a wide and 
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long-neglected field of educational effort, is at once apparent to 
a thoughtful mind. Remembering that out of a total enrollment 
in the schools of our land of all grades, public and private, of 
14,512,778 pupils, 96J per cent are reported as receiving elemen- 
tary instruction only; that not more than 35 in 1000 attend 
school after they are fourteen years of age ; that 25 of these drop 
out during the next four years of their life ; that less than 10 in 
1000 pass on to enjoy the superior instruction of a college or 
some equivalent grade of work, we begin to see the unlimited 
field before an Institution lilce this. Thousands upon thousands 
of those who have left school quite early in life, either because 
they did not appreciate the advantages of a liberal education or 
because the stress of circumstances compelled them to assist in 
the maintenance of home, awake a few years later to the realiza- 
tion that a good education is more than one-half the struggle for 
existence and position. Their time through the day is fully 
occupied ; their evenings are free. At once they turn to the 
evening college, and grasping the opportunities for instruction, 
convert those hours which to many are the pathway to vice and 
ruin, into stepping-stones to a higher and more useful career. 
. . . An illustration of the wide-reaching influence of the Col- 
lege work is the significant fact that during the past year (1893) 
there were personally known to the president no less than 93 
persons pursuing their studies in various universities of our 
country, who received their first impulses toward a higher educa- 
tion and a wider usefulness in Temple College." 

The Gymnasium of the College, occupying the base- 
ment of the building, is one of the best equipped in 
Philadelphia ; the dimensions of the main room are 
105 by 60 feet. It is open to members of Grace 
Church, students of the College, and to "outsiders" 
through proper channels of application, good moral 
character being one of the requisites to membership. 
Professor C. W. Williams, formerly of Yale College, 
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was the first physical trainer for the College. The 
ladies' department of the Gymnasium was opened in 
September, 1894, under charge of Miss Martha 
Maccarty, reputed one of the best instructors of Phys- 
ical Culture in the country. Out of the Gymnasium 
grew the Temple College Athletic Association, num- 
bering 300 charter members, with a diamond for base- 
ball, a crease for cricket, several lawn-tennis courts and 
croquet lawns on the grounds of the Association. 

"During the past year" (Report of the Business Manager 
of Temple College, May, 1894) "about 2000 students were 
enrolled in Temple College, in the day, afternoon, and evening 
departments. The charge in the day department is $50 for the 
school year, September to June. The afternoon department is 
confined entirely to business studies, stenography, type-writing, 
book-keeping, commercial arithmetic. The expense is %io a 
year. The Evening Department represents the Temple College 
idea of educating working men and women on a benevolent 
basis, at an expense of $5 a year ; classes in session two hours, 
each student permitted to take any three of the studies taught. 
None but those employed during the day are admitted. Begin- 
ning with next term the management will establish academies in 
West Philadelphia, South Philadelphia, and Kensington, to be 
known as the West, South, Tioga, and East Academies of Tem- 
ple College. These institutions are established as the result of 
a demand from the working classes of these sections, situated so 
far from Temple College that those employed in the daytime 
find it impossible to reach the evening classes in time. The 
object of this departure is to locate the academies at points of 
convenience which will enable students to attend classes and 
also save car-fare. During the next year (1894-95) the Temple 
College building will accommodate 4000 students, and 2000 stu- 
dents additional will receive instruction in the annex and acade- 
mies ; including the instruction given in the ' allied departments ' 
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the faculty of this Institution will give instruction to no less than 
10,000 students. A faculty of about 75 professors, teachers, and 
assistants will be required to carry on the work as now mapped 
out, and as the departments are enlarged and the number of stu- 
dents increase, additional lecturers and teachers will be engaged, 
which may increase the Temple College faculty to 100. One 
of the new features is the Temple College School of Chris- 
tian Religion, in charge of Rev. Forrest E. Dager, D.D., the 
object of which is to qualify men and women for Christian work 
and the Christian ministry." 



The estimates of the Business Manager were con- 
sidered large. As a matter of fact, as this book goes 
to press, six academies have been established and are 
in operation, "j^ instructors comprise the faculty, and 
6100 students are receiving instruction. It is ex- 
pected that there will be twenty-five academies in 
operation at the beginning of the next school year. 

A fully-equipped Kindergarten is in operation in 
the Temple College in charge of an experienced 
instructor, where some thirty little ones between the 
ages of four and eight receive daily instruction after 
the most approved methods of the " schools after 
Freidrich Froebel's principles," which were sup- 
pressed and forbidden in Prussia only forty-three 
years ago. Thus The Temple takes the child when 
it is learning to walk and talk, and after a full clas- 
sical college course lets go of the man or woman 
when fully equipped and trained to meet the dangers, 
perform the duties, and accept the responsibilities 
of life. 
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Temple College is a chartered corporation with all 
the privileges of any other college of older growth. 
Any contributor of ^i<X) becomes a holder of one 
share of stock. Under no circumstances, however, 
are any dividends declared in favor of stockholders, 
nor can any portion of the capital invested be alien- 
ated for personal uses. By its immense contributions 
Grace Church at present controls the stock. A pay- 
ment of ;^io makes the contributor an annual member 
of the corporation, entitling him to vote on all ques- 
tions before the body for tne term of one year. The 
officers of the corporation in 1894 are: Russell H. 
Conwell, President ; John Little, Treasurer ; James 
Auman, Business Manager ; Rev. Frederick B. Greul, 
Vice-President ; and Rev. Frank Lambader, Ph.D., 
Dean. 

At the meeting of the Philadelphia Baptist Associ- 
ation in 1893, the Committee on Education, through 
the Chairman, Rev. H. B. Garner, spoke as follows : 
"While we may be justly proud of the various insti- 
tutions above mentioned, we must not be unmindful 
that we have growing up among us a youthful 
body which by its vigor and spirit of enterprise com- 
mends itself to our cordial favor. The Temple Col- 
lege — the foster child of the Grace Church — is 
reaching such proportions and exerting such a wide- 
spread influence for good that it can no longer be 
circumscribed within the local boundaries of its birth- 
place. From its incipiency it has been designed to 
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meet the needs of that class of young people so large 
in our cities, whose earlier years were not blessed 
with the advantages of a generous education. . . . 
We would bespeak for this enterprise the generous 
support of all who are concerned in the mental and 
moral elevation of the toiling youth of our city." 

" In connection with the Institutional church of the future, 
there will be classes for teaching the ignorant. This morning I 
came by that magnificent High School of the Roman Catholic 
Church on North Broad Street, in which the children of families 
belonging to that church are educated. What are we doing to 
compete with it? What are we doing in that line? I tell you, 
the church that brings up the children, helps them in these differ- 
ent ways until they are twenty-one years of age, will be a mighty 
power in the world, whether Protestant or Catholic. The 
churches must institute schools for those whom the public does 
not educate, and must educate them along the lines they cannot 
reach in the public schools. 

" We are not to withdraw our support from, nor to antagonize, 
the public schools ; they are the foundations of liberty in the 
nation. But the public schools do not teach many things which 
young men and young women need. I believe every church 
should institute classes for the education of such people, and I 
believe the Institutional church will require it. I believe every 
evening in the week should be given to some particular kind of 
intellectual training along some educational line ; that this train- 
ing should begin with the more evident needs of the young people 
in each congregation, and then be adjusted as the matter grows, 
to the wants of each. 

" There certainly should be classes in music ; you know how 
attractive is music in your church service. Do you know how 
many souls are saved by music? Do you remember how many 
of you were brought to Christ by some magnificent hymn beauti- 
fully sung? We should institute classes in music and train every 
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person, young and old, willing to enter classes of this kind. I 
believe every church with room sufficient for it should establish 
a regular graded school in accordance with the needs of time 
and place. At the present time there are in this city hundreds 
of thousands — to speak conservatively, I should say at least five 
hundred thousand people who have not the education they cer- 
tainly wish they had obtained before leaving school. There are 
at least one hundred thousand people in this city willing to sac- 
rifice their evenings and some of their sleep to get an education, 
if they can get it without the humiliation of being put into classes 
with boys and girls six years old. They are in every city. There 
is a large class of young people who have reached that age where 
they find they have made a mistake in not getting a better edu- 
cation. If they could obtain one now, in a proper way, they 
would. The university does not furnish such an opportunity. 
The public schools do not ; and the church that helps them in 
this way will find itself strong in the estimation of the public, 
and will find its ablest and most loyal defenders in the men and 
women whom it educates. 

" Then I believe that in each city of the United States and 
England, the Baptist denomination — and every other denomina- 
tion, although I speak particularly of our own — should" institute 
a denominational school of a high grade. I believe every 
denomination should have its college in every city for the educa- 
tion of'the working classes of people, to give them the oppor- 
tunity to study ; and if they learn just as much and pass just as 
thorough an examination as those who have attended some other 
college, with wealth behind it, they ought to have the same rec- 
ognition and the same degrees, and even more. This is a need 
of the times, and the denomination which maintains that institu- 
tion will educate and save the poor, as God commands, and will 
nourish the church with the best brains of the time." — The 
Institutional Church. Address by Russell H. Conwell before the 
Baptist Ministers' Conference, Philadelphia, June 5, 1893. 

" But the people that do know their God shall be strong, and 
do exploits, and they that understand among the people shall 
instruct many.'' — Daniel, xi. 32-33. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

"EVERY ONE OVER AGAINST HIS HOUSE." 

" If you find a man who does not prepare himself for his work, you 
will find a man very careless about it after he reaches it. As a people, 
we should sanctify ourselves before we cross this Jordan, before we 
enter into another country, before we begin to build that college build- 
ing for our students. We should first consecrate ourselves to God. 
Solemn self-preparation on the part of human instruments is demanded 
in the Bible ; but it must be in the heart. Men who intend to serve 
the Lord should consecrate themselves in heart-searching and prayer. 
. . . We have started out on a voyage of discovery ; we are going to 
discover statesmen, poets, scientists, orators, philanthropists. . . We 
are going over the Jordan into new lands. . . . Never before in the 
history of this nation have a people had committed to them a move- 
ment more important for the welfare of humanity, than that which is 
now committed to your trust in connection with the permanent 
establishment of Temple College." — Temple Pulpit, Consecration 
Demanded, April i6th, 1893. 

Clustering around the College, growing out of 
its needs and the suggestions of the hour are a 
number of " allied departments " and societies. One 
of the most important and influential of these is the 
Chatham Literary Union. Men over the age of 
eighteen and of good moral character are eligible to 
membership. Its object is to hold public meetings 
for the discussion of questions that might interest 
a general audience or even great matters of public 
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interest and national importance, as well as debates 
in the regular meeting of the Union, on lighter topics. 
A majority of the members of the Union are profes- 
sional men, lawyers and ministers predominating. 
There is an average attendance upon the regular 
meetings of seven hundred and fifty. The public is 
invited, and admission is free at these meetings. 
The Union was organized in 1885, and is undoubt- 
edly the best and most widely known debating so- 
ciety in Philadelphia. The debates are never dull, 
and, as a rule, are exceedingly interesting. Scarcely 
a vacant seat is seen on Monday evening in the 
Lower Temple when the Union holds its regular 
sessions ; sometimes many are turned away at the 
doors, unable to obtain admission. It is something 
unusual for people to pay money for the privilege of 
listening to the discussions of a debating society, 
but when the Chatham Literary Union announces 
a public debate upon some question of current im- 
portance or interest, the ticket-ofifice is opened and 
a lyceum audience throngs The Temple. 

In 1893, the great debate on the question, "Which 
offers the best practical political means for the benefit 
of the workingmen of this country, — the Democratic 
party, the People's party, the Republican party, or the 
Church," was given under the joint management of 
the Chatham Literary Union, the Temple College, and 
the Committee of Fifty. Season tickets to the de- 
bate were sold for two dollars. Colonel Henry Wat- 
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terson of Kentucky was the champion for Democ- 
racy ; General J. B. Weaver of Iowa carried the 
standard for the People's party; Reverend-Colonel 
Russell H. Conwell maintained the cause of the 
Church, and a civilian, Honorable Stewart L. Wood- 
ford of New York, closed the debate for the Repub- 
licans. 

It was a battle of giants, and while every gallant 
knight who rode down the lists bore himself right 
nobly and struck home for his party and the cause 
that made strong his convictions and inspired his lips 
with eloquence, victory, as was clearly foreseen, ever 
loyal to the right, poised herself at last with folded 
wings upon the triumphant banner of the successful 
champion. 

Another important debate, to which the public 
gladly paid lyceum prices for tickets of admission, 
was conducted by the Chatham Literary Union in 
1894, the question being — - 

" Resolved, That the opposition of the church to the theatre 
is justifiable." 

This debate was participated in only by active 
members of the Union, and resulted in a judicial and 
popular victory for the church. In 1892, the great 
debate on the Sunday Newspaper attracted the larg- 
est audience that assembled in Philadelphia that year, 
in church, at theatre, or mass meeting. 

The Chatham is more than a mere drill-room to 
the young men who hold a membership therein. 
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" We claim," says Dr. Dager, " that the aggressive interests 
of a church are greatly advanced by a well-organized literary 
society. ' Do not such organizations distract from the spiritu- 
ality of a church ? ' is the question which arises in many minds. 
Those who do not stop to consider are disposed to give an 
affirmative answer, and theoretical reasons for such an answer 
may readily be found; but experience and thought argue the 
other way. The writer once challenged a ministers' meeting, 
at which this question was under discussion, to name the seven 
churches in the northern part of Philadelphia that were reaching 
the most souls, and were most alive spiritually, and he would 
prove that at least six of them were churches most active in 
standing by the literary society. This challenge was ignored by 
those who preferred to consider questions from the standpoint 
of their own taste rather than of the greatest good to humanity. 

" But, to be more aggressive, there is a work to be accom- 
plished by such societies that is needed in every church — the 
development in our Christian young men of the ability to express 
themselves in public. Many a young man would testify for the 
Master more frequently, if he were more confident of his lan- 
guage and his self-control before people. What can help them 
along this line like the literary society ? In the art of public 
speaking I would not exchange my first three months in a 
lyceum for my first three years in college. Experience every- 
where attests that the literary society benefits the cause that 
is dearest to our hearts by teaching the young men, who are 
too often accustomed to sneak away in silence from the shallow 
statements and flimsy arguments of unbelief that meet them in 
daily life, how in word to meet life's common scepticisms ; how 
to express the claims of their Divine Master. The Chatham 
Literary Union of Temple College is a marked illustration of 
what a literary society can accomplish. It has gathered and 
held during the past eight years (since 1885) thirty or forty of 
the brightest young men of Philadelphia, who have conducted 
their exercises in the presence of audiences numbering between 
from five hundred to thousands. If the church of Christ needs 
trained intellects and ready speakers, let her foster the literary 
societies." 
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Among lighter questions discussed at the regular 
meetings of the Union, much light has been thrown 
upon such matters as these : — 

" Resolved, That the rich do more for the poor than the poor 
do for the rich." 

"Is the pleasure of an anticipated holiday greater than its 
realization ? " 

" Which had you rather be, the President of the United States, 
the Queen of England, the Sultan of Turkey, or the Czar of 
Russia ?" 

" That men, as a whole, are more polite than women." 

" That women should not ride the bicycle." 

"That the policy of the Administration concerning the 
Hawaiian question should be approved." [December 4th, 1893.] 

The decision of the Union on this question last 
named was approved by the Congress of the United 
States and later by the President and Minister Willis, 
in the recognition of the Republic of Hawaii about 
eight months after this debate, showing that it would 
have greatly facilitated matters had the entire Ha- 
waiian question been referred to the Chatham Lit- 
erary Union in the first place. Grace Church, and 
all its affiliated institutions, occupies strong Baptist 
ground against any union of church and state ; at 
the same time. Temple College stands ready to run the 
government any time the President and his Cabinet 
wish to go a-fishing during the vacation of Congress. 

An excellent drill in extemporaneous speaking is 
given the members of the Union on the occasional 
" Surprise " nights, when, in place of the customary 
debate, any member, without previous notice, is called 
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to the platform, a topic assigned him, upon which he 
is expected promptly to present his views, and sup- 
port them by fact, illustration, and argument. 

The Temple Congress and School of Debate meets 
every Tuesday evening ; its meetings are open to 
the public ; business and debate is conducted under 
the rules of our National Congress, although far 
more expeditiously and with a gratifying absence of 
the influence and presence of the " third house." 
There are four hundred and fifty members, a Senate 
of 88 and a House of about 350. 

The "Women's Congress of Household Science 
and Art " meets every Wednesday afternoon in the 
Lower Temple to discuss matters relating to the 
management and conduct of the household. Free to 
all women, and the " tyrant man " is always cordially 
welcome to attend the sessions of the Congress, to 
listen and learn, also to teach what he can of such 
things as "Household accounts;" "How to heat the 
house with the least consumption of fuel ; " " Drain- 
age and plumbing ; " " The sick-room ; " and " The 
nursery." At the first session of this body, over three 
hundred persons were present, and the inaugural ad- 
dress, on "Bread-making," was by a man — Russell 
H. Conwell. " Pure water and how to get it ; " " The 
Kitchen and what it should accomplish ; " " Art in 
the home ; " — these addresses give some idea of the 
thought and purposes of the Women's Congress. 
Out of this grew classes in dressmaking and cooking. 
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Other societies of the College are " The Men's 
Bible Training Class ; " the " Teachers' Lesson 
Study Class ; " College " Young Men's Christian 
Association," beside all the many and various minor 
organizations that are features of college life and 
activity everywhere. The College magazine is The 
Temple College Owl. 

" The Christian world puts its hand upon the laboring man and 
helps him up to its standard ; and the standard of the Christian 
church is Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. . . . No organization 
save the Christian church has always been and is still peculiarly 
reaching down the willing hand after the poor and lowly, to 
strengthen the weak, to encourage the despairing, to raise the 
fallen, to give to every man, the world around, a possible oppor- 
tunity with his brother. . . . The work advocated by the 
churches, when it is done, when the theory of the church becomes 
an actual fact, will be that the church will seek out all these work- 
ing men and women and help them up for the benefit of the 
world ; give them an opportunity to make themselves worthy of 
their manhood and womanhood, a blessing to the laboring classes 
of the world. . . . The power among the laboring men that will 
help them most is the power that develops them into leaders, lift- 
ing them up to that magnificent standard where all shall recognize 
the brotherhood of each the world around. The church stands 
with its white beacon light at the entrance to the great harbor 
of rest, the Paradise of the Millennium, and throws its gleams out 
over the stormy seas, greets many a foundering barque and guides 
it to this haven of rest where liberty and fraternity are univer- 
sally and forever recognized." The Church, the Hope of the 
Workingman. Conwell in the Great Debate, April 6th, 1893. 

" Heads that think and hearts that feel. 
Hands that turn the busy wheel. 
Make our life worth living here, 
In this mundane hemisphere ; 
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Heads to plan what hearts shall do, 
Hearts to bear us bravely through — 

Thinking head and toiling hand 

Are the masters of the land. 

" When a thought becomes a thing, 
Busy hands make hammers ring 
Until honest work has wrought 
Into shape the thinker's thought ; 
Which win aid to civilize, 
And make nations great and wise, 
Lifting to a lofty height 
In this age of thought and light." 

— George W. Bungay. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

"WHO IS UY NEIGHBOR?" 

" Behold me waiting — waiting for the knife. 
A little while, and at a leap I storm 
The thick, sweet mystery of chloroform. 
The drunken dark, the little death-in-life. 
The gods are good to me : I have no wife. 
No innocent child, to think of as I near 
The fateful minute ; nothing ail-too deai 
Unmans me for my bout of passive strife. 
Yet am I tremulous, and a trifle sick. 
And, face to face vrith chance, I shrink a little; 
My hopes are strong, my will is something weak. 
Here comes the basket ? Thank you. I am ready. 
But, gentlemen, my porters, life is brittle : 
You carry Csesar and his fortunes, — steady ! " 

— W. E. Henley. 

Hospitals for wealthy sufferers, sanitariums for 
people who can pay, rest cures and mind cures, — 
where people who labor under the hallucination that 
they are possessed of minds may go and be cured at 
the sight of the bill, — faith cures at so much a cure, 
hospital beds and private rooms and trained nurses, 
all these may be had in any city by the patient who 
has money to buy attention and hire healing. For 
the poor, too often, only the City Hospital opens its 
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doors; almshouse care and nursing; the tenderness 
of the town ; where many times the appointment of 
physician or nurse depends upon the fact that the 
applicant is a " Hickory Democrat " or a " stalwart 
Republican," that he belonged to a " marching club " 
or made fifty speeches in thirty days ; the 

" Hospital, gray, quiet, old. 
Where life and death like friendly chafFerers meet. 
A tragic meanness seems so to environ 
These corridors and stairs of stone and iron, 
Cold, naked, clean — half workhouse and half jail." 

But Christian hearts had thought for these poor 
who have need of tender nursing and all the care and 
skill of medical science ; of the " faultless patience, 
beautiful gentleness, and splendid skill " of the noble 
profession that " battles with custom, prejudice, dis- 
ease ; " the attention of the " staff nurse " whom 

" Patients and students hold so very dear ; 
The doctors love her, tease her, use her skill ; 
They say ' The Chief himself is half afiaid of her ; " 

need of the " house surgeon," 

" Frank-faced, frank-eyed, frank-hearted, always bright. 
And always punctual, morning, noon, and night ; 
Bland as a Jesuit, sober as a hymn ; 
Humorous, and yet without a touch of whim ; 
Gentle and amiable, yet full of fight ; " 

need of all that money can buy for the sick and yet 
without money to buy it. " Nevertheless," said 
these Christian men and women, " they shall have it. 
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That's what the Christian church is for." "As the 
Good Samaritan for whom this Hospital is named 
laid down his money and agreed to pay whatever 
more might be needed for the patient on whom he 
had already expended his personal attention, so this 
Hospital does the work from first to last at its own 
charges, and without dickering for a possible repay- 
ment. On this purely charitable basis it proceeds 
and it has made friends, and called in contributions 
which have carried it thus far successfully on its way. 
Gifts for its maintenance are always welcomed, but 
pay for its services is never asked. It is a healing 
home where life and limb have been saved for many ; 
where hundreds of the sick have received healing 
and health." 

" The Hospital was founded and this property purchased in 
the hope that it -would do Christ's work. Not simply to heal 
for the sake of professional experience, not simply to cure dis- 
ease and repair broken bones, but to so do those charitable acts 
as to enforce the truth Jesus taught, that God would not that 
any should perish, but that all should come unto Him and live. 
Soul and body, both need the healing balm of Christianity. 
The Hospital modestly and touchingly furnishes it to all classes, 
creeds, and ages whose sufferings cause them to cry out, 'Have 
mercy on me ! ' " — Conwell. 

There came to Grace Church, her pastor and 
people, men whose souls were sick unto death with 
sin, and they found spiritual healing ; there came 
men whose minds were groping in the darkness of 
ignorance, and their eyes were opened ; and there 
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came sufferers whose aches and pains cried for help 
with all the quivering pathos of bodily agony. These 
must be helped too, for so Pastor Conwell and Grace 
Church read the gospel of Jesus Christ — of the 
Teacher who taught in the synagogues and preached 
the gospel of the kingdom, and healed all manner of 
sickness and all manner of diseases among the people 
so that " they brought unto him all sick people that 
were taken with divers diseases and torments, and 
those which were possessed with devils, and those 
which were lunatics, and those that had the palsy ; 
and he healed them." As this pastor read the gos- 
pel, it seemed very plain to him that the people of 
Palestine did exactly the right thing to bring all their 
sick to Jesus Christ ; that the man with the withered 
arm did wisely when he went into the synagogue 
with his useless hand on the Sabbath day ; that as 
" Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teach- 
ing in their synagogues," preaching and healing, 
so to-day the hospital should be close to the syna- 
gogue, and the church of Christ should begin to say 
once more, to the suffering and helpless, "In the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and walk ! " 
The thought grew and in a little while " the thought 
became a thing," and the thing was a beautiful Chris- 
tian charity, the Samaritan Hospital, another of the 
"allied departments" of Grace Baptist Church. 

The Hospital was dedicated January 30th, 1891. 
The building, on Broad Street, near Ontario, is a large 
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double house, a transformed and enlarged residence. 
The surroundings are pleasant and homelike. The 
immediate neighborhood is excellent. But a net- 
work of railways focus near here ; Broad Street itself 
is a great thoroughfare with a crowding population 
on each side of it for miles ; the nearest " house of 
mercy " is over a mile away from this point. Grace 
Church being so busy that hands, heart, and mind 
were fully occupied, could not long remain insensible 
to the need of some place where the suffering might 
be promptly cared for. A Christian charity and a 
woman's thought — "A Roman lady named Fabi- 
ola," says Lecky, "in the fourth century, founded 
at Rome, as an act of penance, the first public hos- 
pital, and the charity planted by that woman's hand 
overspread the world." 

It was an enterprise of Grace Church — the Samar- 
itan Hospital — and the spirit of the church is in its 
management. " The lovely Christ spirit," said Pas- 
tor Conwell, "which inclines men and- women to care 
for their unfortunate fellow-men, is especially beauti- 
ful when in addition to the healing of wounds and 
disease, the afflicted sufferers are welcomed to such 
a home as the Samaritan Hospital has become. All 
such kind deeds become doubly sweet when done in 
the name of Christ, because they carry with them 
sympathy for those in pain, love for the loveless, a 
home for the homeless, friendship for the friendless, 
and a divine solace, which are often more than surgi- 
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cal skill or medical science. Such an institution the 
Samaritan Hospital is ever to be. It began in weak- 
ness and inexperience, but with Christian devotion 
and affection its founders and supporters have con- 
quered innumerable difficulties, and can now say un- 
reservedly that they have a hospital with all the 
conveniences and all the influences of a Christian 
home." 

In the first year of its history the Hospital, in com- 
mon with all the institutions of Grace Church, felt the 
need of enlargement ; its work outgrew its accommo- 
dations and a much-needed addition was erected and as 
usual promptly paid for by the free offerings of willing 
hearts and hands. From February ist, 1892, to March 
1st, 1893, the report of the hospital work showed a total 
of 37 operations performed ; 53 medical house cases, 
40 gynaecological, and 109 surgical house cases ad- 
mitted. During the same period there were treated 
in the dispensaries cases as follows, many minor cases 
being omitted from the tables : — 

Medical dispensary 318 

Surgical dispensary 436 

Eye cases 131 

Ear cases 31 

Throat cases 16 

Nose cases 17 

Gynaecological dispensary ... 79 

This number was more than quadrupled in 1894. 
Under the Hospital management a training school 
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for nurses has been organized, and a graduated course 
of instruction is given by the members of the medi- 
cal staff. 

Visiting days at the Hospital are Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, 3 to 5 p.m. At 4 o'clock Sunday after- 
noon non-sectarian religious services are conducted. 

Russell H. Conwell is President of the Board of 
Trustees, W. Frank Haehnlen, M.D., is Vice-Presi- 
dent and Physician-in-Chief, and John Little is the 
Treasurer. 

A vivid picture of " A Night Arrival " in the 
Samaritan Hospital is strongly lined by R. J. V. in 
the Temple Magazine. 

" The night nurse is going her rounds, looking to the comfort 
and wants of the patients under her care. 

" Clang ! clang ! clang ! 

" Through the quiet night air comes the sound, heard faintly at 
first, but it conveys a message to her ear. She knows the mean- 
ing of the signal. The gong of the police patrol wagon rattling 
down the street three blocks away sends its warning ahead. An 
accident has occurred ; the ' case ' is on the way. 

" At the first sound of the alarm, the nurse touches a button on 
the side wall and the electric bell in the resident physician's room 
on the third floor is rousing him from his dreams. Another button 
touched sends its warning note to the room of the head nurse. 

" Clang ! clang ! clang ! 

" Nearer and louder through the cold frosty air comes the notes 
of the gong. The nurse glances at the unoccupied surgical bed 
to see that the mackintosh is properly placed over the mattress, 
the sheet arranged, the coverings laid aside. The white bed is 
all ready, and as the wheels of the patrol wagon are heard on 
the crisp snow outside, she throws wide open the doors. 
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" Two stalwart policemen carry in on a stretcher a form covered 
with a blanket and place it on the bed. The resident physician 
comes down the stairs ; the nurses so hastily roused from sleep 
assemble in the ward ; three minutes only have elapsed since the 
first clang was heard. 

" The clothing of the patient is quickly removed by skillful 
hands, and then, while the physician makes a careful examina- 
tion, the emergency tray, with its assortment of remedies, is 
placed at his side, and hot-water bottles are filled, for the patient 
is in a state of coUapse. 

"An incised wound is found on the frontal bone, and a frac- 
ture of the fibula. The wound is full of cinders and dirt. The 
chief surgeon is summoned by messenger. The police receive 
their memoranda and the patrol wagon hastens away. The resi- 
dent physician gives the order for that which will afford the 
quickest relief. The temperature, pulse, and respiration are 
taken and recorded. The hypodermic sjTinge is used. Hem- 
orrhages must be checked, and the tedious and difficult cleans- 
ing of the wound from cinders and dirt must be completed before 
the stitches are drawn. All are now busy ; hither and thither 
the nurses move, and yet how quietly the work is done. In- 
struments are brought out, sutures prepared, cotten, needles, 
towels, splints, dressing, powders, drainages, basins, oakum, and 
bandages. 

'• The chief arrives and arranges for the operation. The chiefs 
hands as well as the hands of his assistants must be thoroughly 
prepared. He first washes his own with soap and water, scrubs 
them well with the brush, cleans his nails, then washes them 
again with a preparation of bichloride, — the assisting nurses 
must do the same, — then with sleeves rolled up and white apron 
tied on, finding the wound properly cleansed, the chief proceeds 
to put in the sutures, the resident threading the needles, the 
nurses handing the mops of cotton, etc. 

"The broken bone is then examined and set in place, the 
splints are adjusted, and the patient is put to rest and carefiilly 
watched until reaction is fidly established. Four hoiurs of steady 
work have been occupied in the cleansing, stitching, dressing of 
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the wound and the setting of the fractured bone, but both limb 
and life have been saved." 

Thus by day and by night, the Samaritan Hos- 
pital waits and watches with ready hands and loving 
impulse and open doors for suffering humanity to 
come or be brought where Christian charity and the 
skill of medical science will minister together to its 
wants, until the patient is able once more to assume 
life's burdens and to go out again "into the wind and 
the sunshine, into the beautiful world; the wonder 
and spell of the streets ! " 

After. 

" Like as a flamelet blanketed in smoke, 
So through the anaesthetic shows my life ; 
So flashes and so fades my thought, at strife 
With the strong stupor that I heave and choke 
And sicken at, it is so foully sweet. 
Faces look strange from space — and disappear. 
Far voices, sudden, loud, offend my ear — 
And hush as sudden. Then my senses fleet : 
All were a blank, save for this dull new pain 
That grinds my leg and foot ; and brokenly 
Time and the place glimpse onto to me again ; 
And, unsurprised, out of uncertainty, 
I wake — relapsing — somewhat faint and fain. 
To an immense, complacent dreamery." 
— W. E. Henley, in the Old Infirmary, Edinburgh. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

"FOR THE BUILDERS EVERY ONE HAD HIS SWORD." 

" Wise men have told us that the way for men to prosper, in all that 
is worthy of human effort, is in the full exercise of their own talents to 
the best advantage. Underlying this is indeed a large truth. Unless a 
man avails himself of the opportunities which come to him in life, he 
may expect no success. With the vigor of a personal will a man may 
make the walls of adamant to fall down before him, and accomplish 
what seemeth to us, as we look at it from a distance, to be an actual 
miracle. Every man is largely the architect of his own fortune — not 
the creature of circumstances — for he may make the circumstances if 
he devote himself to the ways that all prosperous business men under- 
stand, which are the methods that usually succeed. But the methods 
that succeed are always those that work in accordance with the great 
plan of God in the Universe. He who wishes to be a successful man 
must use not only his own will, not only his own perseverance, not only 
strict economy, but he must avail himself of God's wisdom; he must 
work in line with God's laws." — Conwell, Success in i8gs. The 
Temple Pulpit, Christmas morning, 1892. 

It is no easy task to tell how people work in a 
church that is open seven days in the week, thereby 
outdoing even the saloons in tireless activity, when 
the Sunday laws are enforced. This is where the 
church has the advantage of the saloon, if it only will 
see and use that advantage. It can get in fifty-two 
extra days of hard work against its great enemy 
every year ; yea, more than that, counting election 

2S3 
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days, for there is no law closing the church on elec- 
tion days; — nor on other days either, save when the 
church is a law unto itself. One can easily count the 
great organizations connected with The Temple, but 
that is but a beginning of the list. Of the organiz- 
ing and subdivisions of minor societies there appears 
to be no end. Often a working guild of some sort is 
brought into existence for a specific but transient 
purpose ; the object accomplished, the work com- 
pleted, the society disbands or merges into some 
other organization, or reorganizes under a new name 
for some new work. The work of Grace Church is 
like the operations of a great army ; recruits are com- 
ing to the front constantly ; regiments being assigned 
to this corps, and suddenly withdrawn to reinforce 
that one ; two or three commands consolidated for a 
sudden emergency ; one regiment deployed along a 
great line of small posts ; infantry detailed into the 
batteries, cavalry dismounted for light infantry ser- 
vice, yet all the time in all this apparent confusion 
and restless change which bewilders the civilian, 
everything is clear and plain and perfectly regular 
and methodical to the commanding general and his 
subordinates. A mere list of all the meetings in The 
Temple is confusing to a visitor, but the Templars 
can get around among them all without the slightest 
collision, so admirably is all the work arranged and 
subdivided. A man once went to The Temple to 
lecture for the Business Men's Union, and said, — 
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" I noticed a great many people cfowding into the 
Lower Temple ; is there a rear entrance into the 
auditorium ? " 

And when they told him, oh no, that there were two 
other entertainments in the building that night, given 
under the auspices of other societies, he lapsed into 
a silence that greatly improved the introductory pas- 
sages of his lecture, and would have improved the 
rest of it, had he kept it up ; for it made him forget 
what he was going to say, and compelled him to say 
what he was thinking. And when a man really 
thinks, he is worth listening to, if only for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining how foolishly he thinks. 

The Sunday-school is organized in five depart- 
ments; the Kindergarten, which describes itself, 
taught by the teacher of the daily Kindergarten, 
Miss O'Neill ; the Intermediate, for a grade of pupils 
who can read fairly; the Junior, boys and girls some- 
what advanced in Bible study ; the Adult, which 
meets in the great auditorium where the lesson is 
taught by the associate pastor. Dr. Peltz, and where 
the pastor answers such questions as are sent him in 
writing ; and the " Normal," which responds to any 
call for teachers, studying the lesson by themselves 
when not engaged in teaching. Deacon Eugene E. 
Nice has charge of the Normal class. The official 
staff of the school is as follows : General Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Frank Lambader ; Department Superin- 
tendents : Normal, Deacon Eugene E. Nice ; Senior, 
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Russell H. Conwell ; Junior, S. Enos Spare ; Inter- 
mediate, Ida Graydon ; Kindergarten, Lizzie O'Neill ; 
Secretary, Lincoln Keeley ; Treasurer, Frank Lup- 
ton ; Musical Director, Prof. Theodore E. Perkins. 
Many of the classes of the school have their own 
organizations and do excellent independent work. 
Notable among these may be mentioned, " The Good 
Samaritan Class," which meets monthly for business 
and class socials, assists in the religious service every 
third Sunday at the Samaritan Hospital, has a visit- 
ing committee to visit sick and look after absentees, 
a committee to receive and welcome new members, 
and a flower fund for the sick. One of the objects 
of the class is to establish and maintain a permanent 
library at the Samaritan Hospital. The " Young Men's 
Bible Class," under Deacon Van Horn is also " an 
organization of great power, which furnishes a steady 
stream of young men converts to the church, attends 
the overflow meetings in a body, constitutes a chorus 
there, and does many other noble and helpful works. 

" The Christian Endeavor Society " of Grace 
Church comprises seven sections, lettered from 
" A " to " G," aggregating eight hundred members. 
Five of these societies — they are virtually distinct — 
undertook a misson at Logan Station, about three 
miles from The Temple, each society taking charge of 
the work a week at a time, and built a church in 1894. 

The " Ladies' Aid Society " stands ready to ren- 
der aid at any point, social, financial, or religious; 
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it has a membership of nearly five hundred ; has its 
own rooms handsomely furnished and well supplied 
with reading-matter. Thousands of dollars this soci- 
ety has raised for The Temple. 

The " Business Men's Union " is " the unique 
organization of the church." Its object is to bring 
together the business men, merchants, and profes- 
sional men of the church and congregation, and com- 
bine their wisdom and strength upon any good work. 
It discusses business questions at its monthly meet- 
ings ; manages excursions, lecture courses, and other 
extended plans for raising money that call for the 
prudence and experience of business training; it has 
about one hundred members, with its own rooms in 
The Temple. By their practical knowledge of affairs 
in every-day life, the members of this organization 
seek to promote the financial welfare of the church 
and their mutual interests. The Philadelphia Press, 
telling how these men work, relates the following 
instance : 

" Some time since one of their number became involved in 
financial difficulties in a very peculiar way. Previous to con- 
necting himself with the church, he had been engaged in a 
business which he felt he could not conscientiously continue 
after his conversion. He sold his interest and entered upon 
mercantile pursuits with which he was unfamiliar. As a result, 
he became involved and his establishment was in danger of fall- 
ing into the sheriffs hands. 

" His situation became known to some members of the Busi- 
ness Men's Union, and a committee was appointed to look into 
his affairs. His books were found to be straight and his stock 
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valuable. The members immediately subscribed the thousands 
of dolla,rs necessary to relieve him of all embarrassment, and the 
man was saved." 

The " Committee of One Hundred," another or- 
ganization peculiar to Grace Church, was organized 
in 1 89 1. A committee from the Young Women's 
Association — nearly all the best suggestions for 
church government come from the women — waited 
upon the Trustees and submitted a proposition that 
the Board should select a committee of fifty from the 
members of the congregation whose duty it should 
be to devise plans for raising funds to assist in pay- 
ing off the floating indebtedness of the church, the 
Young Women's Association pledging itself to raise 
j^iooo during the year ending February 15th, 1893. 
The suggestion of the Young Women was adopted ; 
the Committee of Fifty, representing all the organiza- 
tions of the church, and authorized and commanded 
to grapple with any great enterprise that calls for 
the united effort and strength of the Templars, was 
appointed, with Richard G. Oellers, President of the 
Board of Trustees, as its chairman, and Miss Laura 
H. Carnell, of the Young Women's Association, Sec- 
retary. It met for organization February 6th, 1892; 
on February isth, 1893, atthepastor's " Golden Year " 
jubilee, it reported that the floating debt of the church, 
which was |S2S,ooo at the date of the Committee's 
organization, had been paid. Without stopping to 
take breath, this Committee, now enlarged to one 
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hundred, went on with the work of paying off the 
mortgage of ^15,200 that was cumbering the lot on 
which the College was to be built. 

The " Beneficial Association " has for its object 
the mutual benefit and relief of its members in times 
of sickness and bereavement, by the accumulation of 
a fund from monthly contributions and dues. It has a 
large membership ; members must be males, of good 
moral character, between the ages of sixteen and fifty. 

The "Missionary Circle" is a combination of 
workers for missions, both home and foreign ; it 
holds monthly meetings, afternoon and evening. 

The " Perseverance Missionary Band " is a com- 
pany of young Christians who look forward to mis- 
sionary lives, and begin work in that direction in the 
morning time of life. 

The "Young Women's Association" has in its 
room a circulating library, open to the free use of 
members, and to others upon payment of the regular 
dues of the Society. It has for its objects mainly 
the same work as outlined in the Young Men's Asso- 
ciation, but among young women. It aided to the 
extent of many thousands of dollars in the building 
of The Temple. 

The " Tourists' Club " is one of the social develop- 
ments of the Young Women's Association. The 
members take up an ideal European trip, a route of 
travel having been laid out a month in advance. 
Each member present takes some part ; to one is 
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assigned the principal buildings; to another, some 
famous painting ; to others, parks, hotels, places of 
amusement, ruins, etc., until at the close of the even- 
ing they almost hear the tongue of the strange land 
through which, in fancy, they have journeyed. Maps 
and pictures help to materialize the journey. 

The " Girls' Auxiliary " was formed to meet the 
needs of the younger members of the church. Any 
girl under sixteen may become a member by the 
payment of monthly dues of five cents. There are 
classes in embroidery, elocution, sewing, etc. Ses- 
sions of the society are held every Tuesday evening, 
under charge of the ladies of the church. 

The " Needle-work Guild " works mainly for the 
Samaritan Hospital. One section of the Guild in 
1892 gave two hundred and fifty garments to the 
Hospital and sixty to private charities. Just one 
day's work for an example ; word came that sheets, 
pillow slips, and garments for tj^e sick were needed 
at the Hospital. Miss Ida Hamilton marshaled 
some ladies of The Temple, and they secured the gift 
of some ten pieces of muslin. On the sth of April 
an all-day sewing-bee was held in the Kindergarten 
Hall. Forty ladies were at work all day, others com- 
ing in from time to time as they had an hour to spare. 
A man who could not so much as sew on a patent 
button — self -fastening — presented the thread. The 
ladies brought their own thimbles and needles. Eight 
sewing machines assisted to heighten the buzz of con- 
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versation. At sunset over three hundred pieces of 
work were finished. A church which gets into the 
habit of working in that way, doesn't know what to 
do with its hands when they are empty. 

All the ministers and theological students in the 
church are banded together in the " Ministerial 
Brotherhood," of which Pastor Conwell is President. 
Meetings are held as opportunity offers, and the work 
of preaching is pushed in all directions. 

The " Ushers' Association " is the union of the 
ushers — some thirty young men — for mutual fel- 
lowship and profit ; they have business and social 
meetings and give occasional entertainments. Spencer 
J. Van Horn, Chief Usher, is President. "The 
courteous welcome" and the ready attention which 
all visitors receive at Grace Church is no small factor 
in the story of its popularity and its success in win- 
ning people. Among other things, the members of 
the church who ara^ willing to give up their seats to 
strangers on special occasions send their names to 
the chief usher. The visitor to The Temple who 
may sometimes see a man smilingly whispered out 
of his seat by the usher, may know that it is no 
"eviction," but rather that the man who is giving 
place to him is cheerfully surrendering his own seat 
in a spirit of Christian hospitality. One Sunday 
morning a man passing The Temple about the time 
of service was in the act of strolling on, when a 
member of one of the many " Vigilant Committees " 
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addressed him and invited him in. He at first 
declined, but afterward consented, and was given a 
seat. The associate pastor, in the pulpit, explained 
the cause of the pastor's absence, and cordially in- 
vited all strangers present to come again. This 
particular stranger received personal greetings from 
members of the church ; he came again the following 
Sunday, made himself known to the minister, ex- 
pressed his gratification at his cordial welcome the 
Sunday previous, and left his check for ^loo for the 
College building fund. Nobody was after his money, 
but the gift came from the stranger's heart, and his 
heart was won by Christian hospitality. 

The Young Men's Association uses in its work 
all the ordinary methods of Christian work to pro- 
mote earnestness and zeal among the young men of 
the church. It has over one hundred members, and 
in addition to the usual official staff common to such 
organizations, acts through the following committees: 

Reception : twenty-four members ; receives and 
welcomes strangers coming to the church, secures 
new members, and sees that all members are made 
acquainted with each other. 

Prayer-meeting: five members; appoints leaders 
and selects topics for the regular Young Men's prayer- 
meeting ; visits sick members ; studies means of pro- 
moting the spiritual welfare of the Association. The 
most powerful agency of the Association is its Sun- 
day morning prayer-meeting. 
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Relief Committee : five members ; ascertains the 
condition of all members needing financial assistance, 
or aid of any kind, and endeavors to secure relief. 

Vigilance : five members ; has supervision over 
the spiritual condition of all members of the Asso- 
ciation ; follows those who seem indifferent and dis- 
posed to neglect their Christian obligations ; advises 
neglectful members to return to their duties. 

Missions : five members ; visits the Missions of 
the church ; reports work and conditions thereof to 
the Association ; presents measures for associational 
work. 

Reading-room : five members ; has charge of the 
Reading-room, under direction and control of the 
pastor. 

Social : five members ; takes charge of all social 
matters, and devises means for the entertainment 
and enjoyment of members of the Association. 

Tract : five members ; selects and procures tracts 
and other printed matter such as may be used with 
profit at public gatherings or at the wayside ; arranges 
for the distribution of literature in the most effective 
ways. 

Finance : five members ; has charge of the finan- 
cial interests of the Association. 

The " Foreign Mission Circle " and the " Home 
Mission Circle " were organized in Grace Church as 
in other churches and for similar objects. But for 
reasons good and sufficient to the workers, it was 
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deemed best to merge the two circles into one organ- 
ization. At the meeting at which this step was 
decided upon, Deacon Reese came into the room 
direct from his place of business, while Mrs. Ella A. 
Baldwin, so much of whose life has been devoted to 
missions, was speaking of North Africa, especially of 
the Moorish women and their needs. The deacon's 
visit was promptly explained. He had just received 
in his morning's mail an order from far-away Africa, 
the only one of the kind he had ever had. He 
quickly estimated that the profit on that order 
would be $2i), which amount he came to give to 
the Women's Mission work. 

The " Bible Training Class " is a society under 
the auspices of the College Young Men's Christian 
Association, but Christian young men of any denom- 
ination are invited to become members. It meets 
every Sunday morning at 9.15 in Temple College 
Forum. Its object is to study the assigned lesson 
each week and to " seek opportunities at all times to 
intelligently lead young men to a knowledge of their 
Saviour." 

Two young converts, inexperienced in Christian 
work, anxious to grow in grace and to be useful to 
others, agreed to read together every evening one 
chapter of the New Testament, no matter how tired 
they might be nor how late the hour of leisure for 
reading might come. The plan worked so well the 
young women asked some of their friends to join 
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them ; more members came in ; several gentlemen 
joined in the reading; people who did not care for 
the Bible were drawn in, and " The Bible Club " was 
added to the long list of organizations in Grace 
Church. 

The " Loyal Sunday-school Army " is a movement 
to secure more thorough Sunday-school work on the 
part of teachers and scholars. The " recruits " sign 
a pledge, — 

1. To be present every Sunday ; 

2. To study every lesson before coming to school ; 

3. To read the Bible every day ; 

4. To make an oflFering every Sunday. 

In addition, teachers pledge themselves to send a 
substitute or to notify the superintendent in season 
when they cannot be present, and to study at least 
one Normal lesson every month. 

Whenever a fifth Sunday occurs in the month. The 
Temple sends a preacher to conduct service at the 
Baptist Home, but every Sunday a company of 
workers from The Temple conduct the singing there. 

In South Africa, at Johannesburg, Mrs. Matthew 
Longhead, still a member and a deaconess of Grace 
Church, assisted her husband in organizing a Young 
Men's Christian Association. 

Thus, wherever they are, at home or abroad, rest- 
ing or journeying, the people of Grace Church are 
trained to be "doing." Each new need suggests a 
new organization to provide for it. If the work be 
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of a transient nature, the society does not linger on 
after the work is done, and the occasion has ceased 
to be. It disbands or merges into another society, 
or looks out for more work of another kind ; but the 
individuals keep on working. It is a working church. 

" What shall we do for the boys ? I believe the Institutional 
church will have a military organization for the boys. I believe 
in the Boys' Brigade movement that many denominations have 
talcen up, and in which they have pro-spered so greatly. I would 
not teach the art of war, yet I would give the boys opportunity 
to drill. Around the drill, in connection with it, I would intro- 
duce, in an acceptable way, the teachings of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I would teach every boy, as does the Salvation Army, 
some lesson of the Lord Jesus, and thus train to good many of 
the boys who wander around the streets because they love to 
play, and lilce mischief, and perhaps run away, and are roguish. 
If the natural ability of the roguish boy — the boys who climb 
the orchard fence, run the streets, take chances — is turned into 
the right channels, it will accomplish very much. I would have 
companies and regiments with their ofScers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned; all this, I believe, will be included in the 
Institutional church of the future." — Conwell, The Institu- 
tional Church. 

And quite naturally there is something, that is, 
there is a great deal for the boys to do in The 
Temple. They are not overlooked. They are made 
use of, and like it, and keep at it, and consequently 
are never in anybody's way. The Boys' Brigade 
movement began in November, 1893, Drill Sergeant 
H. L. Cooper of "C" Company, First Regiment 
Pennsylvania National Guard, as Drill Master. 
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"The Temple Guard" is an older organization: 
it is composed of the Sunday-school boys, between 
the ages of nine and fifteen. The cadets are armed 
with breech-loading Springfield rifles, cadet pattern. 
Upton's tactics is used in the drill-room. Frequently 
the Guard appears in public entertainment, always 
attracting attention and deserved applause for sol- 
dierly bearing and excellent drill. Not only in The 
Temple have they entertained large audiences, but 
in the Academy of Music and the Hall of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. In one year they ap- 
peared thirty-six times on public occasions. "The 
brightest compliment paid the boys was on Decora- 
tion Day (1893), when Meade Post, G.A.R., invited 
the Temple Guard to take part in their work for that 
day." They go into camp for about two weeks every 
summer. The drill and discipline has been good for 
the boys, not only in giving them a better physical 
carriage, teaching them how to make the most of 
themselves, but it has developed habits of obedience, 
respect for authority, and a rugged soldierly man- 
liness. 

The "Temple Cyclers" is one of the athletic 
societies of The Temple. The wheelmen make a 
feature of long country runs, and attend in a body 
the out-of-door and far-off entertainments of other 
associations of the church. 

The " Youth's Culture League " was organized for 
the work among youth of the slums ; an effort to 
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supplement public school education, making it a step- 
ping-stone to higher culture and to better living. 

A " Baseball Club " is a matter of course in any 
organization in America that countenances athletics. 
This goes without saying. The Scott Baseball Club, 
an organization playing near The Temple, had the 
misfortune to have its catcher severely injured. He 
was taken to the Samaritan Hospital and cared for. 
The club showed its gratitude by getting up a game 
at which all the gate money was donated to the Hos- 
pital. It is pleasant to know that the " grateful 
fellows " beat — nine to five. 

The " Isabella League " was a spontaneous move- 
ment during the great Columbus year. It will be 
remembered that one member of the church, a lady, 
gave the pastor a gold ring for the College building 
fund, having naught else to give. The result was the 
"Isabella League," named after the queen who gave 
her jewelry for the discovery of the new world. To 
become a member of this League the applicant gave 
some article of jewelry to the building fund. Gold 
rings, chains, old Mexican and English coins found 
their way to the Mint through this society. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

PITCHERS AND TRUMPET. 

" I hold it better far that one should rule 
Imperious tempers with a sinewy will, 
Than, amiable and passionless of soul, 
With folded hands amid life's din sit still. 
Since, though ofttimes the battle goeth hard, 
Strength comes with struggle, and wild olive leaves. 
Twined round a brow begrimed and battle scarred. 
Mean more to noble men and nobler gods 
Than costliest purples of inglorious ease." 

— A. L. Hinds. 

"Over all the business of the house" are the 
Trustees — aptly called by the pastor "The Pillars 
of the Church." Their offices are no sinecures. 
The increasing membership of the church, now ap- 
proaching three thousand, while it brings to these 
men cause for devout thankfulness, gives them also 
additional responsibility; so many new members to 
be looked after; to be taught their duties to the 
church. Often the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee sacrifice their time and their privileges to 
their onerous duties. With so large a family to look 
after, so many diverse temperaments and possibly a 
few diverse tempers to come in contact with, the 
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Trustees surely have no bed of roses for their 
couches. Nevertheless, with wonderful tact, and 
patience, and good sense do they manage the affairs 
of The Temple in a way to deserve the praise which 
they receive from all quarters. Says Pastor Con- 
well, — 

"What has contributed most as the means used of God, to 
bring Grace Church up to its present efficiency ? I answer it 
was the inspired sanctified common sense of enterprising, careful 
business men. The disciplined judgment, the knowledge of men, 
the forethought and skill of these workers who were educated at 
the school of practical business life, helped most. The Trustees 
and working committees in all our undertakings, whether for 
Church, Hospital, College, or Missions, have been, providentially, 
men of thorough business training, who used their experience 
and skill for the church with even greater care and perseverance 
than they would have done in their own affairs. 

" When they wanted lumber, they knew where to purchase it, 
and how to obtain discounts. When they needed money, they 
knew where the money was, and what securities were good in 
the market. They saved by discounting their own bills, and 
kindly insisted that contractors and laborers should earn fairly 
the money they received. They foresaw the financial needs and 
always insisted on securing the money in full time to meet 
demands. 

" Some men make religion so dreamy, so unreal, so unnatural, 
that the more they believe in it the less practical they become. 
They expect ravens to feed them, the cruse of oil to be inex- 
haustible, and the fish to come to the right side of the ship at 
breakfast time. They trust in God and loaf about. They would 
conduct mundane affairs as though men were angels and church 
business a series of miracles. But the successful church worker 
is one who recognizes the plain facts of life, and their relation to 
heavenly things ; who is neither profane nor crazy, who feels 
that his experience and judgment are gifts of God to be used, 
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but who also fully realizes that after all unless God builds the 
house they labor in vain who build it. 

" None of our successful managers have been flowery orators, 
nor have they been in the habit of wearying man and the Lord 
with long prayers. If they speak, they are earnest and con- 
servative. They are men whom the banks would trust, whose 
recommendations are valuable, who know a counterfeit dollar 
or a worthless indorsement. They read men at a glance, being 
trained in actual experience with all classes. They have been 
the pillars of the church. While some have been praying with 
religious phraseology that the stray calf might be sent home, 
these men have gone after him and brought him back. They 
have faithfully done their part, and God has answered their 
earnest prayers for the rest." 

"Many persons," says Dr. Peltz, "imagine that the financial 
organization of Grace Baptist Church must be something out of 
the usual way, because the results have been so unusual. There 
is nothing peculiar in the general plan of financial procedure, 
but great pains are taken to work the plan for all it is worth. 
Special pains have been taken to secure consecrated and com- 
petent men for the Board of Trustees. And the Trustees do 
this one thing ; — a rule of the church permitting a man to hold 
but one elective office. Competent financiers, conse'crated to 
this work, and doing it as carefully as they would do their own 
business, is the statement that tells the whole story." 

The Finance Committee of the Board receives all 
money coming to the church from rentals, dues, sub- 
scriptions, and the so-called " penny collections." All 
this income is assorted, properly credited, put into 
bankable shape and deposited to the order of the 
church treasurer, who is then at liberty to draw 
against it as directed by the Board and properly cer- 
tified by their chairman and secretary. This involves 
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no small amount of labor. The "loose change" often 
amounts to ^200 each Sunday, while other sums to 
be properly credited to individuals and set over to 
their proper fund, amount to $ 1 500 or $ 1600 per week. 
Four members of the Board constitute this Commit- 
tee. Careful accounts are kept with each known 
giver in church, Sunday-school, and congregation. 

There are three Trustees who form the second 
Committee of the Board — the "Pew Committee," 
which has in its ehtire charge the work of assigning 
seats to regular givers. With three thousand sit- 
tings under its care, this Committee finds ample em- 
ployment for a great deal more than " spare time." 

Third is the " House Committee," consisting of 
three Trustees. It has charge of The Temple build- 
ing; sees to keeping it in order; arranges for all regu- 
lar and special meetings; sees that the building is 
properly heated and lighted ; decides on all questions 
as to the use of the house for any purpose, for the 
use of a part of it for special purposes ; manages the 
great crowds that so often throng the building ; has 
charge of the doors when entertainments are going on; 
"in short, makes the most and the'best of the great 
building under its care." Six persons are constantly 
employed in taking care of The Temple, and often 
there is necessity for securing extra help for the care- 
takers of this church whose doors are never shut. 

To go into a detailed account of the work of all 
the organizations, with a list of the numerous com- 
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mittees and sub-committees would occupy more than 
one long chapter of a larger book than this. Libra- 
rians and their assistants, an army of ticket-sellers 
for The Temple entertainments and lecture courses, 
teachers, visitors, collectors, workers of every grade 
and in every feature of Christian work, everybody 
down to the shortest private in the last file of the 
rear rank, — everybody has something to do, and 
does it until somebody tells him to stop or the mate- 
rial is all used up. 

For all this army of invasion, aggression, occu- 
pation, subjugation, and civilization, a bugle and 
a bugler is needed, and the Temple Magazine is a 
trumpet that giveth forth no uncertain sound. When 
it sounds "Forward" no man mistakes the call for 
"Halt," and no one has yet heard it sound a "recall." 
The associate pastor. Rev. George A. Peltz, D.D., for 
over a year was the editor. At this time, 1894, Mr. 
Walter J. Phillips occupies that responsible position, 
and edits the only Baptist journal in Philadelphia, 
a handsomely printed, ably conducted, twelve-page 
weekly of the magazine form. The Temple Magazine 
was established because the necessity for it was so 
apparent that it would have established itself had not 
some one else taken hold of the matter. It gave 
Pastor Conwell a larger congregation to preach to, re- 
porting his sermons every week ; and, says the editor, 

"in another direction we seek to glorify God by means of 
this publication. There have been reasons for the marvelous 
T 
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growth of Grace Baptist Church. What are they ? What are 
the elements of power which have done so much here ? Visitors 
and correspondents continually ask these questions and they 
should have satisfactory answers. It is not mere curiosity that 
suggests these queries. Christians everywhere are longing to 
see God's work advance ; they mourn when it does not. It is 
high wisdom to seek information at this point. What have you 
done ? they ask, and, What can we do ? Far be it from us to 
present ourselves as models. We are profoundly conscious of 
our defects. But God has used us in our imperfection. He has 
blessed our ways of working in a wonderful degree, and to His 
glory, and for the good of men we ought to tell what we know. 
But still further considerations move us. When Christian work 
as done at The Temple is discussed it invites comparison with 
work done elsewhere. How we do it, suggests How you do 
it. Thus the general question, How to do Christian work, comes 
up for consideration, and with this we mean to grapple in every 
issue. Facts bearing on any phase of religious effort will be 
welcomed, from any field. What is useful ? What does the 
work ? What ' gets there ' ? What succeeds ? This the Chris- 
tian world wants to know, and this we want to tell through the 
columns of the Temple Magazine^ 

A feature of the Magazine is a column of " Wants 
and Opportunities," in which " all the wants and op- 
portunities stated are in the circle of The Temple and 
are known to the pastors ; " houses wanted and to 
let ; help wanted and situations wanted ; boarding- 
places and rooms, — all these things The Temple 
looks after for its own people, and its " parish " is 
larger than a diocese. 

Showing how the Magazine increases the pastor's 
congregations : One day in 1893, a student in Am- 
herst College was reading one of Pastor Conwell's 
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sermons (January 22d, " Now then we are ambassa- 
dors for Christ "). When he came to the words, 
" There is talent enough in the world, there is money 
enough, only it is not where it should be," one of 
the two students listening remarked, "That is true 
here at Amherst ; can't we do something to bring 
those who have knowledge and those who need it 
together?" Near Amherst are factories employing 
about three hundred young people. The students 
decided to conduct a free evening school for these 
factory hands. They consulted with the superinten- 
dents, of the mills, who discouraged them, saying the 
hands didn't want to study. The students visited a 
pastor, told him what they were going to do, obtained 
a second dose of discouragement, but secured the use 
of his name. The young men went ahead, secured 
as volunteer teachers and co-workers two of the high 
school teachers, the cashier of the bank, two ladies 
of the village, and several students, each agreeing to 
teach one night in the week without compensation. 
The school committee gave the use of a school build- 
ing; the students provided light and fuel at their 
own expense. The school was opened on the night 
of Mr. Conwell's birthday, February 1 5th. One hun- 
dred regular pupils attended and twenty-five special 
students from Amherst College, the latter paying 
a small tuition fee for instruction in book-keeping 
and shorthand. The ages of those attending the free 
school ranged from eighteen to sixty years. The 
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school was a success ; the talent and the work were 
brought together. 

" We die not at all, for our deeds remain 
To crown with honor or mar with stain ; 
Through endless sequence of years to come 
Our lives shall speak when our lips are dumb. 

" What though we perish, unknown to fame, 
Our tomb forgotten, and lost our name. 
Since naught is wasted in heaven or earth. 
And nothing dies to which God gives birth! 

" Labor is mortal and fades away. 
But Love shall triumph in perfect day ; 
Labor may wither beneath the sod, 
But Love lives ever, for Love is God!" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



POSSESSING THE LAND. 



"In the Institutional church of the future there will be reading- 
rooms for the different classes of people in the church. Nearly every 
church can secure such a room. I would advise the preacher to be in 
that room himself on certain evenings of the week and it would not be 
long before other people would come in and a large circle would gather 
there around him. The question arises, Shall a church have anything 
in its libraries but religious literature? I think the church of the future 
will have the best magazines, and will teach the world that we are in 
touch with the intellectual progress of the age. 

" 1 think the Institutional church will have its Sunday-school library, 
and in that library only such books as should be read on the Lord's day, 
applying to that day, and relating directly to things concerning the 
soul's' salvation. That library should be kept separate and distinct 
from the library containing the literature of the world. But in that 
church there will be other libraries and they will be connected with the 
reading-room. A good room will be set apart in every church, not far 
hence, in which the members of the church can gather in the evenings 
or the afternoons of the week, and it will be kept open all the time. 
There will be found the best periodicals that are moral — and the line 
must be carefully drawn — and there will be found the best literary 
productions of the age ; periodicals of every week and every month. 
This can be easily done because, with the contribution of five cents or 
ten cents each among people who come to the reading-room, you can 
purchase one periodical at a time, subscribe for one at a time, and you 
will be surprised, if you have not tried it, to see how soon y»u will have 
all the best periodicals of this country and England and have them paid 
for by the increased number of people who will come in and pay five or 
ten cents a week and never miss the money. * 
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" You can get a library if you will say to your people that you think 
the church ought to be doing something for the young people to draw 
them to church ; that there ought to be a library which will be inter- 
esting to young people ; ask them to bring in from their homes such 
books as they have read and are of no further use to them, and you 
will be surprised at the responses which will come. 

" But the chief object of this must be kept continually in view, 
namely, the salvation of souls. Never let go of that central thought. Why 
are you drawing persons into the reading-room? Your object is to save 
souls, and if that idea be not in it, then you had better leave your library 
out ; it would be a sacrilege unless that purpose be in it, all the way. 
But if that purpose, the prior purpose of saving souls, be in it to bless 
it, your church of the future will have in it the reading-room — yes, 
and different reading-rooms for different classes of people ; one for 
young men and one for young women ; a reading-room for older men 
and one for older women, each to have their own reading-rooms and 
their own libraries." — Conwell, TAe Jnstilutional Church. 

Four of the societies of Grace Church have their 
own reading-rooms and libraries. Somewhat better 
these pleasant rooms in which they have the feeling 
of interest and proprietorship that comes with mem- 
bership, than the ordinary " club-room " for young 
Christians. Man or woman in these societies enjoys 
the feeling of freedom and homelikeness in these 
rooms of "their very own." No stern librarian, with 
forbidding face, who regards the library as a pension, 
and considers a request for a book as an imperti- 
nence ; no depressing placards forbidding " all con- 
versation except with the librarian and that to be 
carried on in a whisper." The enemy of mankind 
who invented the idea that "whispering" was a 
silent mode of conversation, must have had a head 
full of steam gauges instead of brains. Surely was 
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he suckled by a goose, and grew up in an atmosphere 
of sibilant vocables. Good society condemns whis- 
pering in company as decidedly " bad form " and vul- 
gar. Rational society — which is quite a different 
thing — detests it; physicians condemn it in the 
sick-room ; ministers despise it in church, and of all 
the nuisances, unendurable, to be shunned of all men, 
a " whispering preacher," though he may not be the 
worst, is one of the most intolerable. The whisper 
is the voice of the serpent and the goose ; let them 
have a monopoly of that which is their own. Known 
and loved of the Chronicler is one of the best men in 
this world, a profound scholar, a teacher of teachers, 
who enjoys the presence of his family in that sanct- 
uary of the scholar — his study. Not small is the 
family, and it is much given to cheery conversation. 
And the scholar reads, and thinks, and arranges lect- 
ure, address, and sermon while the pleasant talk and 
merry laughter ripples around the room like music ; 
nothing is forbidden save whispering. And the un- 
happy mortal who whispers, is, with all the tenderness 
of pity and the severity of strict justice, driven from 
the room that is sacred to human thought and human 
voices. 

Cheery and homelike, then, are the reading-rooms 
in The Temple. And out of them grow and go better 
things than even the books, — the actiohs, the deeds, 
the things that are born of the writer's thought. So 
much of work is here planned and the plans discussed 
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and shaped into action ; cozy little parliaments, all 
the better for their informality, are here held. For 
always and everywhere the pastor impresses upon the 
members that all things under the fostering care of 
the church must have the one great aim of saving 
souls. He says to them : — 

" The mission of tlie church is to save the souls of men. 
That is its true mission. It is the only mission of the church. 
That should be its only thought. The moment any church ad- 
mits a singer who does not sing to save souls ; the moment a 
church calls a pastor who does not preach to save souls ; the 
moment a church elects a deacon who does not work to save 
souls ; the moment a church gives a supper or an entertainment 
of any kind not for the purpose of saving souls, — it ceases in so 
much to be a church, and to fulfill the -magnificent mission God 
gave to it. Every concert, every choir-service, every preaching 
service, every Lord's supper, every agency that is used in the 
church, must have the great mission plainly before its eye. We 
are here to save the souls of dying sinners ; we are here for no 
other purpose ; and the mission of the church being so clear, 
that is the only test of a real church." — The Mission of the 
Church. Address before the Pennsylvania Baptist State Associ- 
ation, September, 1893. 

Grace church has established no less than five mis- 
sions — Logan, Grace, Clearfield Street, Rising Sun, 
and Tioga. Another, the Temple Mission, was begun 
and carried on chiefly by students of the College. A 
theological student was summoned one cold winter 
night to visit a young colored man, dying in a 
wretched hovel of a home. The student remem- 
bered the man when he saw him, as one whom he 
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had often heard singing the plaintive old plantation 
songs of the South. He read to him, talked with 
him, and when he asked, " Is there anything more I 
can do for you, Elmer ? " the dying man burst into 
tears, crying, " Oh, why didn't you tell me of salva- 
tion before ? " The student resolved that no man 
should have occasion to address such a reproach to 
him again. He soon secured the cooperation of 
other students, and on March 30th, 1890, the Mission 
began its work. The Sunday-school reached an at- 
tendance of over two hundred, preaching services 
were instituted, the nucleus for a library and reading- 
room was formed, and the evening classes for colored 
people organized. This Mission is now located at 
922 Pine Street, in a room with a seating capacity of 
two hundred and fifty. It is under charge of Mr. 
G. W. Maxwell, who. preaches, teaches, superintends 
the Sunday-school, visits, and during the week at- 
tends to his business duties as a salesman. A Temple 
academy for colored young men has been also estab- 
lished at the same place. 

Tioga Mission was organized in 1884. It grew to 
be a church — the Tioga Baptist Church; and on 
Saturday, August 5 th, 1893, ground was broken for 
the new building, on Broad Street, near Ontario, 
directly opposite the Samaritan Hospital. The exer- 
cises were conducted by the pastor of Tioga Church, 
Rev. Rutgers Dox, who had been doing most heroic, 
self-sacrificing work for this church in the face of 
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great discouragements. He gave an account of the 
life of the church during the two years of its exist- 
ence, in which time its membership had increased 
to one hundred and thirty. 

Mrs. E. S. E. Richards, of Edgewood, Falls of 
Schuylkill, dug the first spadeful of earth and threw 
it into the waiting cart. The spade was of polished 
steel, with polished black handle, on which was in- 
scribed, "August 5th, 1893 ; Tioga Baptist Church." 

The Ministerial Brotherhood began the Mission at 
Logan Station, North Broad Street, Sunday avening, 
February 27th, 1893. The new building was begun 
in October, 1 894, and in it the church — no longer a 
mission — was dedicated Novertiber 3rd, 1894. 

" Life hath its harvest moons ; 
Its tasseled corn and purple-weighted vine, 
Its gathered sheaves of grain, the blessed sign 
Of plenteous ripening bread, and pure rich wine ; 
Full hearts for harvest tunes. 

"Life hath its hopes fulfilled, • 
Its glad fruitions, blessed answered prayer, 
Sweeter for waiting long, whose holy air 
Indrawn to silent souls, breathes forth its rare 
Grand speech by joy distilled." 

— Sarah Doudney. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

"THE PEOPLE BRING MUCH MORE THAN ENOUGH." 

"Christ said, ' Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.' Inas- 
much as your giving in church is a good deed which does influence 
others to give, it should be done publicly, that others may be helped by 
your example. Any exhibition of pride, or effort to make unworthy 
display, is vanity and wickedness. But unconcealed, frank, honest giv- 
ing to a good cause in public is doubly blessed in what it is itself and 
in what it influences others to do. Jesus held up to us with supreme 
emphasis the example of the widow who in the most public place in the 
Lord's house cast in her two mites. Blessed is he who is not ashamed 
to be seen publicly giving to the Lord's cause without being moved with 
shame for his poverty or pride for his wealth. Giving directly to the 
needy brother, and making an offering at God's altar, in His Temple, are 
quite distinct things, and when confused, mislead even good men con- 
cerning God's truth." — Conwell, Giving in Church. 

Grace Church learned to give in many directions 
and many ways. Sometimes the plan for raising 
money emanated from the Board of Trustees or the 
Business Men's Union, and then it was sound and 
business-like, safe and sure. Sometimes it came 
from one of the women's societies, whereat men are 
wont to smile, in a slightly superior manner, and say 
" Oh ! the women .' " in a way that will brighten the 
eyes of the tiredest woman who ever dragged herself 
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home from a reduction sale. But after the Ladies' 
Aid Society of Grace Church raised jj! 15,263.70 in 
twelve years, the smile masculine became milder in 
its sarcastic expression. Sometimes the little people 
had their own plans for replenishing the treasury; 
sometimes the societies were working along indepen- 
dent lines for the same object, but always there was 
unity of effort and purpose. 

"The Penny Talent" effort in 1893, the year of 
College building, began early in the year, some time 
in April. It looked like a small way to raise a large 
sum of money, but the germ was at least as large as 
a mustard seed. Each worker was given a penny, 
no more. Four thousand were given out at one 
service. One man put his penny in a neat box, took 
it to his office, and exhibited his "talent" at a nickel 
a "peep." He gained $1.70 the first day of his 
"show." A woman bought a "job lot" of molasses 
with her penny, made it into molasses candy, sold it 
in square inch cakes, after telling the customer her 
story; payments were generous and she netted 
^1.80. Then the man who sold her the molasses 
returned her penny. Another sister established a 
"cooky" business, which grew rapidly. One boy 
kept his penny and went to work, earned 50 cents, 
the first money he ever earned in his life. It was a 
big penny, but he was bubbling over with enthu- 
siasm and in it all went ; he brought it straight to 
his pastor. One worker collected autographs and 
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soW them. A boy sold toothpicks. One young man 
made silver button-hooks and a young lady sold 
them. A woman traded her penny up to a dollar, 
made aprons from that time on until she earned 
Sio. One class of seven girls in the Sunday-school 
united its capital and gave a supper at the Park and 
netted $50. The Young Men's Bible Class con- 
structed a model of the College building, which they 
exhibited. The children gave a supper in the Lower 
Temple, which added $100 to the College fund. 
There came into the treasury $1.00 "saved on 
car-fares;" "whitewashing a cellar" brought S3. 
Thrice, somebody walked from Germantown to The 
Temple and back, saving 75 cents ; a wife saved 
i20 from household allowances — a thrifty, sa\-ing 
wife surely, with no end of contriving plans and 
taking ways whereby the husband never missed 
dainty or luxury from cup or crust, and probably 
she was the only one going without : there are such 
women. Well for them that they never let their 
left hand know what the right is doing, else would 
the husband borrow their sa-v-ings with as little com- 
punction as he empties a child's tin savings bank 
for his ca]>fare. A little girl of seven years went 
into a lively brokerage business with her penny, and 
took several "flyers" that netted her handsome 
margins. Here is her report: — 

•• Sold the ' talent penny ' to Aunt libby for seven cents ; sold 
the seven cents to Mamma for 25 cents ; sold the 25 cents to Papa 
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for JO cents. Aunt Caddie, lo cents ; Uncle Gilman, 5 cents ; 
Cousin Walter, 4 cents ; Uncle Charlie, 10 cents ; cash, 25 
cents, — $1.04 and the penny talent returned." 

"Pinching the market-basket" sent in ^2.50; "all 
the pennies and nickels received in four months, 
;?I2.70 ;" "walking instead of riding, t^-'^o; " "sing- 
ing and making plaster plaques, tj." A dentist 
bought of a fellow dentist one cent's worth of 
cement filling-material ; this he used, giving his 
labor, and earned 50 cents ; with this he bought 50 
cents' worth of better filling, part of which he used, 
again giving his labor, and the College gained 
;^3.oo. A boy sold his penny to a physician foi 
a dollar. The physician sold the "talent penny" 
for 10 cents, which he exchanged at the Mint foi 
bright new pennies. These he took to businesi 
friends and got a dollar apiece for them ; added 
IS 5. 00 of his own and turned in |! 15.00. Donations 
of one cent each were received through Mr. William 
P. Harding, from Governor Tillman of South Caro- 
lina, Governor McKinley of Ohio, Governor Russell 
of Massachusetts. From Governor Fuller of Vermont 
— a rare old copper cent, 1782, coined by Vermont 
before she was admitted to the Union ; the govern- 
ors' letters were sold to the highest bidders. Every- 
body who worked, everybody who traded with the 
penny, did something, and every penny was blessed, 
so lovingly and so zealously was the trading done. 
It was the Master's talent which they were working 
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with. All the little things that went into the treas- 
ury; lead pencils, tacks, jiSs.oo in one case and ;^s.oo 
in another; "beef's liver, {814.00" — think of that! 
How tired the boarders must have grown of liver 
away out on Broad Street — stick pins, hairpins, 
and the common kind that you bend and lose ; 
candy, pretzels, and cookies ; " old tin cans," wooden 
spoons, pies ; one man sent 1(50.00 as a gift because 
he said " his penny had brought him luck ; " another 
found 16 pennies, which good fortune he ascribed to 
the presence of the penny in his pocket. 

So in October the workers who had received their 
pennies in April came together to show what they 
had done. Four thousand pennies had been given 
out; $6000 came directly from the returns, and in- 
directly about $8000 more. 

Among the romances of the Penny Talent effort 
is chronicled this pleasant little story: When Miss 
L. C. Fleming returned from Congo land to equip 
herself more fully for her missionary work, she 
brought home with her three African girls ; one, 
Mludy, the daughter of a Congo king; another, 
Nkebing; and the third, Lena Frederick Clark, 
daughter of a half-breed. Princess Mludy's English 
name is Estey C. Fleming, her name being after the 
philanthropist organ-builder, Estey, and her foster- 
mother, the missionjiry. Miss Fleming invested her 
talent penny and finally secured linen and embroid- 
ery material for a pair of pillow shams. The Prin- 
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cess Mludy selected a design and motto, Miss Lena 
Clark did the hemstitching, and Miss Nkebing 
(Maggie Ratray) the embroidery. The design of 
the first sham is a sleeping girl, flowers waving 
about her, an angel hovering over her; the motto, 
" I slept and dreamed that life was beauty." The 
second represents the girl with a broom, sweeping, 
emblems of industry about her, and the motto, "I 
woke and found that life was duty." This was the 
first contribution to the embroidery department of 
the fair. 

The " Feast of Tithes," held in December of the 
same year, was a great fair, extending through seven 
week days. The displays of goods and the refresh- 
ment booths were in the Lower Temple, while fine 
concerts and other entertainments were given in the 
auditorium. The Feast of Tithes netted ;^SSCX) for 
the College fund. 

At the Children's Festival in December each child 
brought at least one potato as a ticket of admission. 
The child was not restricted to one, but might bring 
as many as he could carry. Upon one occasion 
these gifts amounted to eight barrels of potatoes, 
besides a great many other articles of domestic 
value. The "tickets" were sent to the Baptist 
Orphanage. 

In 1880, the Rev. C. H. Kimball being then pastor 
of Grace Church, and Mr. Alexander Henderson, 
treasurer, there were no pew rentals, and the weekly 
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revenue gathered in envelopes, and loose change in 
the baskets, was about $\J or $\Z. The pastor's 
salary was ;^iSoo a year, and the first year wound 
up with a deficit of %6oo. The church had no bank 
account ; it paid its bills in the " chicken-feed " 
currency of pennies, nickels, and dimes, just as it 
came into the baskets. The treasurer did a cash 
business, carrying the treasure to the pastor, sexton, 
coal man, or some other creditor, tied up in a hand- 
kerchief. Mr. Henderson, after faithfully serving 
the church in its hard and struggling times, removed 
to Williamsport in 1893. But before he went away 
he was a treasurer indeed, as he had always been to 
the church a treasure, and durmg The Temple build- 
ing he handled for the church ^2000 a week. " The 
next highest amount for a year was 1^82,000, and 
these great sums," says the Temple Magazine, 
"came more easily than did the ^17 per week." 

Indiscriminate giving is not encouraged in The 
Temple. The children of the Sabbath-school make 
their contributions in envelopes especially provided 
for the purpose. Every contribution has a definite 
object, and a complete book account is kept of ten 
years before. The "somehow or other" idea is 
frowned down; the "deer if I hit it, and cow if I 
miss it " is condemned as a poor method idea in good 
workmanship. Definiteness of purpose, clearness of 
aim, something to shoot at, something to work for, 
clean, straightforward, business-like methods are fol- 
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lowed in all the benevolent work of the church. A 
soldier once did, by drawing a bow at a venture and 
shooting into the air, — possibly with his eyes shut, — 
kill a king who needed killing, but that same day 
probably several thousand arrows shot in the same 
way lost themselves in harmless trees and the un- 
caring ground. " MacAllister, man," says the Scotch 
sergeant in one of Kipling's stories, correcting the 
aim of an excited recruit, " yer waisting the Queen's 
ammuneetion, an' the sun will tak' no har-r-m by your 
marksmanship, I'm thinkin'." 

At The Temple the average contributions of the 
Sunday-school are ^50 a week. The basket offer- 
ings of the church, at both services, range between 
^150 and ^300. The pew rent of the regular givers 
is collected monthly. There are over 2700 accounts 
on the books of the Finance Committee. The highest 
amount contributed by one holding a sitting is $2.<y) 
a month ; the lowest, 35 cents. One Sunday of each 
month the pew-holder finds in a clip attached to his 
seat, a receipted bill — if he is entitled to one. He 
also carries a pew-holder's card, which admits him at 
one of the side doors of the church before the open- 
ing of the services, thus enabling him to avoid the 
crowds that throng the main entrances at every ser- 
vice. The hundreds of children and young people 
who do not take sittings, contribute every month 
fixed sums that are entered on the books as dues. 

The business office of The Temple, a roomy apart- 
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ment on the first floor, fitted up with desks, files, 
safe, and book racks is as complete as the private 
office of a banker. It is in general charge of Miss 
Fannie E. Langstroth, general bookkeeper and finan- 
cial secretary of the church. She keeps six sets of 
books, in which are made up the accounts of pews, 
dues, building fund, subscription fund, hospital, 
hymnals, and music. An account is kept with every 
member of the church. " The four-year-old child in 
the Kindergarten department of the Sunday-school 
has an account under her name as distinct as the 
wealthiest contributor to the church finances." At 
the end of the month every hymn book is accounted 
for, every penny for whatever cause contributed has 
been recorded, turned over to the treasurer, and 
deposited in bank. 

In connection with the department of bookkeep- 
ing is one curious account — the "Lost and Found." 
Every article dropped by the careless, or forgotten 
by the absent-minded during service, is turned over 
to the bookkeeper by the janitor and his assistants. 
A small closet in the office is utilized for the recep- 
tion of the motley array of odds and ends thus 
gathered up — umbrellas, handkerchiefs, fans, over- 
shoes, pocketbooks, night keys, eyeglasses, cuff- 
buttons, breast pins, all manner of things which 
one would think it possible or impossible to lose in 
church, find their way into the storage closet. The 
pocketbooks — when they have anything in them — 
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are, as a rule, promptly reclaimed by the distracted 
owners. 

And right here among the finances and business 
of the church is a good place to mention the fact 
that March, 1893, upon the recommendation of the 
Trustees, the church insured the life of Pastor Con- 
well, in favor of Grace Baptist Church, in the sum of 
^75,000. The Mutual Life of New York, the Penn 
Mutual, and the Provident Life and Trust, each took 
$25,000 of the amount. And while doing so much in 
its own special lines of work, the church does not 
neglect the general mission work of the denomina- 
tion at home and in foreign fields. 

One Sunday, during the year of College building, 
the following question turned up in the Pastor's 
Question Box: — 

"$5000 is due next week, and Sis,cxxj next month. Will 
you set on foot means to raise this amount, or trust wholly to 
God's direction?" 

And the pastor answered from the platform : — 

" I would trust wholly in God's direction. This is a sort of 
test of faith, and I would make it more so in the building of the 
College. I do not know for certain now, where the money is to 
come from next Wednesday ; I have an idea. But a few days 
ago I did not know at all. I do not see where the $15,000 is to 
come from in December unless it be that the Feast of Tithes 
will bring in $10,000 towards it; that would be a marvelous 
sum for the people to give, but if it is necessary they will give 
it. We are workers together with God. I have partly given 
up my lecture work this month, as the church thought it was 
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best, but suppose there should come to me from Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, or some other place a call to go and lecture on the 
loth or I2th of December, and they should offer me $S°° or more 
— I would say immediately, ' Yes, I will go ' ; that is God's call 
to help the College ; that would be the direction of God. Such 
opportunities will come to those who should give this $15,000. 
If God intends the amount due on the College to be paid (and 
I believe he does), he will cause the hearts of those who desire 
to help to give money toward this cause. We trust entirely to 
God. I don't believe if I were to lie down, and the church 
should stop, that it would be paid. But I am sure that if we 
work together with God, He will never fail to do as He promises, 
and He won't ask us to do the impossible. I tell you, friends, 
I feel sure that the $5°°° will be paid next Wednesday, and I 
feel sure the $15,000 will be paid when it is due." 

" Next Wednesday " the ;^5000 was paid ; and 
when the ^15,000 was due in December, the money 
was in the treasury all ready for it. Both sums were 
paid promptly, and Grace Church went right ahead 
with other work, trusting God and doing everything 
it could do itself, always the richer for its giving, its 
strength increasing with every new task it received 
from the hand of its Master. 

" Let earth give thanks," the Deacon said, 

And then the Proclamation read. 

" Give thanks fer what, an' what about? " 

Asked Simon Soggs, when church was out ; — 

" Give thanks fer what ? I don't see why, 

The rust got in an' spiled my rye, 

An' hay wa'n't half a crop, and corn 

All wilted down, an' looks forlorn ; 

The bugs jest gobbled my pertaters — 

The what you — call — 'em — lineaters ; 
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An' gracious! when you come to wheat, 
There's more than all the world can eat ; 
Onless a war should interfere 
Crops won't bring half a price this year ; 
I'll have to give 'em away, I reclcon!" 
"Good for the poor!" exclaimed the Deacon. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

" THREE TIMES THOU SHALT KEEP A FEAST IN THE 
YEAR." 

" The great practical need of the world now is, more holy days. Not 
sham days of gloom and religious ill-temper ! Not silly days of weep- 
ing for sins long since forgiven ! Not days passed in superstitious 
stocks with the key thrown in the well until Monday. Not days of 
foolish search after body and soul killing pleasure. Not days of dissi- 
pation. Not days of blank forgetfulness of God and humanity. We 
have all of such days that the world can bear." — Convvell, " A Holy 
Day," from Gleams of Grace. 

A GREAT congregation gathers at The Temple on 
the closing night of the year. Gratitude for the 
past, consecration for the future, are the thoughts 
pressed upon the hearts of the worshipers. The 
meeting begins at eight o'clock, and until the hour 
of midnight tolls, the time is passed in prayer, sing- 
ing, the interchange of experiences; the weak are 
strengthened ; the fainting encouraged ; the sorrow- 
ful comforted. About ten o'clock there is an interval 
for informal intercourse, and at eleven the watch 
meeting opens. 

At the New Year meeting in 1892, the pastor, 
suffering from a heavy cold, was unable to take an 
audible part in the services, which were held in the 

29s 
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Lower Temple. But he was present; he took his 
place at the organ and now and then whispered a mes- 
sage to Dr. Peltz, who presided, and who repeated 
the pastor's words to the congregation. So long 
and with such perfect unity of spirit and purpose 
have these two men wrought side by side in the work 
of their Master, that the whispered messages of the 
pastor, although it cannot be said that he " is not 
eloquent but slow of speech and of a slow tongue," 
lost nothing of their warm-hearted fullness by this 
interpreter who was, as he often still is, the pastor's 
" spokesman unto the people." " Consecration " was 
the keynote of the meeting. At the avowal of re- 
dedication to God and His service, which was called 
for near the close of the meeting, all the Christians 
arose, remaining on their feet in silent prayer. One 
by one, others arose, until there was left scarcely 
one person in the room who had not signified an 
earnest desire and a solemn intention to give to God 
not only the coming year, but all years. Several 
asked for the privilege of following Christ in baptism 
the next day, which was the Sabbath, and the request 
was granted by the church. At the hour of midnight, 
all bowed in silent prayer, soft music on the organ 
under the pastor's touches emphasizing the solemnity 
of the moment. A few minutes after the New Year 
opened the meeting adjourned, but the worshipers 
lingered in friendly greetings and Happy New Year 
wishes until long afterward. 
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At midnight the large band, which is stationed on 
the balcony over the great half-rose window in the 
front of The Temple, plays " each New Year's morn " 
sacred melodies for an hour. Sometimes an audience 
of a thousand people gather on the street to listen to 
this musical sermon, preached at the parting of the 
ways, a eulogy and a prophecy. A writer on the 
Philadelphia Press relates the following incident 
in connection with the watch meeting above de- 
scribed : — 

" For the last half hour of the old and the first half hour of 
the new year the band played sacred melodies to the delight of 
not less than a thousand people assembled on the street. Diag- 
onally across Broad Street and a short distance below the church 
is the residence of the late James E. Cooper, P. T. Barnum's 
former partner, the millionaire circus proprietor. He had been 
ailing for months and on this night he lay dying. 

"Although not a member, he had always taken a personal 
interest in Grace Church, and one of his last acts was the gift 
of jfiooo to the building fund. On this night, the first on which 
The Temple balcony had been used for its specially designed 
purpose, among the last of earthly sounds that were borne to 
the ears of the dying man were the music of ' Coronation ' and 
' Old Hundred,' — hymns that he had learned in childhood. The 
watch meeting closed and from a scene of thanksgiving and con- 
gratulation Rev. Mr. Conwell hurried to the house of mourning, 
where he remained at the bedside of the stricken husband and 
father until the morning light of earth came to the living and 
the morning of eternity to the dying." 

The special feature of the service on New Year's 
morning was the baptism of twenty-four converts. 
The pastor conducted this service, and as his voice 
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was audible that day only to those near the platform, 
this service has since been remembered by many as 
"The Silent Baptism." In the evening service Dr. 
Peltz preached a sermon on " Christ our Ark," and 
the pastor gave the right hand of fellowship to thirty- 
five new members. The watch meetings are now 
held in the Upper Temple, having outgrown the 
capacity of the Lower. 

There follows, in the calendar, a minor holiday 
observed by some of the people. In a sermon on 
" Human Brotherhood " (January 22d, 1893) from the 
text, " Take heed what thou doest : for this man is a 
Roman," Mr. Conwell said: — 

• 
" You remember, if you have read it, how in 181 5 there were 

two American citizens seized by Algerian pirates, and they were 

held for a ransom, and when that demand was sent forth the 

President of the United States for the first time since we had 

organized our government assumed the position that ' Wherever 

there is a man enslaved who can truthfully claim to be a citizen 

of the United States of America, be it in the wilderness, on the 

ocean, or among savages of Algeria, or elsewhere, either this 

nation will wreck itself in the attempt, or he shall be freed.' 

Do you remember the pride with which you read it? If I had 

lived then, I know with what pride 1 should have regarded it. 

The President said, ' No more tribute to pirates, nor paying of 

ransoms ; but every man who is a citizen of the United States, 

who can claim citizenship under the folds of the stars and stripes 

wherever on this earth he may suffer, he shall be relieved.' " 

Because the people of The Temple believe in 
Christian citizenship; because they are patriotic; 
because their pastor fought for his country, suffered 
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and bled for the old flag, they try to teach lessons 
of patriotism to the boys and girls as they are grow- 
ing up. wherefore Washington's Birthday is remem- 
bered at The Temple in these days when it is in danger 
of becoming a forgotten holiday, overshadowed and 
swamped by St. Patrick's day, St. Bismarck's day, 
St. William of Orange's day, St. Knud Chrissttof- 
ferssen's day, St. Wun Lung's day, St. Bastile's day, 
and all the many strange festal days that demand 
the homage of the American people. So The Tem- 
ple does all it can to keep green the memory of one 
George Washington, distinguished in history by one 
fact among others, that " he never told a lie," which 
remarkable claim to fame may in. a measure account 
for the growing scepticism concerning him. This is 
a very hard-headed and materialistic age ; an age 
that shakes its head doubtfully and sagely over 
fables and myths, and molding its judgment out of 
the material which itself produces, wonders much if 
this man Washington — if there could possibly have 
existed such a — And the marvel is growing too 
great for it. Nevertheless, there was such a man, 
whose words still live in the hearts of his country- 
men, and concerning whom much may be heard on 
the twenty-second of February at The Temple. 

Sacred music on the balcony at midnight ushers 
Easter Sunday before daylight, at The Temple. On 
the streets, long before the hour, gather the crowds 
waiting in reverent silence for the opening of the 
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service. The inspiring strains of "the English Te 
Deum" " Coronation," rises on the starlit night, 
thrilling every soul and suggesting in its triumphant 
measures the lines of Perronet's immortal hymn 
made sacred by a thousand associations — " All hail 
the power of Jesus' Name." "This greeting of the 
Resurrection," says a writer in the Temple Magazine, 
" as it floats out over Monument Cemetery just oppo- 
site, where so many sleep, so many thousands, does 
seem like an assurance sent anew from above, cheer- 
ing those who sleep in Jesus, telling them that as their 
Lord and King had risen, and now lives again, so shall 
they live also." Men looked at the graves of them 
that slept, listened to the song of triumph that was 
making the midnight glorious, remembered the risen 
Christ who was the theme of the song, thought of 
that other midnight, the riven tomb, the broken 
power of Death a conquered conqueror, and seemed 
to hear the Victor's proclamation as the apostle of 
the Apocalypse heard it, pealing like a trumpet voice 
over all the earth, " I am the first and the last : I 
am He that liveth and was dead ; and behold, I am 
alive f orevermore ; Amen ; and have the keys of 
hell and of death ! " 

The music continues, the band playing " The 
Gloria," "The Heavens are Telling," "The Palms"; 
now and then the listeners join in singing as the airs 
are more familiar, and "What a Friend We Have 
in Jesus," "Whiter than Snow," "Just as I Am," 
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and other hymns unite many of the audience on the 
crowded streets about The Temple in a volunteer 
choir, and when the doxology, " Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow," closes the service, hundreds 
of voices swell the volume of melody that greets the 
Easter morning. 

At 6.30 o'clock the "Sunrise Meeting" begins. 
So much of the Lower Temple being occupied with 
preparations for baptism, the usual morning meet- 
ings are consolidated into one at 9.30. The morning 
service finds The Temple beautiful in its Easter deco- 
rations, and the feature of the service is the baptism. 
In 1893, one hundred and sixty were baptized. Pas- 
tor and associate pastor entered the Baptistry at 
one door, as the dean of Temple College and the 
chaplain of the Samaritan Hospital entered by the 
other. Sixty candidates went down into the water 
at one service, audibly confessing before the congre- 
gation their faith in Christ, and " were baptized into 
Jesus Christ " ; " buried with Him by baptism into 
death : that like as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, even so they also 
should walk in newness of life." Among these con- 
verts, says one who witnessed the baptism, " there 
were aged persons with their silvered hair. There 
were stalwart men, fitted to bear burdens in the 
church for many years to come. There were young 
men and maidens to grow into strong men and 
women of the future church. There were little 
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children sweet in their simplicity and pure love of 
the Saviour, little children who were carried in the 
arms of those who assisted, and whom Pastor Con- 
well tenderly held in his arms as he buried them 
with Christ." 

At the afternoon service, sixty-two candidates were 
baptized — "buried with Him in baptism wherein 
also ye are risen with Him through the faith of the 
operation of God who hath raised him from the 
dead." " One remarkable feature of this baptism," 
relates the associate pastor, "was the coming of 
several family parties; husband and wife in many 
cases ; husband, wife, and child, in several ; father, 
mother, and two children in another ; a grandmother 
and two grandchildren in another ; in yet another, a 
venerable gray-haired nurse who had been brought 
up in the Romish church, but now came with four 
of the family in which she had served for many 
years, and the five entered the Baptistry together. 
One little girl thus followed Christ on the anniversary 
of her birthday, it falling on this Easter day, so that 
about each of these many cases clustered some 
sweet story about which a volume might be written." 

At the evening service one hundred and forty new 
members presented themselves before the church and 
received the hand of fellowship. " The giving and the 
reception of the hand of fellowship," said the pas- 
tor, " is a solemn thing. Christ instituted the church 
to help us to serve Him in whom we believe. We 
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believe in Jesus Christ, and this church, like all others 
of our denomination, and many of other denominations 
believe in following Jesus Christ's personal example in 
everything as closely as we can. Now, if you believe 
in Jesus Christ and want to be like Him, you should 
join the church that it may assist you to be like Him." 
" Thanksgiving Day " service begins at nine o'clock 
in the morning, the pastor or the associate presiding ; 
this is a praise service of an hour. The sermon and 
the accompanying service follows at eleven o'clock ; 
an offering for some special purpose is made. About 
an hour after the close of this service the children 
come crowding in for the Pastor's Reception. 

" They came from all directions, of all sizes and in all condi- 
tions. One lad marched up the main aisle to a front seat, and 
his garments fluttered, flag-like, at many a point as he went ; 
others were evidently rich men's darlings, but all were happy, 
and their bright eyes were fixed on the curtained platform, rather 
than on each other. They came until four or five thousand of 
them were stowed away, filling every nook and corner of the 
Upper Temple. After a kindly greeting, from the pastor the 
curtains were drawn, and in the midst of an extemporized garden 
appeared thirty-two young ladies artistically dressed. Music and 
sweet songs followed for an hour as they rendered the cantata, 
' The Flower Queen.' Then the little ones scattered, swarming 
along the wide pavements of Broad Sti-eet till the Thanksgiving 
promenaders wondered what had broken loose and whence the 
swarms of merry children came." — Temple Magazine, Novem- 
ber 30th, 1893. 

The pastor's evening reception in the Lower 
Temple, and a concert by the combined Methodist 
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choirs of Philadelphia for the benefit of the Metho- 
dist Orphanage closed Thanksgiving services at the 
Temple in this year 1893. 

"Christmas" at The Temple begins on Christmas 
eve. At the service in 1893, large crowds were 
turned away from the doors unable to gain admission 
even to standing room. The chorus of The Temple 
open with the anthem, " It came upon the midnight 
clear," followed by a solo, " I know that my Redeemer 
liveth," beautifully sung by Madame Suelke. The 
ordinance of baptism was administered to nineteen 
converts. At the close of the magnificent song, the 
pastor, standing in the Baptistry preceded the ordi- 
nance by reading a short lesson from the Scriptures 
'and by offering prayer. The Male Quartette sang a 
hymn, and a man and his wife were led into the 
Baptistry. Following them came another couple; 
then several young women and girls; three of the 
girls were little ones from the Intermediate depart- 
ment of the Sunday-school, who were held in the 
pastor's arms as he baptized them. The last ones to 
enter the Baptistry were two, an old man and a little 
girl. 

When Christmas Day falls on Sunday, the young 
men of the chorus of The Temple, as at other times, 
hold the service of song at midnight on the balcony, 
and herald the day with the hymns of the church. 
The day services are somewhat changed. There is 
a " sunrise " service of prayer and praise at seven 
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o'clock; the usual Sunday morning prayer-meetings 
— the Men's, the Women's, and the Boys' Junior 
Christian Endeavor — are held in the hour preceding 
the preaching service. Special services are arranged 
for the afternoon, and a great after-meeting follows 
the evening service. 

Thus, through all the year, from New Year's eve 
to Christmas, The Temple keeps these Feasts and 
many others, although it does not observe a " Church 
Calendar." It strives to have something to do every 
day, something to plan for, something to thank God 
for, something to offer Him every day, so that all the 
year may be made holy. 

" That day is specially sacred when God descends to bless a 
soul with life eternal. Let no man say that any day is not the 
Sabbath which God hallows and blesses with His special bene- 
diction. Every day may be a Sabbath time ; and especially the 
first day of the week, which the Christian world finds already set 
apart by the Providence of God, if not, as many of us believe, 
by His direct revelation, for a season of entire consecration. 
Man of God, whosoever you are, and whatsoever day you believe 
to be the Sabbath, do you keep that day as Christ kept it ? If 
you do, then we will not quaiTel about dates." — Conwell, 
A Holy Day. 

" Is this a fast, — to keep 
The larder clean, 
And clean 
From fet of veals and sheep? 

" Is it to fast an hour, 
Or rag'd to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look, and sour? 

X 
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" No ! 'tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 
Unto the hungry soul. 

" It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate, — 
To circumcise thy life." 

— Robert Herrick. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" FOR THE LORD HAD MADE THEM JOYFUL." 

" The Lord pity any church that has not enough of the spirit of Christ 
in it to stand a church fair, wherein devout offerings are brought to the 
tithing-house in the spirit of true devotion ; the Lord pity any church 
that has not enough of the spirit of Jesus in it to endure or enjoy a pure 
entertainment. Indeed, they are subjects for prayer if they cannot, 
without quarrels, without fightings, without defeat to the cause of Christ, 
engage in the pure and innocent things God offers to His children." 
— The Temple Magazine, Ambassadors for Christ, January 22, 1893. 

Grave fears have many good people, and some 
two or three people not so good, that the church 
is taking a dangerous step on thin ice when it 
provides amusements for people. That, it is 
claimed, is the province of the Lyceum Bureau, the 
amusement managers, and, it may be, the theatre. 
The church should have nothing to do with enter- 
tainments. Leave all that to the world, and don't 
interfere with it in any way. Some people are very 
decided in their opinions and convictions on this 
point. " No, sir," says Mr. Nevergo, " I will not 
come to church to hear you or any man preach, so 
long as you run a lecture course in the church and in 
a spirit of Puritanical meanness refuse to permit the 
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opening of picture galleries on Sunday where we 
may study and enjoy the noblest works of the im- 
mortal masters of deathless art. So long as you act 
in that way, I will not go to any church." " Where 
are the best picture galleries in the city ? " his pastor 
wanted to know, desiring to change the conversation. 
" Blest if I know," says Mr. Nevergo ; " I've lived in 
this town forty-six years and never saw the inside of 
a picture gallery yet. If there's anything I hate it's 
a lecture or a lot of dauby oil paintings. A pano- 
rama of a battle or a good minstrel show is what 
catches me." 

The Temple believes in taking charge of its peo- 
ple's Ciitertainments, in giving them amusement and 
instruction on the questions of the day at the right 
time and place, and reserving Sunday for something 
better than amusement and lyceum lectures, concerts 
and readings. It offers to the people better reading 
than they will hear in the theatre, and music as good 
as they will hear at the opera, without the long, 
dreary stretches of musical " commonplace " which 
even the hardened opera-goer admits serves only to 
tie together the few bits in the opera which people 
really go to hear. 

"The Institutional church of the future will have the best 
regular lecture courses of the highest order. There will be 
about them sufficient entertainment to hold the audience, while 
at the same time they give positive instruction and spiritual 
elevation. Every church of Christ is so sacred that it ought to 
have within its walls anything that helps to save souls. If an 
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entertainment is put into a church for any secular purpose — 
simply to make money — that church will be divided; it will be 
meshed in quarrels, and souls will not be saved there. There 
must be a higher end ; as between the church and the world we 
must use everything that will save and reject everything that will 
injure. This requires careful and close attention. You must 
keep in mind the question, 'Will Jesus come here and save 
souls?' Carefully eliminate all that will show irreverence for 
holy things or disrespect for the church. Carefully introduce 
wherever you can the direct teachings of the gospel, and then 
your entertainments will be the power of God unto salvation. 
The entertainments of the church need to be carefully guarded, 
and, if they are, then will the church of the future control the 
entertainments of the world. The theatre that has its displays 
of low and vulgar amusement will not pay, because the churches 
will hold the best classes, and for a divine and humane purpose 
will conduct the best entertainments. There will be a double 
inducement that will draw all classes. The Institutional church 
of the future will be free to use any reasonable means to influ- 
ence men for good." — Conwell, The Institutional Church. 

Select at random from a year's entertainments 
given in The Temple, and one receives a good idea 
of the character of the instructive gratification The 
Temple affords its people. The pastor of Grace 
Church, it goes without saying, is the most popular 
lecturer in all The Temple courses. " I'd rather hear 
an old lecture of Conwell's than any other man's new- 
one," said a Templar who would have Mr. Con- 
well's lectures by heart, if he would only give them 
in the same way every time ; but he is inconsiderate 
and changes them. Dr. George C. Lorimer lectured 
on " Changes and Chances " ; Honorable Charles 
Emory Smith on " The Greek Church " ; Professor 
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Leotsakos, of the University of Athens, on " Ancient 
Greece " ; Professor George L. Maris gave an illus- 
trated lecture on "Yellowstone Park"; Leland T. 
Powers gave selections from " David Copperfield " ; 
Honorable Roswell G. Horr, "Work; or, How to 
Get a Living"; Rev. Robert Nourse, D.D., "Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde " ; Rev. Thomas Dixon, " Back- 
bone " ; Dr. P. S. Henson, another kind of a man 
with another kind of a lecture on the same subject, 
the two lectures — as Lincoln said of his two hats — 
" mutually surpassing each other." Mendelssohn's 
" Hymn of Praise " was given by the chorus of The 
Temple ; readings by Fred Emerson Brooks of Cali- 
fornia ; concerts by the Germania Orchestra, the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club of Boston, and the Ring- 
gold Band of Reading, Pennsylvania ; a " Greek Fes- 
tival," tableaux, by students of Temple College; 
"Tableaux of East Indian Life," conducted by a 
returned missionary, Mrs. David Downie; "Art 
Entertainment," by the Young Women's Associa- 
tion ; concert by the New York Philharmonic Club ; 
and many entertainments by societies of the younger 
people, music, recitations, readings, debates, suppers, 
excursions; the public debates of the Chatham; 
the Congress ; class socials ; drills of the Temple 
Guard ; concerts by the chorus ; lectures before the 
societies. The year appears to be full of entertain- 
ments, teas, anniversaries, athletic meetings, " cycle 
runs," gymnasium exhibitions, "welcomes," "fare- 
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wells," jubilees, " feasts " — the list reads like a 
catalogue. 

"That's just the trouble," says Thomas, the 
doubter, " a church gets so full of these things that 
all its time is taken up with reunions and parties and 
entertainments ; it has neither strength nor time left 
in which to do anything for the Lord." 

Well, yes ; that is an unanswerable argument. If 
Thomas will take a "day off," and visit The Temple, 
and the Temple College, and the Samaritan Hospi- 
tal, and the Missions of The Temple, and just go 
through one day's work with the pastor of Grace 
Church, he will be more than ever convinced that the 
longer a man lives the more he finds out every day, 
something which he only half believed yesterday, and 
utterly disbelieved the day before that. There is not 
a church of any denomination in Pennsylvania that 
has been more busily and continuously engaged in 
doing for others than Grace Church. 

" We are often criticized as a church by persons who do not 
understand the purposes or spirit of our worlc. They say, 'You 
have a great many entertainments and socials, and the church is 
in danger of going over to the world. The church is to keep 
itself separate from the world.' Ah, yes; the old hermits went 
away and hid themselves in the rocks and caves and lived on 
the scantiest food, and 'kept away from the world.' They were 
separate from the world. They were in no danger of ' going 
over to the world.' They had hidden themselves far away 
from man. And so it is in some churches where in coldness and 
forgetfulness of Christ's purpose, of Christ's sacrifice, and the 
purpose for which the church was instituted, they withdraw them- 
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selves so far from the world that they cannot save a drowning 
man when he is in sight — they cannot reach down to him, the 
distance is too great — the life line is too short. Where are 
the unchurched masses of Philadelphia to-day? Why are they 
not in the churches at this hour? Because the church is so far 
away. The diflference that is found between the church which 
saves and that which does not, is found in the fact that the latter 
holds to the Pharisaical profession that the church must keep 
itself aloof from the people — yes, from the drowning thousands 
who are going down to everlasting ruin — to be forever lost. 
The danger is not now so much in going over to the world, as 
in going away from it — away from the world which Jesus died 
to save — the world which His church should lead to Him." — 
CONWELL, Ambassadors for Christ. 

By a vote of the church, every programme to be 
used in any entertainment in The Temple must first be 
submitted to the Board of Deacons. What they dis- 
approve, cannot be presented to the congregation of 
Grace Church, under any circumstances. Sometimes 
a benevolent man comes to the Committee of Fifty, to 
the pastor, or to some of the deacons saying, " I am 
very desirous of presenting before a good Philadel- 
phia audience a friend in whom I am deeply inter- 
ested. He is an elocutionist far above the average ; 
he is bound to make his mark; all he needs is an 
audience for a start. Give him a place on your pro- 
gramme. I will pay his fee, and all the expenses of 
opening The Temple and conducting the entertain- 
ment ; you may have all the profits ; every cent that 
is taken at the door." Sometimes the candidate is 
a singer, or a pianist, or a lecturer. But the plan 
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never succeeds. Money-making is the least object 
of The Temple entertainments ; the deacons permit 
no experimenting ; if the winter lecture courses cost 
money, instead of making it, there would be no re- 
duction in the expenses of the course so long as 
pastor and deacons believed that good was growing 
out of them. How many lecture courses of the 
Young Men's Christian Associations in the United 
States pay the Associations in money .? As a rule, 
the Associations carry their lecture courses as one 
of their burdens ; should they drop them because of 
their expense, how many, many lecturers in this 
United States would go back to farming, selling 
patent rights, shoeing horses, and editing able and 
influential journals with their " facile pens." Largely 
the lecture courses of the country live upon the 
Young Men's Christian Associations and churches. 
But they cost the Christians, first and last, a great 
deal of money. Estimate the time and work of the 
committees, ushers,. and all concerned in the manage- 
ment of the Young Men's Christian Association 
entertainments, and if the management is working 
for money, it works cheaply, even in these days of 
diminishing wages. Like Sandy's "inference" con- 
cerning the wild ass " used to the wilderness, that 
snuff eth up the wind at her pleasure," — he " infaired 
that she wad snoof cop [up] a great deal of it before 
she grew vara fat." 

The entertainments take place at the right time for 
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entertainment, and when The Temple congregation 
assembles on Sunday it is not because it was drawn 
to The Temple by the announcement in the Sunday 
morning paper that " the pastor will read ' Ben 
Hur's ' description of the crucifixion." That is an 
excellent description, but in The Temple they have to 
get along with an older one written by one Dr. Luke, 
which may be new to some people. They do not 
go to hear a sermon on " Little Lord Fauntleroy." 
They may hear one on some other youth who have 
sometimes been thought worthy of a few words 
from the pulpit ; a youth named Joseph, who was 
considered rather a fair type of boy in his day ; a 
young man named Jonathan, who was not a bit of a 
prig, and was a model of filial respect and dutiful 
affection for his father ; some boys of Jonadab, who 
illustrated " Honor thy father and mother " well 
enough for a short sermon. Anybody could love 
"Little Fauntleroy's " mother without half trying — 
but to love such a father as Saul, so tenderly and 
loyally as did Jonathan — why any boy could preach 
to himself a splendid sermon from that text. Ficti- 
tious texts are not popular in The Temple pulpit. 
When a model for the life of a man or woman is pre- 
sented there, the Bible is full of the lives of men and 
women who really were ; who lived, who said things, 
and did things. Hannah and Mary and Dorcas are 
not quite so picturesque in dramatic outline and color- 
ing perhaps as " Trilby," but the worshiper who goes 
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to The Temple on Sunday has to put up with them. 
And several thousand of such worshipers seem to be 
quite content to endure Bible characters and Bible 
preaching. 

" The church is not a social. It is not an evening party. It 
is not a club. It is not a meeting-place where people can simply 
have a good time together — eat, drink, and be merry. 

" Well, you say, ' It is necessary to eat and drink.' ' Yes, and 
it is a good thing to eat and drink. The Apostles did it, often 
broke bread from house to house. But the moment a man thinks 
his mission is fulfilled when he has eaten all the church families 
can contribute for his support, he fails to appreciate the true mis- 
sion of the church. The church is not a place for suppers and 
banquets where great numbers may attend and where the most 
fastidious may sit with pleasure. You may go to a church festi- 
val and eat all the ice cream and pudding and frosted cake and 
candies and fruits that have been contributed by a long-suffering 
public which gives you something that it may get rid of you and 
you may say, ' This is a great church.' But ask the people at 
the supper, ' What is this supper for ? ' ' Why, for the supper! ' 
' Why are you here ? ' ' Why, I am here to eat ! ' Alas ! such 
are here only because they eat of the loaves and fishes. The 
church is not an entertainment ; not by any means an entertain- 
ment. We go to a church and listen to a lecture or a wonderful 
concert, or some reading, or see some sleight-of-hand perform- 
ance that has been placed upon the pulpit, and we go around when 
the entertainment is over and say, ' That was a fine entertain- 
tainment, was it not ? ' ' Yes, it was.' ' Well, what was it for ? ' 
'What was it for? Why, for an entertainment.' ' Well, what are 
you here for? ' ' Why, to be entertained, of course.' ' Were you 
entertained?' 'Yes.' ' Then your object is attained ; the purpose 
of the entertainment is fulfilled, is it not ? ' ' Why, yes ; I suppose 
so ; we came here to be entertained, and we have been entertained.' 

" Ah, friends, the mission of the church is not to entertain 
people. The church's only thought should be to turn the hearts 
of men to God." — Conwell, The Mission of the Church, 
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This is the creed of Grace Church as the pastor 
phrases it. By what it does, by what it has accom- 
plished, by what it hopes yet to do, and to do it bet- 
ter and still more largely, it answers as best it can the 
criticisms that may be passed upon its ways of work- 
ing. Faults and imperfections mark its plans and 
ways ; but these it hopes to see corrected one of 
God's days when His church will have better preach- 
ers and better hearers, better workers and better 
people to work for. 

" I know not how it will stand the test, 

For the Master's eye is very clear ; 
The warp was not of the kind that's best, 

The weft was tangled and rough, I fear ; 
It is marred, no doubt, with many a knot, 
With many a break that I've forgot. 

" But the Master is also very kind, just ; 

He knows I have done the best I could ; 
That the weaver's hand was only dust, 

The yarn that he worked with not all good ; 
He knows I have toiled from youth to age. 
And sure He will pay me a weaver's wage." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

" TO MINISTER CONTINUALLY, AS EVERY DAy's WORK 
REQUIRED." 

" May I be pardoned for telling in his presence a beautiful fact which 
came to my knowledge some time ago? A conductor on a horse-car 
was at one time addressed by him concerning his soul ; the conductor 
told him that some one might be watching, he might be reported for 
inattention to his duties, and thus lose his place. Mr. Conwell asked 
him where he dined, and then, after getting a reply, said he would be 
there. And this noble brother went to that street-car stable, and as 
that man ate his dinner. Brother Conwell preached to him the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Is it any wonder then that the man was converted, con- 
vinced that there was reahty in that religion? The spirit of consecra- 
tion, friends, has marked the private and public ministerial career of our 
brother. And to this he has added Continuance. He has kept on, 
and on, unweariedly." — Rev. John Love, Jr., at "The Golden Year " 
Reception. 

That all the time of Grace Church is not occupied 
in entertaining and being, entertained, that it spends 
much of its time in something beside telling or hear- 
ing or devising new things, is evident from the chron- 
icle of Mr. Conwell's daily work, for which the reader 
is indebted to the careful observation of Mr. Piersol 
N. Desch. 

" It is a thing of no small difficulty," says Mr. 
lyesch (Temple Magazine, March 2d, 1893), "to de- 
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scribe the daily routine of Mr. Conwell's daily life, 
because there come into it so many side issues and 
small incidents which cannot possibly be recorded. 
But the question so frequently asked, How he man- 
ages to accomplish so much in a day, is worth the 
effort at an answer. A general statement of the plan 
upon which he works may be included in his frequent 
advice to the young men of the College : ' Do the 
next thing.' No two days are alike in his work, and 
he has no specified hour for definite classes of calls 
or kinds of work. Visitors wait their turn in the 
anteroom of his study and are received by him in the 
order of their arrival. The importance of business 
rank or social position of the caller does not interfere 
with this order. A description of a single Sunday's 
work will enable the reader to understand how his 
time is occupied on that day." 

" From the time of rising until half-past eight, he gives special 
attention to the subject of the morning sermon, and usually selects 
his text and general line of thought before sitting down to break- 
fast. After family prayers, he spends half an hour in his study, 
at home, examining books and authorities in the completion of 
his sermon. Sometimes he is unable to select a text until reach- 
ing The Temple. He has, though rarely, made his selection after 
taking his place at the pulpit. 

"At nine-thirty, he is always promptly in his place at the 
opening of the Young Men's prayer-meeting in the Lower Tem- 
ple or at the Women's prayer-meeting in the College Forum. 
At the Young Men's meeting he plays the organ and leads the 
singing. If he takes any other part in the meeting he is very 
brief, in talk or prayer. 
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" At half-past ten he goes directly to the Upper Temple, where 
as a rule he conducts all the exercises with the exception of the 
" notices " and a prayer, offered by the associate pastor, or in the 
absence of Dr. Peltz at an overflow service in the LoweV Tem- 
ple, by the dean of the College or chaplain of the Hospital. 
The pastor meets the candidates for baptism in his study before 
service, for conference and prayer. In administering the ordi- 
nance, he is assisted by Dr. Peltz, who leads the candidates 
into the Baptistry. 

"The pastor reads the hymns. It is his custom to preach 
without any notes whatever : rarely, a scrap of paper may lie 
on the desk containing memoranda or suggestions of leading 
thoughts, but frequently even when this is the case the notes 
are ignored. 

" A prominent — possibly the prevailing — idea in the prep- 
aration of his sermons is the need of individuals in his congre- 
gation. He aims to say those things which will be the most 
helpful and inspiring to the unconverted seeking Christ, or to the 
Christian desiring to lead a nobler spiritual life. It may be said 
of nearly all his illustrations that they present such a variety of 
spiritual teaching that different persons will catch from them 
different suggestions adapted to the needs of each. 

" The morning service closes promptly at twelve o'clock ; then 
follows an informal reception for thirty minutes or it may be an 
hour, for hundreds, sometimes a thousand and more, many of 
them visitors from other cities and states, press forward to shake 
hands with their pastor. This Mr. Conwell considers an im- 
portant part of his church work, giving him an opportunity to 
meet many of the church members and extend personal greetings 
to those whom he would have no possible opportunity to visit 
in their homes. 

" He dines at one o'clock. At two, he is in The Temple ; 
again he receives more callers and if possible makes some prepara- 
tion for services of the afternoon, in connection with the Sunday- 
school work. At two-thirty, he is present at the opening of the 
Junior department of the Sunday-school in the Lower Temple, 
where he takes great interest in the singing, which is a special 
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feature of that department. At three o'clock, he appears 
promptly on the platform in the auditorium where the Adult 
department of the Sunday-school meets, gives a short exposition 
of the lesson for the day, and answers questions from the Question 
Box. These cover a great variety of subjects, from the absurdity 
of some crack-brained crank to the pathetic appeal of some 
needy soul. Some of these questions may be sent in by mail 
during the week, but the greater part of them are handed to the 
pastor by the ushers. To secure an answer the question must 
be upon some subject connected with religious life or experience, 
some theme of Christian ethics in everyday life. 

" When the questions are answered, the pastor returns to the 
Lower Temple, going to the Junior, Intermediate, or Kinder- 
garten department to assist in the closing exercises. At the 
close of the Sunday-school session, teachers and scholars sur- 
round him, seeking information or advice concerning the school 
work, their Christian experience or perhaps to tell him their 
desire to unite with the church. As a rule, he leaves The Temple 
at five o'clock. If he finds no visitors with appeals for counsel 
or assistance waiting for him at his home, he lies down for half 
an hour's rest. Usually the visitors are there, and his half-hour 
rest is postponed until after the evening service. 

" Supper at five-thirty, after which he goes to his study to 
prepare for the evening service, selecting his subject and looking 
up such references as he thinks may be useful. At seven-fifteen, 
he is in The Temple again, often visiting for a few moments one 
of the Christian Endeavor societies, three of which are at that 
time in session in the Lower Temple. At half-past seven the 
general service is held in the auditorium. The evening sermon 
is published weekly in the Temple Magazine. He gives all 
portions of this service full attention. 

" At nine o'clock this service closes, and the pastor goes once 
more to the Lower Temple where both congregations, the 
" main " and the " overflow " unite, so far as is possible, in a 
union prayer service. The hall of the Lower Temple and the 
rooms connected with it are always overcrowded at this service 
meeting, and many are unable to get within hearing of the 
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speakers on the platform. Here Mr. Conwell presides at the 
organ and has general direction of the evangelistic services, 
assisted by the associate pastor. As enquirers rise for prayers, — 
the prayers of God's people, t— Mr. Conwell makes note of each 
one, and to their great surprise recognizes them when he meets 
them on the street or at another service, long aftern'ard. This 
union meeting is followed by another general reception specially 
intended for a few words of personal conversation with those who 
have risen for prayer and with strangers who are brought forward 
and introduced by members of the church. This is the most 
fatiguing part of the day's work and occupies from one hour to 
an hour and a half. He reaches home about eleven o'clock, and 
before retiring makes a cai-eful memoranda of such people as 
have requested him to pray for them, and such other matters as 
may require his attention during the week. He seldom gets to 
bed much before midnight." 

This is a Sunday of work. The days of the week 
are somewhat "the same, only different." The day 
is usually ushered in by an informal and motley re- 
ception of uninvited beggars. It is useless to attempt 
to avoid this matinee, as they would reach him by 
mail if he were unaccessible in person. He has, 
somehow or other, most unhappily acquired the repu- 
tation of being a very rich man, and daily the mail 
brings to his desk, or rather to the desk of his sec- 
retary, applications for money. Sometimes the ap- 
plicant demands money ; sometimes he wishes to 
borrow sums which Mr. Conwell would doubtless be 
glad to borrow for himself; some applicants offer 
to pay interest as high as twenty-five per cent per 
month ; so if the pastor should see fit to open a dis- 
count bank he would have before him " Acres of Dia- 
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monds," to say nothing of large areas of negotiable or 
non-negotiable securities. These letters come from 
every state in the Union and even from South America. 
Wealth has its burdens, no doubt, but they are mere 
handfuls of eider-down compared with the burdens 
that must be borne by a poor man with reputed 
wealth. Beside the request for money, come the 
applicants by mail and in person for other benefits. 
To quote Mr. Desch again : — 

" Throughout the whole day in the street, at the church, at the 
College, wherever he goes, he is beset by persons urging him for 
money, free lectures, to write introductions to all sorts of books, 
for sermons, or to take up collections for indigent individuals' or 
churches. Letters reach him even from Canada, asking him 
to take care of some aunt, uncle, runaway son, or needy family, in 
Philadelphia. 

" After breakfast he goes to his office in The Temple. Here 
visitors from half a dozen to twenty await him, representing 
a great variety of needs or business, and this stream con- 
tinues all day. Sometimes for days together he does not 
secure five minutes to attend to his correspondence. Personal 
letters which he must answer himself often wait for weeks before 
he can attend to them, although he endeavors, as a rule, to an- 
swer important letters on the day they are received. People call 
to request him to deliver addresses at the dedications of churches, 
schoolhouses, colleges, at flag-raisings, commencements, and 
anniversaries, reunions, political meetings, and all manner of re- 
form movements. Authors urge him to read their work in manu- 
script ; orators without orations write to him and come to him 
for address or sermon ; applications flow in for letters of intro- 
duction highly recommending entire strangers for anything they 
want. Agents for books come to him for endorsements, with 
religious newspapers for subscriptions and articles, and with 
patent medicines urging him to be ' cured with one bottle,' and 
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see his face woodcut by some enemy of mankind in the news- 
papers. 

" It is well known that he was a lawyer before entering the 
ministry, and orphans, guardians, widows, and young men enter- 
ing business come to him asking him to make wills, contracts, 
etc., and to give them points of law concerning their undertak- 
ings. Weddings and funerals claim his attention. Urgent mes- 
sages to visit the sick and the d3ing and the unfortunate come to 
him, and these appeals are first answered either by himself or 
Dr. Peltz ; the cries of the suffering make the most eloquent 
appeal to these two busy men." 



Of course, there are more demands upon his purse 
than several men with much larger incomes could 
answer. But so far as he can, this large-hearted 
man does respond to the drafts upon his sympathy 
and strength and purse. When Mr. Conwell returns 
from his lecture trips, with their weariness of thou- 
sands of miles of travel and constant talking, his 
secretary meets him one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty miles from home ; if he is coming from the West, 
the secretary boards the train at Harrisburg, or at 
Altoona. From thence to Broad Street letters are 
read, answers dictated, business affairs, matters of 
church and college talked over, and when Saturday 
night and Broad Street station come together, the 
tired man is ready to begin to get ready for Sunday's 
work. Many of his sermons grow out of his traveling 
experiences. Coming from Chicago one Saturday, the 
train whirling down the eastern grades on the AUe- 
ghenies, he suddenly interrupted our conversation — 
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" There ! I've got my text for to-morrow morn- 
ing ! " 

The Chronicler did not ask what it was, but was 
curious enough to go to The Temple next morning 
and hear the sermon. Out of the woods and moun- 
tains, the sky and clouds, drifting by the car windows, 
out of five or ten minutes talk, born of a mutual ex- 
change of reminiscences, had grown the sermon that 
was replete with helpful suggestion, uplifting thought, 
and nerving stimulus. 

While absent from the city, he keeps in touch with 
The Temple and his family by wire. Officials of the 
College and the associate pastor sometimes receive 
telegrams of one hundred words from him. It is 
indeed a matter most surprising when one knows 
how many are his lecture engagements, how far 
away they carry him, that he should be so seldom 
absent from his pulpit. His journeys are very care- 
fully planned with reference to his home-coming at 
the close of the week, and this frequently means a 
long trip of twenty-four hours. One Friday after- 
noon, loitering at the railway station at Plymouth, In- 
diana, the Chronicler watched the Pennsylvania Lim- 
ited go sweeping by. On the open platform of the 
observation car was one familiar figure — Russell H. 
Con well. The joyous howl of recognition from the 
wayfarer was lost in the roar of the train, the kindly 
eyes of the preacher looked straight down the track, 
and the two other men on the platform merely thought 
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the man at the station was having a fit all by himself. 
The following Monday the witness was loitering at 
Cresson Springs, Pennsylvania, on the backbone of 
the Alleghenies. Swish ! went an express, picking 
up the miles and throwing them away over its 
shoulders as it sped westward. At a window sat 
Conwell, reading " Quiet Observations " in the Pitts- 
burgh Commercial. It was a picture of the man's 
life. 

Pastoral calls in such a " parish " — a congregation 
of three thousand five hundred people, often more 
than that, and a church membership of two thousand 
four hundred — is beyond the realm of possibility. 
Yet the pastor finds time to make many calls, espe- 
cially among the sick, by the bedside of the dying, 
among the poor and distressed. The associate pas- 
tor and the deaconess, Mrs. J. A. Morse, — Aaron 
and Hur, — lift this burden from his shoulders so far 
as it is possible. In a congregation so large as that 
of Grace Church, the number of calls upon the pastor 
and his associate for funeral services alone is very 
large. In one day, these two men were called upon 
to officiate at seven funerals, in families of Grace 
congregation. And proportionally great is the num- 
ber of weddings. Six weddings in one day have been, 
recorded at The Temple. 

Thus all the days of the church are working days. 
" My Father worketh even until now, and I work," 
was the reason 'Christ gave for a busy Sabbath day, 
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and " for this cause " the idolaters who worshiped the 
calendar and said their prayers to a date, the heathen 
whose Bible was the almanac, sought to kill the Lord 
of the day, whom they knew not. 

" Ten years ago, when all the region about this church was 
woodland and field, several young men from the Tenth Baptist 
Church of this city strolled out this way one Sunday afternoon. 
The world said they were too pious to enjoy Sunday, and bigoted 
worshipers of the day instead of its God ; and perhaps some 
people said they were ungodly traitors to their church vows to 
' remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.' But they found a 
room in a house at what is now the corner of Montgomery Ave- 
nue and Twelfth Street, saying, ' Let us start a mission.' The 
houses were scattered and the children few. But pressed on by 
the Lord of that Sabbath which was made for man, they began 
the work in faith. The next Sunday was spent by them in street, 
lane, and by-ways, inviting children to come and learn the way 
to Christ ; and I doubt if even these Sabbaths with crowds at 
our doors which cannot find room to enter, are so sacred and 
dear as was that initial Sabbath in the Master's work. I strongly 
doubt ifr even the inspiring presence of the hundreds which have 
pressed into the kingdom here in these two years give as great a 
glow of joy as the first conversion gave them then. They had a 
Sabbath's opportunity before them. They had an open field for 
practical work, and they used it well. Oh ! those must have been 
glad Sabbaths. Not ceremonial Sundays, but true Sabbaths." — 
CONWELL, " A Holy Day," from Gleams of Grace. 

" God help us all, and lead us, day by day — 
God help us all ! 
We cannot' walk alone the perfect way ; 
Evil allures us, tempts us, and we fall. 
We are but human, and our strength is small ; 
Not one of us may boast, and not a day 
Rolls o'er our heads, but each hath need to say, 
God help us all!" 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

"WITH THEM WERE THE PROPHETS OF GOD HELPING 
THEM." 

"Enoch walked with God. If he did that his companions were 
godly men. If you had seen them you could have told what was his 
character. He walked with men who loved God. Because no man 
can walk with God and walk with ungodly men, to choose them for 
friends. And I can see Enoch with his companions, men of honor, men 
of truth and sterling integrity ; men that loved the truth, and loved to 
be honorable and holy ; men that worshiped God and stood true to 
their word with each other. Men that looked on pure womanhood as 
the highest type of loveliness. They were often together ; they walked 
forth into the fields, or to their business, and loved each other ; for 
nothing binds the hearts of men together so closely as being united in 
one common bond of godly fellowship. 

" It knits men together to be engaged in the same trade, or to be 
engaged in the same business and receiving the same profit. It weaves 
men's affections together to have the same experiences, no matter if 
they are harsh or hard. Every soldier I meet, who gives me the clasp 
of his hand, or every one whom I find out to have been a soldier, is 
immediately a friend to me. I don't know how or why it is, but I do 
know my soul goes out to him and his eye shines into mine as the light 
of one star goes to another. We have passed through the same experi- 
ences and consequently our souls are drawn together." — Conwell, 
" Enoch walked with God," from Gleams of GrUce. 

A TRUE yoke-fellow cooperating with the pastor 
heartily and zealously in the work of The Temple ; 
bending himseliP with resolute strength of body and 
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will and soul to all the burdens and daily tasks that 
fall upon the leaders of such great work ; in the pul- 
pit, in the prayer-meeting, in the study, and the com- 
mittee rooms, with helpful suggestion of his own, 
with quick comprehension of another's suggestion, a 
man possessing in the highest degree rare talents for 
organization, a man of marked executive ability, a 
man who would have made a splendid soldier had he 
not made a much better preacher, the associate pas- 
tor of Grace Church is a potent factor in its success 
to-day and its prospects of to-morrow. 

George A. Peltz, D.D., is a Philadelphia citizen of 
no mean city, " free-born " in the city of Philadelphia, 
on the 2d of May, the birthday anniversary of another 
Baptist preacher, — Robert Hall, — in Anno Domini 
1833, the year the Bank of the United States closed 
under the " veto " of Andrew Jackson. Young Peltz 
arrived on this planet, then, in time to walk down 
Chestnut Street and meet the panic of 1837, although 
it is probable that he was at that time engaged in sup- 
plying the Peltz family with more panics than the 
government could furnish its distracted citizens. How- 
ever, he lived cheerfully and hopefully and ruggedly 
through the stormy times of " nullification," the first 
Tariff excitement, and the Seminole war ; for all of 
these experiences the boy had need to come of the 
sturdy stock which his ancestors, with more than 
ordinary forethought and affection, had carefully 
secured for him. His father's line was German and 
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French — Huguenot ; his mother's family was Scotch. 
People who are blessed with the friendship of Dr. Peltz 
can see in his life the result of this strong combination 
of Huguenot and Covenanter, with just enough of the 
German philosophic temperament added to the for- 
mula to keep it from effervescing when there is nothing 
to " sizzle " about. His father, Alexander Peltz, was 
a prominent politician in the state of Pennsylvania 
in those stormy days which brought the strongest 
men to the front and committed to their hands the 
direction of affairs ; the days when there were giants 
in the land ; when every day " made history " ; when 
Jackson, Calhoun, and William H. Harrison were 
taking their places in the thoughts and hearts of 
men. He was a yery popular orator on the political 
platform ; a man of positive convictions, strong prin- 
ciples, never swayed by mere policy, but always tak- 
ing and maintaining his position on all questions of 
the day with conscientious scrupulousness ; qualities 
which are repeated in the son to whom he left this 
legacy of clearness, directness, and force in public 
speaking. He was trusted and honored by his fel- 
low-citizens, being at the time ^of his death a member 
of the Pennsylvania State Senate, representing what 
the elder Philadelphians remember as the " Northern 
Liberties " of Philadelphia. 

The father died in 1837, leaving the boy George 
under his mother's care. The little fellow attended 
public school at Zane Street , — which by interpreta- 
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tion to the present generation is Filbert, — west of 
Seventh, the present site of the Headquarters of the 
Board of Education. The wealth of mental endow- 
ment which his father left him not being immediately 
negotiable in dollars and cents, he set his hands to 
help his brain, and at fourteen years looked the world 
in the face and made himself equal to its demands 
upon brain and brawn. From that age he maintained 
himself ; he earned his first money as a grocer's er- 
rand boy; prospering in this and ambitious to own 
himself and be able to declare his independence at 
any time, he sought to learn a trade, and so became 
a carpenter's apprentice. His ability in " building " 
church, sermon, or Sunday-school is not only a nat- 
ural endowment ; it has been scientifically developed 
on good rules and straight lines. 

His church home was first the Spruce Street Bap- 
tist Church ; afterward he attended the Eleventh 
Church, until about 1850, when he began to attend 
the services at the Second Baptist Church of South- 
wark on Fifth Street, below Carpenter — now Calvary 
Church. Here the boy became specially interested 
in religious matters. 'He decided for himself the 
greatest question in the world; confessing Christ 
and signifying his desire to cast his lot with God's 
people, he was baptized by the pastor of that church 
— then the Rev. John A. McKean — on the sth of 
January, 1851. Young Peltz was at that time a youth 
of eighteen years ; already his thoughts had begun 
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to turn towards the ministry, and this inclination was 
encouraged by the church. In January, 1852, he left 
his business and took up his books once more. He 
was a painstaking and diligent student. He entered 
the University at Lewisburg — now Bucknell Univer- 
sity — and in July, 1857, was graduated with first 
honors at that institution, having completed the clas- 
sical course, and taken most of the theological course 
at that time established there under Professor Thomas 
T. Curtis, D.D., and others. 

During his student years he was an ardent learner 
and a busy worker in practical fields of his selected 
calling. He entered the service of the American 
Sunday-School Union as a missionary; he was a 
Sunday-school teacher, a superintendent of a Sun- 
day-school, and here and there in the pastorless 
churches in the vicinity of Lewisburg, he preached. 
During the last two years of his college life he served 
continuously as a supply for four Baptist churches — 
at Sunbury, Northumberland, Muncy, and Hughes- 
ville. During this time he was most intimately asso- 
ciated with Robert Lowry, the writer and singer of 
hymps, whose " Select Gems " have carried praise 
and melody into churches all over the land. As 
preacher and singer these two young men were well 
known throughout that section of the state, and they 
found it " sweet to work, sing, and hope for the cause, 
of the love, and in the cross of Jesus." The friend- 
ship of these two workers still abides unimpaired. 
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" Why should duty dark appear, 
If my Saviour sends me ? 
Why should danger give me fear, 
If my Lord befriends me ? " 

Pleasant to look back upon now, in these days of 
reaping, must be to these fellow-servants the sowing 
time, its dark days and long hours of toil and cafe 
beguiled by the songs and words that now lighten 
so many hearts other than their own. .The student 
Peltz, by all this work outside the college walls, not 
only paid his own way, but was able, and what was 
better, willing, to assist other students with sadly 
disproportioned ambitions and means, to continue 
with their studies. Well was he remembered, and 
right justly is he appreciated by his Alma Mater. 
In 1879, when he was traveling in California, the 
University at Lewisburg conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Immediately after his graduation, Mr. Peltz settled 
in New York city. Here he founded a mission 
which developed into the Pilgrim — now the West 
Thirty-third Street — Baptist Church. During the 
years of the civil war for the Union he was pastor 
of this church. He was an intensely loyal man, and 
could not rest contentedly during that long struggle 
without carrying the word to the Boys in Blue at 
the front. He employed his vacations and such 
other opportunities as served, and as necessity 
demanded, in work for the Union soldiers as a 
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delegate of the Christian Commission, in work for 
the wounded Confederates, carrying the gospel of 
peace and human brotherhood into the scenes of 
carnage and suffering. On the night of the 28th 
of June, 1863, his church voted him a month's 
vacation. Twenty-four hours later he had deter- 
mined how and where he would spend it, for the 
telegraph had thrilled the North with the ominous 
news of the coming fight at Gettysburg. The first 
relief train that left the City of Brotherly Love for 
the field where brothers were about to meet in 
deadly strife, bore a squad of " Good Samaritans," 
George A. Peltz among them, on his way to pass his 
" vacation " nursing and caring for wounded and 
dying men, Union and Confederate, in the field- 
hospitals that hold all the horror of a great battle. 
Three weeks he toiled among the suffering soldiers 
left lying on this great harvest field of death. Then, 
worn out, overtasked by the work which he had 
taken upon himself at the very time when rest was 
considered a necessity, he returned home, and was 
prostrated by an attack of typhoid fever. For six 
weeks he lay between life and death. A' vigorous 
constitution and careful nursing triumphed. He 
recovered, and as a compensation for the suffering 
of the long siege has never, since that time, spent 
a day in bed from illness or laziness — a good, 
clear record of health and activity for thirty-one 
years of which any man might feel proud; and 
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which any other man might well endeavor to imi- 
tate. 

In 1865, Mr. Peltz became pastor of the Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church of Philadelphia, Chestnut Street 
west of Eighteenth. At this time also he became 
more and more engaged in the Sunday-school work 
of the American Baptist Publication Society, and was 
tendered the Secretaryship of this department of the 
Society's work. In 1867-68, he edited, in the Na- 
tional Baptist, a department on this work. He was 
chairman of the committee which conducted the first 
National Baptist Sunday-school convention at St. 
Louis in 1869, and was the first editor of the Baptist 
Teacher. He became very deeply interested in Sun- 
day-school institute and convention work, and was 
very prominent in this field. He was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the National, Interna- 
tional, and State Sunday-school conventions, and was 
President of the first International Sunday-school 
convention, which was held in Baltimore, in 1865. 

As President and as Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Sunday-school Association, he gave much time to 
this work, resigning his pastorate in 1871 to enter 
wholly upon it. For a series of years he traveled 
over the country holding Sunday-school conventions 
and institutes, working much with John H. Vincent, 
H. Clay Trumbull, and other well-known leaders 
in this line. During this period he resumed pasto- 
ral duty for three years in Newark, New Jersey, 
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although his work in the pulpit was much broken by 
the editorial and other claims in the field of Sunday- 
school work. 

In 1876 Messrs. Wanamaker, Trumbull, and Wat- 
tles became conjoint managers of the Sunday-school 
Times. Dr. Peltz was chosen associate editor, and 
from thenceforth gave most of his time to editorial 
work in many lines, though individually preaching 
and doing pastoral and Sunday-school work largely 
for eight years with the Pilgrim Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia, at Twenty-third and Christian streets. 

In 1890 Dr. Peltz was invited to become associate 
pastor of Grace Baptist Church, upon the duties of 
which position he entered in October of that year. 
He was a member of the faculty of Temple College, 
and was Superintendent of the Sunday-school, but 
with the growing church and multiplying duties these 
labors were necessarily discontinued. For fifteen 
months he was editor of the Temple Magazine, but 
this also had to be given into other hands, and now 
the associate pastor confines himself strictly to the 
duties defined in his title. And what these duties 
are, the history of the church tells. Since 1890, dur- 
ing the periods of Mr. Conwell's absence, the asso- 
ciate pastor has been away from his post but three 
days at one time, and one week at another. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

" CAN ANY FORBID THAT THESE SHOULD NOT BE 
BAPTIZED ? " 

" For three successive years our church has been refreshed by strong 
revival feeling during the heat of summer. The crowd which pressed 
into this church last Sunday evening, until no more could find standing- 
room, was a most significant sight to me. The middle of August, in an 
unusually hot season, is not the time wherein the people of a city have 
been wont to press into the house of God. How clearly the fact con- 
tradicts the popular belief that God will visit His people with revival 
inspirations only in the winter season ! God is no respecter of persons 
nor of seasons. Heat and cold, night and day, are alike to Him. Any 
church or individual sincerely desiring God's blessing can secure it in 
August as surely as in January." — Conwell, "The vidnd bloweth 
where it listeth," Gleams of Grace. 

The Baptistry of The Temple is a stream of run- 
ning water, about five feet wide and sixty feet in 
length. During the hour the solemn ordinance of 
immersion is being administered, the water is running 
constantly. Pulpit and platform, and the borders of 
the baptismal pool, in summer or winter, bud and 
blossom into tropical luxuriance of foliage and color ; 
masses of flowers "speak of hope to the fainting 
heart " ; conservatory, garden, and meadow blending 
their beauty and combining to transform the scene of 
the baptism to embowered stream beneath the sum- 
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mer skies, as where the Jordan flowed when Jesus 
stood 

'• Breast high in thee ; not snow is half so white, 
Nor half so spotless in the unsullied light. 

He stoops to thee in all His heavenly channs : 
I see Him sinking in thy jeweled arms. 
Lost one amazing moment to the sight, 
Then rising radiant, dripping gems of light" 

At the rear of the Temple Baptistry a strong cas- 
cade, bordered with flowers and mosses, and half 
hidden in palms, leaps with its soft singing into the 
waters of the pool. During one of his visits to 
Palestine years ago, Mr. Conwell was deeply im- 
pressed with the wild beauty of portions of the river 
Jordan about the spot where Jesus was baptized. At 
one place he observed the leaves of wild flowers drift- 
ing on its surface. Impressed by their suggestive 
beauty, he brought the thought home with him, and 
now rose buds are strewn on the baptismal waters 
in The Temple. The cross, which sometimes stands 
at the rear of the cascade, used when the baptism 
is at the evening service, is illuminated with the 
brightest, whitest light the ingenuity of man has 
learned to receive from the hand of God. 

Sunday morning, September loth, 1893, though 
but an ordinary service of the church, was memora- 
ble as marking another step in its onward march. At 
the evening service on that day, Dr. Peltz, at the 
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request of the Young Men's Association, briefly 
addressed the congregation : — 

"This morning marked another era in the history of the 
church, when three candidates were baptized. In the baptism 
of these three, the number of two thousand five hundred bap- 
tized by our pastor was reached. His pastorate with Grace 
Church is still less than eleven years, and during those years 
God has been pleased to so add His blessing that two thousand 
five hundred candidates, professing faith in Christ, have by this 
one man been baptized into the fellowship of the churches. It 
is a matter that ought to evoke devout thanksgiving from every 
one of us." 

One of the baptismal scenes at The Temple — 
Christmas eve — is thus described : — 

" They stood together in the Baptistry, the old man, the little 
girl of ten, and the pastor, while the quartette sang a hymn illus- 
trating the thought that none are too young to come to Christ 
and none too old. The object lesson on this point, presented 
by the contrast in the ages of these two candidates, was most 
impressive. A company of young men then followed through 
the baptismal waters, and the ' Hallelujah Chorus ' was sung as 
a fitting conclusion by the chorus of The Temple. A feature of 
special beauty at this service was the electric cross which stood 
above the cascade at the rear of the Baptistry. When the ordi- 
nance was about to begin, the water was turned on in the cas- 
cade and the electric light in the cross. Every candidate stood 
in the full blaze of the light of that cross, furnishing another 
beautiful object lesson, which will long be remembered by those 
who saw it." — Temple Magazine, December 28th, 1893. 

"The mysterious mesmeric influence which numbers exert 
over the individual," says Mr. Conwell (Sermon, •' The wind 
bloweth where it listeth "), " is a powerful agent for good or evil. 
It is felt in great assemblies, in churches, halls and camp grounds, 
where our greatest revivals occur. The first condition necessary 
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for an outpouring of the Spirit is an assembly of the people. 
Such an assemblage can be gathered in August, although it is not 
often done in the city. It is next necessary that the minds of the 
people should be concentrated on one common religious thought. 
A divided or wrangling assembly never promoted a religious re- 
vival. Often when the heart of the church has been at fever heat, 
some disagreeable, cranky, or wicked man has put in some thought 
or declaration that dispersed all religious feeling like a cloud 
before a northern blast. But a multitude moved by a common 
love, or a common fear, having a common sense of duty toward 
God, and a common desire to secure His favor, is an agency so 
strong in giving impulse to religious life, that I have never known 
it to fail in securing the blessing of God abundantly. 

" The conversion of the individual is also found to be influ- 
enced largely by natural causes. The boy has heard his mother 
praying for him in years long past, and some face, or expression, 
or some keepsake, brings the fact freshly to mind. Or death 
has come, and taken a dear one. Or he is accidentally placed 
among religious companions. Or fearful disease brings him 
face to face with death. Or he is invited by friends, or led by 
curiosity, or by desire for comfort or sport, into a prayer-meet- 
ing, where the power of God in nature is first felt. And in con- 
sequence of his being placed under one of these conditions, his 
heart naturally turns to God, is changed, and life begins anew. 

" ' How shall they believe on Him of whom they have not 
heard?' How shall they hear without a preacher, or trust in 
God without these conditions? I do not think any soul ever sur- 
rendered itself to God without being first influenced by some 
natural condition of its environment. 

"The kind, character, and purpose of the multitude is of vast 
importance. A preacher may by means of sensational themes, 
circus posters, eccentric buffoonery, startling music, or even by 
reason of his own reputation for immorality, draw a crowd to a 
church. But such a gathering lacks the necessary conditions 
for a revival of pure religion, and souls will not be converted 
there through the influence of a multitude. But such unwar- 
ranted means for collecting a crowd at church are no more 
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deserving of our condemnation, and no more sure to fail, than 
long, dull sermons, dragging and groaning vocal music, gloomy 
prayers, the provokingly over-piousness or hypocritical sancti- 
moniousness of men whose heads and hearts are both empty. 

" An attractive church, in building, furniture, organ, and ven- 
tilation, is a helpful thing, and to be secured if possible. But 
that is not always a necessity. But an attractive church in 
godliness of character, earnestness of worship, in brotherly unity, 
in hearty welcome to all, in cheerfiil activity in every good 
cause, is an indispensable condition to secure the Spirit's con- 
tinued power. Given these conditions, and the season of the 
year will not hinder a revival in any city where there are people 
to go to church. 

" To secure those conditions should be the constant effort of 
every Christian in the church." 

Here, then, from the lips of the best human author- 
ities Grace Church has to offer upon the subject, is 
an explanation of the steady growth in active mem- 
bership, the weekly baptisms, the continuous revival 
spirit which has blessed the church for years and is 
still blessing it. Since Mr. Conwell assumed the 
pastorate, twelve years ago, nearly three thousand 
members have been added to this church ; of these a 
considerable number have been removed by death or 
change of residence. At every prayer-meeting in 
The Temple opportunity is offered for those present 
to make special requests for prayer, and very seldom 
is it that responses to these invitations are not made. 
At one period, as has been mentioned elsewhere, " it 
came to pass that week after week just seven per- 
sons so made request. Then multiples of seven 
were common, but these peculiarities when the 
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church entered The Temple disappeared. It is not 
now uncommon for scores of persons, by rising, by 
holding up the hand, or by audible request, to ask 
for prayers for themselves or others. At the after- 
meeting on Sunday last" {Temple Magazine, October 
19th, 1893) "the record of requests showed these 
facts : Twenty persons asked for prayers for them- 
selves ; of the others requests were made as follows : 
for husbands, 3 ; for sons, 8 ; for daughters, i ; for 
children, 3 ; for brothers, 10 ; for sisters, 2 ; for 
fathers, 2 ; for cousins, i ; for brothers-in-law, i ; 
for friends, 4 ; for Sunday-school scholars, 1 1 ; for 
Sunday-school classes, i ; for sick persons, 4; for 
scoffers, 2 ; for sinners, 2 1 ; for wanderers, 4 ; for per- 
sons addicted to drink, 5 ; for mission schools, 3 ; for 
churches, 5 ; for one which is divided, for another 
deeply in debt, another for a sick pastor, and the 
other two seeking higher development in Godliness. 
In all, at this one meeting, eighty-one requests were 
specially noted. Nor are these requests permitted 
to exhaust themselves in the making. Lookout com- 
mittees watch for strangers and endeavor in all 
cases to accurately secure their names and addresses. 
The church remembers these cases. In other prayer- 
meetings, at the homes, and even in other general 
Sunday services these cases are individually recalled, 
and information as to their being answered is 
sought. It is a fact, glorious to God, and cheering 
to men, that over and over again distinct answers to 
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these requests are reported. It would be easy to fill 
columns with the record of answers to prayer so 
evident that none could mistake them. Experience 
in these distinct answers begets larger confidence, 
and so secures larger blessings. The habit of asking 
and expecting is thus formed, and this habitually 
secures blessings." 

Grace Church, then, is a praying church as well as 
a working church, and does nothing, after all, that 
any other Christian church may not do. It works 
and prays — one at a time, both at a time, and all the 
time. There is no patent or copyright on its methods ; 
any church in America may try them, and use them, 
and succeed with them. 

" What agencies, in addition to preaching from the pulpit, can 
the church properly and reverently use for the salvation of souls ? 
It will use a great many which at this time it would think it a 
sacrilege to touch, while such a feeling lingers. It would not be 
safe to touch these things now, because we should ' let our mod- 
eration be known to all men.' We are not to insist upon any 
new idea merely because it is new ; we are not to follow any per- 
sonal hobby. No man will build up the ideal church of the 
future who persists in following his own personal hobbies. It is 
only the man who stands ready whenever and wherever God 
calls, adjusting himself to every circumstance as did Paul, being 
' all things to all men, that by all means he might save some,' 
who will build up the Institutional church of the future. We all 
have our hobbies ; we think well of this plan or that ; but you may 
plan as you choose, yet God gives the increase ; and after all, 
you must follow God." — Conwell, The Institutional Church. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

" AND VE SHALL HALLOW THE FIFTIETH YEAR." 

" Too often, friends, praises that belong to the living ear are reserved • 
for the silence of the death chamber. Words of appreciation would 
have fallen sweetly upon the ear of many a fiiithful worker, but the 
pathway has been dark and flinty. Flowers are well to place on a bier : 
but 1 think they should be stre«Ti along the pathway sometimes. They 
would bring joy to the heart, and lead to greater eflbrt." — Rev. John 
LovF, Jr.. Philadelphia. 

One Other Feast they celebrated at The Temple, 
worthy to be recorded and sure to be remembered, — 
" The Golden Year." Time, the well-known manu- 
facturer of the justly celebrated and world-renowned 
calendars, promptly putting a new one on the market 
every year, with this peculiarity — a patent of this 
House used by no other manufacturer — that you 
couldn't, no matter though you used a cold chisel and 
djmamite. tear off one page to see what was on the 
one under it ; let a little printing contract for one 
page in i S03 — \\ednesday, February 1 sth — to Grace 
Church. He does this ven,- often ; contracting aD the 
space people want on any or many of the unprinted 
pages of the Calendar, a day, a week, a year, twent}- 
five or fifty years ahead, if you wish — but always at 
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the advertiser's risk. You may announce anything 
you please, as far ahead as you see fit, and have all 
the space you require, but the House, while taking 
your prospectus, does not guarantee that the page 
to which it refers in prophetic declaration will ever 
be reached. That is all. The House is prosperous 
beyond any human institution : it has been in business 
00,000,0000 years and never missed a date yet ; was 
never a minute late in getting out its annual calendar ; 
" seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night," have never failed ; 
steadily the sands have run through the glass, the 
shadows have crept around the dial's course, the bell 
on the clock has tolled youth and its hopes, manhood 
and its struggles, old age and its memories — never a 
page has been missed. And yet with all this success, 
this unbroken monopoly which has never brooked a 
competitor, the House knows that one day the sun 
will rise and never set ; that a page will be reached 
on the Calendar that will never be lifted ; that the 
House will go out of business in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, and Eternity, 
taking possession of the entire establishment with all 
its good-will, fixtures, and assets, will leave the last 
page standing forever in memory of all the Future 
that ever was ; the angel standing with his right foot 
upon the sea and his left foot upon the earth shall 
swear "by Him that liveth forever and ever that 
there shall be Time no longer ; " Time with its 
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hopes and fears, its golden opportunities and its 
wasted days, with all its promises for men, with all 
that it ever held or offered, with all its multiplied 
to-days and its outnumbering to-morrows, shall have 
written above its grave the one word, "Yesterday." 

There, there, Anubis, thou jackal-headed saint of 
the mummies, take the skeleton out of the festal 
chamber and let the banquet proceed. End of the 
sermon. 

So closely identified is The Temple and all its in- 
terests, its plans, its struggles, and successes with 
its pastor, that the Grace Church celebrated its 
"Golden Year," its Jubilee, when it was but twenty- 
one years old, because its Pastor was Fifty. And it 
was a good combination of Feasts of Anniversaries 
after all ; for it was in September, 1 872, that they 
reared the Tabernacle in the Wilderness at Berks 
and Mervine streets ; this was their twenty-first year 
in their own roofs of Tent and Temple ; they would 
celebrate their pastor's birthday and rejoice that they 
were old enough to vote, all Save women, and they, 
albeit they might not vote for President, could work 
miracles in church building that all the politicians in 
the United States never could. Or, at least, never 
did. And never showed any inclination to do. 

All day long, that 15th of February, 1893, the 
Grace Church and its congregation celebrated the 
pastor's fiftieth birthday. All day long showers of 
congratulations and loving messages and costly pres- 
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ents from many that were rich, and beautiful gifts 
from so many more who were poor — these little 
presents that are so precious they make the eye 
misty and set the lips a-quiver — why, any man 
knows that; it touches all the tenderness that a 
human heart can hold to measure, these poor little 
things that are laid in our hands with the marks of 
love and poverty on them. The one gift you set on 
mantel or in the costly cabinet in the parlor or draw- 
ing-room where visitors may admire it ; the other, ah, 
you have a little place for that where you may look 
at it many times, when you are alone. That gift 
means something to you it doesn't mean and can't 
mean to any one else. So this rain of loving saluta- 
tions fell all day long in the home and the hearts of 
the pastor, the pastoress, and the pastorettes. And 
at one time the shower culminated into what might 
be considered " a right smart sprinkle." There was 
a sudden little gust — ^ somebody's "whistling raised 
the wind" — a chink of gold came pattering against 
the window panes, and before Pastor Conwell had 
time to raise his umbrella — yea, before Mrs. Con- 
well could remember to what wayfaring brother he 
had loaned it — there showered into the house in 
bright slanting lines, great, shining, glittering drops 
of eagles and double eagles, such as were never laid 
or hatched in the old " Eagle's Nest " at Worthing- 
ton. How it did rain ! And when the deluge ceased, 
the Signal Service reported that the rain gauge 
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showed a precipitation of ^2500 in gold; — fifty 
packages of gold of Sso each. That was something 
like a jubilee. Fifty members of Grace Church, men 
and women, had contributed §50 to make up this 
cloud. The United States Weather Bureau might 
attend Grace Chiurch a few months and get some 
points on rain-making. If the government could 
only learn the method of making such a shower, how 
eagerly we would turn to " Old Probabilities' " comer 
in the paper every morning. We would ignore the 
fearful and wonderful woodcut of the latest dress 
from Paris, which no living man could make and no 
woman outside the insane asylimi would wear; the 
dreadful portraits of the ministers who preached last 
Sunday, calculated to destroy all the good their ser- 
mons might have accomplished ; the telegrams from 
the war in Corea, in which Kow Shing is sunk daily 
and daily brought up from the oozy bed of the ocean 
to be sunk over again in another wa}' ; all these 
things we would pass over to look at the "proba- 
bilities," and we would sigh as we read, and say, 
" Oh dear, oh dear, another clear day ; we'll have to 
stay home all summer ! " 

At night, five hundred invited guests sat down at 
the banquet in the Lower Temple with Pastor Con- 
well as the guest of honor. After the banquet, the 
guests repaired to the Upper Temple, where a large 
company was already gathered. It was a "family 
party," and for that reason no general invitation had 
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been extended to the public. The congregation in 
The Temple that night was composed of three thou- 
sand of the regular givers, including church mem- 
bers, admitted by ticket. 

At eight o'clock Prof. David Wood filled all The 
Temple with the measures of The March of the 
Priests, from "Athalie," and as the last notes of 
the music floated away. Rev. George Dana Board- 
man, LL.D., offered the Invocation. A choir of 
two hundred voices rendered in most spirited style 
the " Hallelujah Chorus," and Dr. Boardman made 
the opening address : — 

" When the chairman of the programme committee did me the 
honor to invite me to be present on this occasion he asked me 
to say something about how I felt when I was fifty years old. 
That, however, was so long ago that I cannot undertake to 
recall. Nevertheless, if you can believe it, I was born in this 
century. 

" Some time ago, the University of Bologna celebrated its 
eight hundredth anniversary. The University of Pennsylvania 
appointed our esteemed friend Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and myself 
as delegates to represent our University on that memorable 
occasion. Well, one of our papers with that painstaking con- 
scientiousness which is so characteristic of them, in undertaking 
to give an exact account of the fact, said : ' The fourteen hun- 
dredth anniversary of the University of Bologna is to be cele- 
brated in June, on which occasion Dr. Boardman will be present 
and give personal reminiscences of the founders.' 

"This is really a wonderful occasion. I do not know any 
man more worthy of this celebration than is this honored pastor. 
What shall be done to the man whom the people delighteth to 
honor? Just what we have done, are doing to-night, and pro- 
pose doing hereafter. 
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" Golden Year! There are many golden things. Tliere is 
the Golden Age ; not the heathen golden age of the past, but 
the Christian Golden Age of the fiiture. 

'• Then there are certain golden balls which I have seen sus- 
pended as signs before certain shops. But as Grace Church is 
not an establishment of that kind, we congratulate their gracious 
pastor on being free from that kind of gilt. 

" Then there is the Golden Eagle. Here is a picture of it on 
the progi"amme whidi )-ou hold in your hands. Have you 
noticed what it says? 'Eagle's Nest, Mass.; February ijth, 
1843.' My deal" friend " (turning to Pastor Conwell), •• don't try 
your golden wings yet. 

" Then there is the Golden Gate. I don't mean the Golden 
Gate of Constantinople or San Francisco. I mean the Golden 
Gate of the New Jerusalem, toward which, I am sure, your own 
Grace Church is pointing the way. 

" Then there is the Golden Rule. I don't mean the golden 
rule of three in arithmetic — I suspect your pastor is too un- 
worldly to know much about that. But I do mean the Golden 
Rule in morals — doing to others what we would have them do 
to us ; that is a rule about which your pastor does know a very 
great deal. 

" Best of all, there is the Golden Year which we, such as we, 
are celebrating to-night. Remembering what our friend has 
accomplished, and substituting his name for ' Europe,' we may 
sing with the hero of • Locksley Hall,' 

" ' Better fifty years of Conwell than a cycle of Cathay.' 

"O my dear friend, 1 heartily congratulate you and your 
loyal flock on this auspicious occasion. Accordingly, in the 
name of our great Baptist brotherhood in this City of Brotherly 
Love; in the name of the great Christian church in Phila- 
delphia of whatever communion, who call upon the name of 
Lord Jesus Christ, both theirs and ours ; in the name of our 
great American Christianity, — I do now extend to you, my dear 
brother, this right hand of personal, ministerial, Christian, mu- 
nicipal, American greeting." 
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Prolonged applause, again and again repeated, 
followed as Dr. Boardman, crossing the platform, 
took the pastor's hand and shook it cordially. In 
concluding his remarks Dr. Boardman said : — 

" Remembering that this is your own Golden Year, how can I 
close more appropriately than in the lines of the late Laureate, 
in his vision of the Golden Year? 

" ' But we grow old. Ah, when shall all men's good 
Be each man's rule and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land. 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the circle of the Golden Year ? ' " 

A solo by Madame Suelke was next enthusiasti- 
cally received, and Rev. John Love, Jr., of the First 
Baptist Church, Germantown, took the platform, say- 
ing among other good things : — 

" Upon one occasion Alexander Stevens was informed that a 
report had gone out that he was dead. He said to his valet, 
' Go bring me the New York Herald.' The Herald was brought 
arid the tribute read. ' Very good,' he said ; ' now bring me the 
Tribune.'' The tribute of the Tribune was read. ' Very good ; 
now bring me the Suti.'' The Sun was brought and the tribute 
read. ' Very good,' he said ; ' I think it would be well if all 
politicians would sometimes die to find out what people think 
of them.' 

" It seems to me that it is well for us to-night to let some few 
of our expressions break forth from our lips for him who has 
attained the ripe age of fifty ; to show our appreciation and not 
keep it until it can no longer be known. Let him know how he 
has hold of the hearts of the people of Philadelphia. I under- 
stand he doesn't want himself spoken of, but whoever heard of 
a birthday party, or a wedding ceremony, where the hero and 
heroine were not congratulated? I hope our brother will be 
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very resigned to-night. Tiiere is one resignation we would not 
yield to — and tliat is the resignation of the pastorate of this 
magnificent church. 

" I have thought to-night, friends, that there are a few things 
that represent the secret of Dr. Conwell's successful ministry, 
and they all begin with the initial letter of his name, C — Con- 
viction ; Conviction. . What was it that stimulated Galileo when 
he was persecuted and imprisoned by the jealousies of his for- 
mer friends ? Conviction. What was it that gave to Columbus 
the strength to travel unlcnown seas in search of new lands ? 
Conviction. What was it that inspired Cyrus Field to unite the 
old with the new land by the great channel of communication, 
the submarine cable ? Conviction. The conviction that it 
could be done. Dr. Conwell had the conviction that Grace 
Church had a great future, and holding that conviction, what 
magnificent prophecy, what grand achievements for nine years. 

"Moreover, there was Concentration. Choate used to say, 
' Carry your jury at all hazards.' You remember how Admiral 
McDonald ordered all the shot to be turned on the big ship ; 
therehe concentrated the aim. Dr. Conwell has concentrated in 
Grace Church his forces and his aim. Do you suppose there 
have been no disappointments, nothing to discourage him at 
times, nothing at which to feel fear? 

" But I believe above all there was the spirit of Consecration. 
If you would know the secret of Baxter's ministry, go to the 
secret place where he prayed ; if you would know the secret of 
Spurgeon's ministry, go to the place where he held communion 
with God. 

" I have been asked to say ' what he shall do in the next fifty 
years.' A violinist in a great orchestra might as well try to under- 
take to tell the leader how to swing his baton. How shall we 
tell him to do what he has already done so well? Yet there 
are some things he does not know ; he does not know how to 
grow old ; he doesn't know how to ' take it easy ' ; he doesn't 
know how to divide a church. 

" My brother, do thy best ; at length there shall come to thee 
the plaudit sweeter a thousand times than all these that friends 
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who know thee, have offered ; .there shall come to thee from 
the lips of the Master, ' Well done,' and thou canst ask no 
more." 

The Rabbi of the Reformed Congregation of 
Keneseth Israel, whose synagogue is located on 
Broad Street near The Temple of Grace Church, was 
the next speaker. Between Mr. Conwell and Joseph 
Krauskopf has existed a warm friendship ; and, 
drawn by this, the Rabbi presented himself before 
the great congregation gathered in a spirit of glad- 
ness, at a time when the shadow of a great sorrow 
lay upon his own home. It was much that this 
tender-hearted man should lay aside from his face — 
from his heart he could not — his own grief, and in 
his own words, " come out of the darkness in where- 
with it had pleased an inscrutable providence to 
surround him, into this sea of life, and into this 
joyous place," testifying by his presence how "thor- 
oughly he entered into the spirit of the gathering, 
and how cordially and how sincerely he shared the 
good-will of Grace Church toward its eminent pas- 
tor." Rabbi Krauskopf said : — 

" Though laboring in a different field and though sharing a 
somewhat different faith, yet I honor your preacher ; I appreciate 
his labor ; I wonder at his magnitude ; I thank God for its 
blessed fruitage, no less than his most enthusiastic admirer here 
to-night. 

" Yet, greatly as I honor the Rev. Mr. Conwell, still more 
do I honor you for having brought about this public manifesta- 
tion of the great esteem in which he is held by you. I regard Mr. 
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Conwell as one of the great benefactors of our city and our land ; 
I honor you for daring to depart from the established rule of 
reserving one's appfeciation of genuine genius until after he who 
possessed it has ceased to be. 

" The world is ever clamoring after great men, great leaders, 
great benefactors ; yet when they come in obedience to this 
clamor, the world sees them not, or does not wish to see them ; 
if they insist upon being seen and recognized, the world persists 
in abusing them. Somewheve, somehow, the world has picked 
up the doctrine that it is not policy to appreciate a great man 
while he lives ; and however much the world has proven recal- 
citrant to other views, this one doctrine has secured unswerving 
adherence throughout the entii-e civilized world, from the begin- 
ning of time unto this present day. 

" Those whom posterity cannot sufficiently honor, have often 
been those men whom a contemporaneous generation could not 
sufficiently despise. The halo of glory which is worn by so 
many of our dead great men, is often but a sublimation of a 
crown of thorns that has been worn during their lifetime. They 
had to ascend the scaffold ; they had to climb to the funeral pyre ; 
they had to bear the taunts, the abuses, the condemnation, the 
slanders ; they had to go, unwept and unmourned, into a pauper's 
or a malcontent's grave, before the ungrateful world would permit 
them to smile out of the future or gaze down from lofty pedes- 
tals, or from their niches in the temple of fame. 

'• In every civilized tongue a phrase is current, ' Of the dead 
nothing but the good ; draw the curtain of oblivion over every- 
thing bad.' Alongside of this there runs an unwritten counter 
phrase, ' Of the living, nothing but the bad ; draw the curtain of 
oblivion over everything good.' Read the biogi-aphies of some 
of the celebi"ated men of the past, — men whose pictures hang on 
your walls, whose books lie on your tables ; the men who are 
constantly spoken of and pointed out as characters for imitation ; 
contrast their present honors with their past ill-treatment and 
tell me whether I am in the wrong. The general rule is hisses, 
sneers, carpings, and criticism at the living great men ; sighs and 
tears and regret when we have lost a dangerous rival. Gall and 
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wormwood, the gibbet and the scaffold and the poison cup for 
the living great; towering monuments, garnished epitaph, un- 
stinted panegyric when the pen or the tool *as dropped, when 
the brush or the chisel can no longer do their work ; when the 
tongue is silent and the eyes closed ; when the heart which but 
an infinitesimal part of the praises showered in later years would 
have cheered to still better and greater work, has ceased to 
beat. 

" Therefore, I am proud of you, ladies and gentlemen, for the 
honor that you show your pastor while still in the prime of years. 
I share with you in person the honor you confer on him who 
so eminently deserves it. Therefore have I come here to-night, 
face to face, to tell him with you, Mr. Conwell, well done; 
Pastor Conwell, well done ; Brother Conwell, well done ! 

" To you, his members and friends, just a little legend from 
the Talmud. We are told in that venerable collection of ancient 
wisdom, that once upon a time a Rabbi entertained a preacher 
at his table, and after delighting him with the choicest of viands 
and with the sweetest and most intelligent of converse, he asked 
him, before taking his leave, ' Brother, bless me.' The guest 
replied, ' I recall an incident of another Rabbi, who one day, 
weary and footsore, sought shelter and rest under a widespread- 
ing and luscious fruit tree. After he had refreshed himself 
under his shady bower and had stilled his hunger on the luscious 
fruit, after he had quenched his thirst from the bubbling brook 
that shot forth beneath the roots of the tree, he spoke thus : — 

'' ' O Tree, how shall I bless thee for the refreshment thou 
hast afforded? Shall I say that thy fruit shall be plentiful? Lo! 
thy fruit already burdens down thy branches. Shall I say that 
thy fruit shall be sweet? Lo ! it is already sweet beyond com- 
pare. Shall I say that the limpid stream at thy feet shall be 
pure and crystalline ? Lo ! it cannot be possibly any purer, any 
more crystalline. All, therefore, I can say to thee, is this, May 
thy sprouts be in every respect like unto thee.' 

" Shall I say to you, then, that you shall become more flour- 
ishing? It seems to me almost impossible. Shall I say that 
you shall become better known; better famed? It seems to 
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me impossible ; you are already the most noted and the most 
favorably known church in the city of Philadelphia. Shall I 
say to you, Become more active? It seems to me an impossi- 
bility ; you are all acLivity. Only these words then can I say, 
May each one of you become a minister, copying the godly 
example, and obeying the godly words of this great and won- 
derful Conwell." 

The congregation rose and sang the old mission- 
ary hymn, 

" Go preach my gospel, saith the Lord," 

and Rev. Ransom Harvey, of Germantown, was 
introduced by President Richard G. Oellers. 

"My first recollection of Mr. Conwell," said Mr. Ransom, 
"goes back some ten years, when I was pastor at Jamestown, 
New York. Tidings came from the institution of which you 
have heard so much and so favorably, situated on Chautauqua 
Lake, saying he had delivered a lecture on ' Acres of Diamonds ' ; 
that it was a splendid speech ; the best they had heard that sea- 
son. As I looked over the news from Chautauqua, I saw it was 
Conwell this season, Conwell next season, and this continued as 
long as they could secure him. There is not a voice in the whole 
United States that can crowd the amphitheatre of Chautauqua 
more readily — not so readily — as the voice of your honored 
pastor. 

"When I was in the University of Rochester, President 
Anderson put before us this standard by which to measure men 
— their ability to bring things to pass. I look about me in this 
beautiful Temple of worship at all the evidences of power and 
success, and I praise God for a man who can so bring things to 
pass in a great city like this. I believe in hero worship and I 
am glad that you believe in it. I admire Mr. 'Conwell for the 
power of which he is possessed of reaching out and getting hold 
of men and grappling them to himself with hooks of steel. 
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" I admire him not only for the power he has of binding men 
not only to himself, but of binding men to Christ, and of bind- 
ing them one to another ; for the power he has of generating 
enthusiasm. His people are bound not only to the church, to 
the pastor, to God, but to one another. 

" Dr. Love has spoken of Mr. Conwell's power of concentra- 
tion. Well, when you look about you here you think there must 
be marvelous concentration ; but when you go to New York, to 
Massachusetts, to Vermont, and to the far West, and hear of him 
and his work and influence, you can scarcely say that he comes 
within the scope of concentration. There is concentration here, 
but there is also diffusion ; his power and his influence reach over 
a wide circle and touch many hearts and lives. Another saying 
of my college president : he used to say, ' If one have within him 
real manhood, he need not fear but the world will find it out; 
the world is hungry to test him ; no matter how obscure he is 
the world will find him ; though he try to bury himself, though 
he were dropped in the yawning crevasse of the most inacces- 
sible portion of the Rocky Mountains where no man had ever 
been or could see him, the birds of the air would carry the mes- 
sage, and from every portion of the country there would come 
aid to the man, to lift him out and put him to work.' The world 
found out there was such a man in Massachusetts ; the world 
clamored that he should come and take his place out in the 
world where he could do the most good ; and so he is pastor of 
Grace Church in Philadelphia." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

"AS THY DAYS, SO SHALL THY STRENGTH BE." 

There was a musical interlude by the orchestra; 
a hush of a moment ; that little, indescribable, inde- 
finable movement of anticipation, noticeable in a 
great throng of people when, without any announce- 
ment or notification, it " feels in its bones " that 
something unusual is coming, and the Committee of 
Fifty, through President Richard G. Oellers, pre- 
sented its report, of which the following paragraphs 
are extracts : — 

"This Committee met for organization February 6th, 1892. 
Their firet effort was soliciting subscriptions to be paid during 
the )'eai' in weekly amounts ; only those acquainted with the 
receipts coming in this way can appreciate the noble manner in 
which our people responded. 

'• The Chatham Literary Union assisted in the good work and 
arranged a debate which crowded The Temple and yielded a 
profit of nearly $1000. The entertainment committee, of which 
John L. Ferguson was chairman, arranged a course of entertain- 
ments which netted a profit of S2212.50. The feir committee 
paid over to the Committee of Fifty, $3576.70. The entire 
receipts of the yeai- from all sources has been $19,680.55, which, 
with the pledges yet to be paid, making the amount considerably 
over $20,000, was paid over to the Board of Trustees and applied 
to the purpose for which it was raised. 
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" The floating debt, which at the beginning of the year was 
nearly $25,000, has been paid, and the Committee gratefully 
tender their thanks to all who contributed toward this laudable 
object. It was not the work of one person, nor of fifty, but the 
united efforts of all in the church, and the help of many good 
friends outside.'' 

A burst of enthusiasm and applause greeted the 
reading of this report ; the people spontaneously rose 
to their feet, and, led by Pastor Conwell, sang the 
Doxology, — 

" Praise God from whom all blessings flow." 

After the enthusiasm subsided somewhat, Mr. B. F. 
Dennissoh addressed the people : — 

" As we stand at the base of a mountain the valley seems con- 
tracted, the surrounding hills are shut out of .sight, or seem to 
rise almost beyond our reach. But as we climb, when half-way 
up, and look back upon the scene, how changed the view ; how 
broad the valley ; how small the hills that surround it! In child- 
hood and youth, life is a very different thing from what it is when 
we have gone up the mountain side to the golden station, and 
pause a moment, and look back. Youth is joyous, comparatively 
free from care ; but as we come up here, how changed is the 
aspect of time, crowded with the multitude of cares ; what new 
views come in upon us ; how extended is the landscape ! 

" I am not one of those who believe when a man has reached 
fifty he has reached the summit of life ; not one of those who 
think when that point is reached he must set his face toward the 
other side of the mountain, and go down the valley again. No, 
thank God ! that is not the life which I read in the book from 
which each Lord's day we proclaim the truth. Higher up, there 
are better things beyond, and nobler things to be done. Higher 
up, it may be, as we climb the mountain we will see the things more 
dimly below ; they will have less hold upon us ; but brighter and 
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surer will be the things beyond, for the voice of our God bids us 
come up higher to the city tliat hath foundations, that needs not 
the light of the sun, but where is eternal day. 

" Carlisle has said, ' The question is not, what we gain, but 
what we do.' 

" The multitude press after gain, forgetting what to do. I re- 
joice that this church not only attempts but does great things. 

" ' We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.' 

" Not by might, not by any agencies on which men rely, — 
wealth, power, mere physical strength, — but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts. •Grand and noble as the life of your pastor 
has been, I am sure it is not by might, or power, but by the 
Spirit of God which has been breathed into him, and I trust has 
been breathed into you, that these things have been accom- 
plished." 

Dr. Thomas May Peirce, President of Peirce's Busi- 
ness College, and a prominent layman of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, was the next speaker. 

" Not a very long time ago I heard a distinguished orator of 
Philadelphia call Mr. Conwell a Spurgeon. I said to ni3'self, 
' You had better go a little slow, Mr. Beck ; I want to hear Mr. 
Conwell well spoken of, but don't let the occasion take you be- 
yond your belief.' But he went on steadily and compared their 
similarity, and before he got through I began to think that he 
really believed Mr. Conwell was like Spurgeon, and he gave me 
a whole lot of reasons why that was so, and I found them ade- 
quate ; and since I have been going over the matter I have come 
myself to believe it. 

"Just notice. It was always plain, untitled Charles H. Spur- 
geon. It has always been plain, untitled Russell H. Conwell. 
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" Charles Spurgeon was born — that is, the second time — in a 
primitive Methodist meeting-house. Mr. Conwell was born first 
in a Methodist home ; I don't know where the second birth took 
place. 

" Mr. Spurgeon builded in London a Baptist tabernacle with- 
out the help of anybody whom the world calls rich ; this good 
brother Conwell has built this Temple without the aid of any- 
body the world calls rich, and has pretty well paid for it, I am 
told confidentially, so I joined heartily in the Doxology. 

" Spurgeon sought the masses and found them by preaching 
the gospel with homely illustrations ; Russell H. Conwell comes 
to Philadelphia, he seeks out the masses, he finds them with his 
plain presentation of the old, old story. 

"Charles H. Spurgeon's church provided thousands of seats 
for the masses, but still there was an overflow that desired to 
listen, and the seats were not sufficient. Russell H. Conwell 
holds forth from this pulpit, with these thousands of seats all 
filled, there are those who are eager to hear him on the Lord's 
Day who cannot get a seat. 

" Spurgeon felt burdened with the idea of helping young men 
who desired to go into the ministry and had not the means to do 
so; Russell H. Conwell burdened his heart with that care; and 
more. He has made it possible for every working man and 
woman to secure at night, free as the gospel, — without money 
and without price, — a practical education in Temple College. 

" Spurgeon was found actively working in every line of Chris- 
tian benevolence ; Conwell has already established the Samaritan 
Hospital, and in that brain of his, I have not a doubt, there is 
already constructed an ideal old folks' home, and an orphan 
asylum, to be supported by The Temple congregation. When 
Mr. Beck made the declaration that Mr. Conwell was the Spur- 
geon of Philadelphia, he wasn't radical Beck, but ' Truthful 
James.' 

" Russell H. Conwell is a many-sided man. He is at college ; 
Lincoln wants soldiers and he is made captain, the youngest, I 
believe on record, of that New England company. He goes on 
the field and bleeds for his country ; he is next a correspondent 
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circling the world for a great newspaper ; he comes back a cos- 
mopolitan ; he has a little time to invest in law ; then a little 
time in politics ; then we see him in the lecture field ; again in 
authorship ; and where do we find him to-night ? He has stepped 
up to that highest throne on earth — the Christian pulpit ; there 
he stands to-night, with one hand reaching heavenward to get in 
touch with the everlasting Father, the other reaching downward 
to the lowest of the earth that he may bring his fellow-creatures 
into reconciliation with his loving Father, by prayer, by suppli- 
cation, by his consistent life. There he sits, crowned with the 
triumphs of fifty years of an eventful life, with faith undimmed, 
with hopes high and bright, with a heart aglow with the love of 
the duties of his sacred office. 

" But take care and listen to poor human nature, for our friend 
here has got more boiler than engine ; and with a surplusage of 
steam generated, ere long he will wreck the engine. So now, 
slow up. I don't belong to you here, but, somehow, whenever 
you want to say anything to Mr. Conwell you come to me and 
ask me to say it. You said to me, ' If you want to see Mr. Con- 
well remain as our pastor, go to him and try to keep him from 
chasing around the country lecturing, and make him stay at 
home. Well, I did it ; you see with what success. A frisky 
calf was let out in the barnyard and got to capering and kicking. 
The farmer got tired of it by and by, and said to the boy, ' Stop 
that calf s antics and put him in the barn.' The next thing seen 
was the calf going pell-mell down the lane, the boy hanging 
on behind, making a sort of continuation of its tail. He came 
back after a while and his father said, ' Why didn't you stop 
that calf ? ' ' Now, father, you see I did try to ; I didn't stop 
him, but, 'pon honor, I think I slowed him up a little some.' 
Maybe I haven't stopped Mr. Conwell, but I have slowed him 
up some.'' 

Rev. C. H. Woolston, pastor of East Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, himself a most successful 
worker among "the plain people," said: — 
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" Whenever I want to see anything big, I come to The 
Temple and I always see it. A little girl, viewing the magnifi- 
cent spectacle of sunrise from the summit of JVIount Washington, 
said, ' Mamma, I see the Doxology.' Every time I come into The 
Temple I see the Doxology, and I feel it too. 

"There are two Russell H. Conwells. One is fifty years old 
to-night and is on the heavenward side of the up-grade. Some 
day he will die ; some day there will be agrand monument mark- 
ing his resting-place — the grave of one Russell H. Conwell. 
Then there is another Russell H. Conwell ; one who will live 
forever. It is the Russell H. Conwell of his works, of his rnem- 
ory, of his life, of his achievements. 

" Across the sea many years ago, a young preacher started to 
preach the gospel of Jesus Christ, and he did it well and glo- 
riously. He became a great success and won honor, and fame, 
and friends. His name was John Wesley. He sleeps across the 
sea. But there is a John Wesley who goes up every morning 
and peals the bells in a thousand steeples. It is the second 
John Wesley; the one who will never die. 

" I suppose one way to keep us from getting old is to always 
mingle with young people. I have taken a stand in my church 
which is unusual, I am told. I don't have any young or old 
people's meetings. I mix them up. So on the night appointed 
for old people the young are there ; and on the night appointed 
for the young people, the old are there. The young are bene- 
fited by the presence of the old, but the old are more benefited 
by the presence of the young. The old folks get younger and 
live longer. I suppose it would not be presumptuous in me to 
say one reason why Mr. Conwell has had such magnificent success, 
is, he has laid his hand on the youth and has held on to them. 

" It is said that the older we grow in years the more we look 
like those who are dear to us ; brothers will resemble their father, 
girls will resemble their mother. If this is true, I hope it may be 
ti-ue in the case of Mr. Conwell ; that, as he is creeping under 
heavenward's side of fifty, it may mean that every year and every 
decade may make him more and more like his Master, whom he 
loves and serves so well 
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" It is said when an athlete is tired, and all but ready to suc- 
cumb, he gets what is called his ' second wind,' and this gives him 
inspiration and strength to do his work better. Mr. Conwell has 
been fighting for fifty years. Now, this is his magnificent sun- 
rise ; The Temple here is the result of his labor. He is listening 
to these crowning words ; but he is getting ready, his second 
breath is coming to him, and he will build in your hearts a 
greater, grander Temple than that which greets your eyes to- 
night. 

" I hope you may go forward in the next fifty years together 
and accomplish achievements for Jesus Christ greater than those 
you have already won. Put flowers in his pathway ; tie around 
him all the golden cords of love and affection ; hold on to him 
until he dies ; be buried by his side ; and in the resurrection be 
near him." 

Rev. Albert G. Lawson, D.D., of Camden was pre- 
sented by the President, and said : — 

" I am glad to stand here, and why? I have not much to say 
about Mr. Conwell, for I have not the intimate personal acquaint- 
ance which would justify it. I am settled far enough away from 
him to separate him a little from himself, his work, and his peo- 
ple, and am therefore not to be caught by day dreams, but can 
say what I believe to be solid and abiding facts. 

" You remember the vision of Nebuchadnezzar. It illustrates 
some ministerial lives, I am certain. It began with gold, then 
silver, then iron, then clay. Some men begin with the clay, then 
they gain the strength of the iron, then the polish of the silver, 
and then the glory of the gold. God has permitted this man, 
because he has striven to be a whole man for Jesus Christ, to 
work from the clay up to the gold. God honors institutions and 
work in this world, and does so whenever there is at the heart 
a man who seeks in the likeness of the man Jesus Christ to do 
the full work that God lays upon him. I understand that as one 
of the reasons why our brother here has been blessed in his 
work. 
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" He has been blessed also because of these three things : He 
has a democratic, philosophic, philanthropic bee in his bonnet, 
a big one, too, and he has attempted to bring us to see that 
churches mean something beside fine houses and good music. 
There must be a recognition of the fact that when a man was 
lost, he was lost in body as well as in soul. One needs, there- 
fore, as our Lord would, to begin at the foundations, the building 
anew of the mind with the body ; and I bless God for the demo- 
cratic, and the philosophic, and the philanthropic idea which is 
manifest in this strong church. I hope there will be enough 
power in it to make every Baptist minister sick until he tries to 
occupy the same field that Jesus Christ did in his life and min- 
istry ; until every one of the churches shall recognize the privi- 
lege of having Jesus Christ reshaped in the men and women 
near them. 

" Did you ever find out why Boston is called the Hub of the 
Universe? It is because out of it go spokesmen for the weal of 
mankind, who never tire of doing good to their fellows. Behold 
the wheel and the hub, its center and source of power ! At the 
hub of this enterprise is a spokesman with a warm heart, an 
earnest spirit, a keen intelligence, with a devoted purpose to 
honor God to the uttermost of his ability, and the man who 
honors God, God will honor and prosper." 

What Dr. Boardman felicitously called the " Coro- 
nation of Enthusiasm " was reached when the pastor 
of Grace Church walked forward and took his place 
at the pulpit, to respond to the " pleasant words " 
that had been spoken. Any one who has ever heard 
Mr. Conwell knows that it is beyond the skill and 
ingenuity of the reporter to tell what he said in the 
way he said it. Nevertheless, here is the skeleton of 
his address ; and indeed it resembles what people 
who went to The Temple that night heard him say, 
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much as the skeleton resembles the living, rounded, 
buoyant, throbbing body : — 

" Never since we have been in Tlie Temple have I found our 
church family all together, and so distinctly separated from 
strangers. I suppose by some arrangement of your own you 
have kept this gathering largely to ourselves. I am thankful, 
however, that you went outside the family for some of the 
speakers, because none of you could seriously, without knowing 
that you were ' romancing,' say some of the things which have 
been said. But, as one speaker has already intimated, and thus 
protected himself, ' Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise.' 

" Ah, friends, to-night I am not going to detain you with an 
address, because you hear me speak every week and all the 
time ; I could hardly venture upon a speech anyhow ; as one 
person has said, I am indeed a bundle of nerves, and some of 
them have a veiy tender stretch ; it is a question whether I 
ought, in this public place, under circumstances so full of love, 
and attuned to such chords of pathos, strike one of those strings 
to-night. 

" I am astonished at the esteem which these brethren place 
upon me. While Dr. Peirce was speaking I began to think. 
Well, I am somebody, after all, or such a man would not say the 
things he does, because he is always sincere. Then I glance 
back through my life and I ask the question which continually 
I am asked to answer, 'Why are these things as they are? 
When men come to me and say. Here is so-and-so ; he is a poor, 
reckless, hard case ; he curses God and man ; and cares not for 
high or low ; is there a chance for saving him ? ' And I say, 
' Yes ; so long as I am sure that God saved me, there is a good 
chance to save him.' Thus for help I look back on the past of 
my life and its mistakes encourage me in my work. 

" If I were as good as Brother Lawson, as clearly without 
faults as Dr. Boardman, as wise as Dr. Wayland, then I might 
despair of undertaking the great work which sometimes I have 
to do. But this I say, ' If God saved me. He can save the worst 
man ; I will take hold of any man to help him, and God can lift 
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him if He lifted me.' People come to us and say, ' Here are 
nearly one hundred young ministers you are trying to encourage, 
and there are twenty of them who don't know enough to preach 
the gospel, and never will ; now, why do you encourage them in 
such an absurd undertaking?' Why? Because if God can use 
me, He can use them ; that is the reason we help them. I look 
back upon the errors' of by-gone years ; my blindness ; my 
pride ; my self-sufficiency ; my willfulness — if God would take 
me up in all my unworthiness and imperfection and lift me to 
such a place of happiness and love as this — I say, He can do it 
for any man. 

" When I find a poor man, a man who is very, very poor, I 
look back through my life to a little vacant room in that East 
Boston with which Brother Lawson is so well acquainted, where 
my loved ones once were ; I look back upon those days of 
poverty and struggle, days so near starvation, when hunger was 
a daily guest and biting poverty and grinding economy kept the 
house — and when I find a man in such circumstances now, I 
say, ' If God elevated me to such love undeserved, He wUl lift up 
this man.' I look back and say, ' Thank God for the humiliating 
sense of faults ; for the memory of errors ; of sins that once 
blotted and marred my life, now forgiven ! Had it not been for 
these things I might have done no good at all. God can turn 
evil to good.' 

" When I see the blunders I unintentionally make in history, 
in mathematics, in names, in rhetoric, in exegesis, and yet see 
that God uses all these blunders to save men — I sink back into 
the humblest place before Him and say, ' If God can use such 
preaching as that, blunders and mistakes like these ; if He can 
take them and use them for His glory, He can use anybody 
and anything.' I let out the secret of my life when I tell you 
this : If I have succeeded at all, it has been with the conscious 
sense that as God has used even me, so can He use others. God 
saved me and He can save them. My very faults show me, 
they teach me, that any person can be helped and saved. 

" I would have supposed, years ago, that if I should live to be 
fifty years old and thousands of people should be gathered to 
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congratulate me, and among them many distinguished men — 
that I would be proud of it. I tell you honestly, this is one of 
the most solemn occasions, aside from the funeral of a dear 
friend, at which I was ever present. In this sense — the dis- 
tance between what these lovingly prejudiced hearts think I am 
and what I really am. The sense of responsibility that comes 
with the occasion, that emphasizes the circumstances, leads me 
to think that, after all, we do overestimate men. We over- 
estimate them when living, as when dead. . . . 

" Friends, I am grateful to you. I hardly dare touch upon 
this theme of my gratitude lest I may not be able to speak. I am 
grateful to the kind friends who have sent to my house to-day 
the lovely presents that have come to remind me that I am fifty 
years old. I am grateful to the brethren and sisters who con- 
tributed fifty gold dollars for each of my fifty years, and invested 
the two thousand five hundred dollars for me to-day. Indeed, 
I am grateful for all these exhibitions of your kindness ; grateful 
to and for the many friends who pray for me, work with me, 
and caution me as Dr. Peirce to-night. It is far better for a 
minister to be cautioned, warned, corrected, than to be exalted 
and praised, better for himself, better for the upbuilding of the 
kingdom of Christ. 

" I asked you last week not to say the things you have said 
to-night, because I then feared that the over-praise, lovingly as 
you might express it, would strike me sadly, and it has. I cannot 
thank you in words as I ought, but I will try to live my gratitude." 

A little while it was before the swelling chorus of 
applause which followed the pastor to his seat sub- 
sided, but when at last it died away after repeated 
renewals, the silence was broken by the next speaker 
on the programme, Robert J. Burdette of Bryn 
Mawr, who said : — 

" iVIr. Conwell is mistaken when he says the people who have 
described him to-night have made an incorrect portraiture. If 
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there is one thing a man knows less than another, it is himself. 
You cannot describe yourself. If the sheriff should come around 
hunting for me, and should ask me to give him a description of 
myself, I would make myself about three inches taller ; my eyes 
two shades darker ; my complexion softly transparent ; my figure 
somewhat faultless, — in short, I would give him a good descrip- 
tion of a rather good-looking fellow; he would thank me, and go 
on his way, looking for me. ' Like unto a man,' sayeth the 
Apostle James, ' beholding his natural face in a glass ; for he 
beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth 
what manner of man he was.' Bible truth ; a man doesn't 
know what he is nor what he looks like. Never heard a man in 
my life who could describe himself so that his wife could recog- 
nize him. But his friends know him, and Mr. Conwell's friends 
know him, and have told to-night about half the good things 
that might be said about him. They may keep the others for 
the next time he is fifty years old. 

" I congratulate you, my boy ; you have reached the pleasant- 
est spot in all the landscape of the pilgrimage, a beautiful turning- 
point, rounding upon the half-century. Looking back as you 
rest a moment, you can see the drifting clouds and the shadows 
overhanging the years of your early life ; the land of toil, struggle, 
poverty, hardship ; a land drifted and storm-swept with doubts 
and discouragements, but yet with gleams of Hope breaking 
again and again through the clouds. And you look forward, 
and lo, ' the land of the afternoon ' ; the sunlight is mellower, 
the shadows are softer ; the birds tune their songs to tenderer 
music ; prophecy and fulfillment, hope and fruition, bright 
dreams and reality more beautiful than visions, mingle there ; 
the assurance of the sunset is sweeter, quieter, stronger than 
all the promise of the sunrise. You have reached the best point 
in life, my dear boy. In the language of the day, I say to you, 
'Ah There! Stay There!'" 

A grand march by the orchestra rested the audi- 
ence after this, and the wisdom of the governor 
of th? fea?t^-the bridegroom had nothing to do 
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about it save to sit still and receive congratula- 
tions — was made evident by the next announcement. 
" Every man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine ; and when men have well drunk, then that 
which is worse: but thou hast kept the best until 
now." The hour was late, — within handshaking 
reach of midnight, — but the full souls that might 
have loathed the honeycomb were just in good appe- 
tite for what Dr. H. L. Wayland had to offer them, 
" sweeter also than honeycomb," with just a little 
refreshing spice in it, and when the occasion demands 
a touch of "ginger" that will keep the banqueter 
wide awake until he has thoroughly analyzed and 
enjoyed what he has eaten. Dr. Wayland said : — 

" Last Monday I was in Brooklyn. I do not aspire to gigantic 
colossal touring as Dr. Conwell does, but I was in Brooklyn, 
where we celebrated Lincoln's birthday. He was not exactly 
born on the 13th of February ; it was postponed from the pre- 
vious day, as he would have postponed it himself, and laid over 
until Monday, from regard to the Sabbath. Next week, I believe, 
we will celebrate the one hundred and sixtieth birthday of Wash- 
ington, unless Wednesday, the 22d, should fall on Sunday. Then 
there are a great many other birthdays. In fact, there is some 
one born almost every day. Now, why do we celebrate these 
anniversaries? I think it is because we realize that the greatest 
gift of God to the human race is a man ; meaning by a man, a 
woman also. Whenever God gives to the human race a man, — 
and by a man I mean a great deal — I mean something more 
than a being who perambulates on two legs ; when God gives 
a man to the human race. He gives all that goes with that man. 
When God gave to the world Washington and Lincoln, He gave 
to America liberty, He unshackled thousands of bonds. He gave 
2 s 
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a great gift to this church, when, fifty years ago, He gave to the 
world our brother, whom we meet to honor this evening. He 
gave him to the church, and to education, and to tlie cause of 
Christ on this field, when our brother came to and entered upon 
his work in this city. 

" From what has been said to-night, I don't know whether our 
brother is master of the science of arithmetic or not ; I don't 
know whether he is master of music, but I presume he is ; I 
don't know whether he is master of architecture or not, but I 
presume he is. But I do know that he is master of the science of 
Success, that greater science. He lias a genius for success. 
Everything that we have heard here to-night attests that ; this 
magnificent Temple in which we are gathered attests it ; the Hos- 
pital attests it ; the congregation which has so well shown appre- 
ciation for his services attests that ; the College with its thousands 
of pupils attest it ; and when I see what success has attended 
him, I sometimes wish he would take hold of some other matters. 

" I wonder if he could give us, here in Philadelphia, rapid 
transit, for which we have been waiting so long. I wish he 
would turn his attention to the condition of the streets, and see 
if he could have them cleaned. I wish when it snows, he would 
give his mind to trying to have the snow shoveled off; I wish 
he would give thought to some other things which the mayor, 
the director of public works, and the entire municipal army of 
officers — and the million or two of people in this city as well — 
are unable to accomplish. After he has got the College, and is 
through with the other things, I would be glad to see him try 
these. 

" I was expecting to hear it said that he was the discoverer of 
America, but that the modesty of his friends had kept it a secret 
to be sprung upon us as a genuine surprise ; for a man who is born 
among the hills of Massachusetts can arrange almost anything. 
I think possibly if he had remained in Massachusetts and been a 
farmer, with his genius for success, perhaps he might have man- 
aged to raise on one hundred acres of that fruitful soil, a half ton 
of hay, or some other equally abundant crop. 

" It has been said that age is a variable matter ; as an emi- 
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nent man in Massachusetts has said, it is better to be eighty- 
years young, than twenty years old. Our brother is not fifty 
years old, but fifty years young. This is a variable matter. To 
the young fifty years look colossal. I remember the time when 
a man of fifty years seemed to me to be very far advanced ; if I 
had pointed out to me a man who had graduated forty-four years 
ago, I would have said, ' That man is a fraud on the burying- 
ground; a delusion to the undertalcer; he has no right to be 
walking about ; he has no right to have any flesh on his bones.' 
But I have changed my views. I do not think so; not so 
strongly as I did many years ago. 

" I am sure that this church will welcome us to their newly en- 
larged Temple, with a seating capacity of twenty thousand peo- 
ple, when we come out another day to celebrate the second jubilee 
of their pastor. We will all try to be there. 

" I rejoice in the removal of your debt ; I rejoice in your 
triumphs ; I bless God for the day our good brother was born ; I 
thank God for the day that he came to this city to be an inspira- 
tion to us all, to engage in the God-given work of lifting up and 
saving men, of helping the helpless, of teaching the ignorant, 
of relieving the suflFering. May we walk by the same rule ; may 
the successes which have been attained by Grace Church be at- 
tained by all the churches ; may the past be eclipsed and forgot- 
ten in the glories and usefulness of the future.'' 



The stars of midnight hung above The Temple when 
once more the people rose and sung the Doxology ; 
Associate Pastor Peltz offered, with tender and ear- 
nest feeling, the closing prayer and pronounced the 
benediction, and the Pastor's Golden Birthday was 
Yesterday. 

And surely the chronicle of the Birthday could not 
close more fittingly than with the charming tribute to 
"The Eagle's Mate," by Miss May Field M'Kean, 
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congratulating Mrs. Conwell on the occasion of her 
fiftieth birthday anniversary, July 25th : — 

" We watch with pride the Eagle's dazzling flight 
As through the air he mounts to distant height, 
But seldom do we pause to contemplate 
The silent influence of the Eagle's mate. 
In her, we know, his heart doth safely rest. 
Wherefore the usefulness of his far quest ; 
' Good, and not evil,' she hath done, always 
We find that good reflected through his days. 
If he is ' known of elders in the gates,' 
It is because on him she faithful waits ; 
' In strength and honor clothed ' doth ' she rejoice,' 
And in the words of ' wisdom ' true, her voice 
' Utters the thoughts of kindness ' all may tell. 
While ' to her household's ways she looketh well.' 
Full many sing the praises of his flight ; 
Accept to-day this tribute, 'tis thy right — 
The world thanks God for all his larger life. 
But those who know her thank Him for his wife! " 



It will be of interest to our readers to see in what 
estimation the public press holds Mrs. Conwell. 
Hence we insert here the following account of her 
which appeared in The Ladies' Home Journal, for 
September, 1894, under the title, "Wives of Famous 
Pastors " : — • 

" Sarah F. Conwell, the second wife of Russell H. Conwell, 
the pastor at the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, is a New Eng- 
land woman, and was born in Parsonfield, York County, Maine, 
in 1843. Her brothers and sisters are among the most wealthy 
and cultivated residents of Boston. Her father was for a long 
time State Senator from Maine, and a personal friend of the late 
James G. Blaine- 
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" The death of her parents necessitated her removal to New- 
ton, Massachusetts, where she made her home with her brother, 
John H. Sanborn, and from this home she was married to Rus- 
sell H. Conwell on April 23, 1874. The couple had met in their 
missionary work among the poor Germans about Boston, and in 
giving what time he could spare from his then profession — the 
law — Mr. Conwell received a double reward. Soon after their 
marriage, through the failure of a banking firm in Boston, Mr. 
Conwell lost his comfortable fortune, and their fine residence on 
College Hill was sacrificed. By unceasing energy on the part 
of the husband and careful economy on the part of the wife a 
portion of the fortune was regained. 

"As early as 1878 Mrs. Conwell began to accompany her 
husband on his lecturing tours through England, the Continent, 
and the United States. While still practicing law, and through 
his lecturing seasons, Mr. Conwell felt the conviction that loss 
of money and property were sent as messengers urging him to 
a still higher work. In 1878 he took counsel with his wife, who 
received his confidence with all the tenderness of a true woman, 
and from that hour until this Mrs. Conwell has ably assisted her 
husband in his very busy life as pastor of a church which has 
been one of the most marvelously successful in the world. 

" The firet church of which Mr. Conwell was pastor was at 
Lexington, Massachusetts, where, after a short time, he com- 
menced alone to tear down the little, old structure. Before long 
a new church was built upon the old site, and there Mr. Conwell 
preached and won his fame. 

" A man of Mr. Conwell's talents was not to be left quietly 
alone any length of time, and soon a call came from Philadel- 
phia. From Lexington he, with his wife and femily, removed to 
Philadelphia in 1882, where he assumed charge of his present 
pastorate, Grace Church. The prospect was hardly one calcu- 
lated to inspire any worker witli too much confidence. 

" An uncompleted and pretty church building was there, but 
with the exception of that and a few most feithfiil members the 
new pastor found little else to encourage him. 

" Hardlv had Mr. and Mrs. Conwell appeared upon the scene, 
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however, before the church sprang up, as it were, ' in a night.' 
Debts were paid, new members brought in, vacant places filled, 
and instead of gloomy, cast-down countenances all were bright 
and happy, willing 'and eager to work. 

"Through all this Mrs. Conwell was ever at her husband's 
side. She had her office next to his study, and people in distress 
who could not be admitted at once to the pastor's study were 
content to tell their troubles to Mrs. Conwell, who always aided 
and comforted them. 

" A difficulty soon arose from the fact that the new church 
building would not accommodate its would-be worshipers, and 
in consequence thousands were turned away every Sunday. To 
prevent this the great Temple was begun in 1888. 

"During the great festival held in 1890 in the unfinished 
Temple Mrs. Conwell acted as treasurer, and for the two weeks 
of its duration remained every night in the building long after 
midnight counting the money which was so much needed to 
carry on the noble work. 

" Not one, not even Mr. Conwell, has watched the progress 
of The Temple with greater zeal than his wife, who is interested 
in every detail. Mr. Conwell could not have succeeded in his 
work for the people had not his labors been so ably supple- 
mented by those of his wife. 

" For some years Mr. Conwell did not employ a private secre- 
tary, and during all that time Mrs. Conwell attended to all his 
private correspondence, keeping accurate account of all his lect- 
ure engagements, and whenever possible going with him upon 
his tours. 

"Mrs. Conwell is tall and of noble presence and engaging 
manners. Fond of her home, she is a model housewife, looking 
carefully after every detail in the home and in all purchases for 
the family always regulating her duties to be at leisure to do any 
work or visiting which she, as a pastor's wife, may be called upon 
at any time to do. Her home is a home to all her friends, and 
to any and all of the members of her husband s church. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Conwell's only child, Agnes, who has just 
passed her eighteenth year, resembles both parents in looks 
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and character, and assists them materially in their church work. 
She is also a teacher in the Sabbath-school connected with her 
father's churcli. 

" The Conwell family spend their summers in the Berkshire 
Hills, where, nine miles from ' the nearest station,' stands ' The 
Little House on the Hill.' There, for three months of the year, 
they dispense hospitality with lavish hands. Mr. Conwell spends 
his week days there, returning to Philadelphia each Sunday to 
preach to his congregation. 

" During the past summer Mr. and Mrs. Conwell with their 
daughter and a few intimate friends went abroad, touring through 
Great Britain and the Continent. Their trip was interesting not 
only in itself but also as evidencing the special love and care 
which the congregation of The Temple felt for their pastor and 
his wife. This was shown in many ways, but in none more de- 
cidedly than by the hearty ' Godspeed ' which was given them 
when they sailed from New York, by the large crowd of Phila- 
delphians who went that far with them. 

"Mrs. Conwell finds her greatest happiness in her husband's 
work, and gives him always her sympathy and devotion. She 
passes many hours at work by his side when he is unable to 
notice, her by word or look ; she knows he delights in her pres- 
ence, for he often says when writing, ' I can do better if you 
remain.' Her whole life is wrapped up in the work of The 
Temple, and all those multitudinous enterprises connected with 
that most successful of churches. 

" She makes an ideal wife for a pastor whose work is as 
varied and whose time as interrupted as are Mr. Conwell's work 
and time. On her husband's lecture tours she looks well after 
his comfort, seeing to tl^ose things which a busy and earnest 
man is almost sure to overlook and neglect. In all things he 
finds her his helpmeet and caretaker." 



CHAPTER XL. 

"THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER." 

" Halt ! " cry the bugles, down the column's length; 

And nothing loath to halt and rest am I; 
For summer's heat hath somewhat taxed my strength, 

And long the dusty ways before me lie. 

:)i * )(c itc * * 

And, when some belted trooper gallops by, 

I lift my eyes, warned by the swift hoofs' tramp. 

And hail him with the infantryman's cry — 

" Ho, comrade ! Tell me, how far is't to camp? " 

— At Forty-Jive. 

Early in the summer of 1894 the pastor of Grace 
Church, under the orders of his physician, supple- 
mented by the loving solicitude of his people, went 
to Europe. It is nothing unusual for a pastor to go 
to Europe ; it is nothing unusual for some of his con- 
gregation to go with him as far as the railway station, 
if he does not start too early in the morning ; or to 
accompany him to the ship, if he lives at the port of 
sailing. But Grace Church invited her friends to 
board a railway train at the Reading terminal in 
Philadelphia and escort the pastor to New York. 
There the escort of twelve hundred people embarked 

376 
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on the excursion steamer Sylvester, and sailed down 
the harbor alongside the liner New York, so that Pas- 
tor Conwell's last glimpse of America might show 
him the faces of his own church family ; the last 
sounds from home, the voices of his own congrega- 
tion bidding him God-speed. A summer of rest in 
Europe, and when he returned in September, six 
hundred of his congregation left Philadelphia in a 
pouring rain, took boat at Jersey City, and steamed 
up the Hudson to West Point to bid him welcome 
home. The following evening, Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 19th, The Temple was overfilled with a multi- 
tude that desired to add their words of welcome. 
By eight o'clock the auditorium was packed to the 
doors, the lobbies were thronged, and the crowd over- 
flowed into the gymnasium and other rooms of the 
College, filling all available space in the buildings, 
while those who couldn't get anywhere else occupied 
the sidewalks and waited for room. As the pastor, 
escorted by Dr. Peltz, came upon the platform, the 
organ, changing its note from " America " to " Old 
Hundred," brought the immense congregation to its 
feet, and, led by Professor Wood and the choir of two 
hundred ijoices, they sang " Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow" as it is seldom sung, even in The 
Temple. Addresses were made by Rev. A. B. Phil- 
putt, Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, Dr. Thomas May 
Peirce, Dr. Chase, pastor of the Fifth Baptist Church, 
Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, Comrade Reed of the Tem- 
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pie Congress House of Representatives, and a poem 
was read by Mr. Joseph K. Gumming. The recep- 
tion proper was held in the room of the Business 
Men's Union. This, for Pastor Conwell, from his 
own congregation. What a welcome for a pastor ! 
The feeling was voiced in a message from Atlantic 
City, from one most highly honored among Christian 
people in all lands, with an honor that is sweetened 
by sincere affection : one who knows so well just 
• what people want to say, and who can always say it 
for them more happily and more aptly than they can 
say it themselves — 

" To Russell H. Conwell, 

" Angel of the church which is in Philadelphia: 

"Welcome! 

"A hundred fold Greeting! 
" A thousand fold Salutation ! 
"A million fold Hail! 

" George Dana Boardman." 

Thousands of people in Philadelphia said, "This 
man belongs to us, even as he belongs to Grace 
Church ; the Baptists have welcomed to his home 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, pastor of Grace Baptist 
Church. Let us give a royal welcome to Russell 
H. Conwell, citizen of Philadelphia." And truly the 
Samaritan Hospital, Temple College, and all its affili- 
ated work, had placed Mr. Conwell among the bene- 
factors of Philadelphia ; among its best and wisest 
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philanthropists. A committee of twenty-one citizens, 
of which the mayor, Edwin S. Stuart, was chairman, 
tendered to Mr. Conwell and the ladies of his travel- 
ing party, Mrs. Conwell, Miss Conwell, and Miss 
Oellers, a reception in the name of the citizens of 
Philadelphia. This was given on October 8th, at the 
Academy of Fine Arts. Dr. Thomas May Peirce, 
president of Peirce Business College, was at the head 
of the management, assisted by members of the 
reception committee, the ushers of The Temple, and- 
a delegation from Post i. Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. The halls of the Academy, brilliantly lighted, 
were most artistically decorated with palms and 
flowering plants. These, with the splendid setting 
of paintings and statuary, made the halls more than 
beautiful. At the hour for the reception of guests 
the long line of waiting people stretched through the 
Academy down Broad Street to Arch, and up Arch 
nearly to Fifteenth. For three hours the line moved 
past the honored guests of the evening ; men and 
women of all shades of religious and political opinion 
came to honor the man whose work belongs to the 
city. Men in full dress, men in street dress, men in 
working dress ; merchants, professional men, minis- 
ters, laymen, mechanics, clerks, and artisans ; and 
each comer had a word of greeting from Russell H. 
Conwell. When at last the reception was over, and 
Mr. Conwell and his escort. Dr. Peirce, took their 
places in the carriage to return home, the enthusi- 
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astic students of Temple College unharnessed the 
horses, and attaching a long rope to the carriage, 
with college yells and college songs triumphantly 
drew their president from the Academy of Fine Arts 
to Temple College, a distance of two miles. What a 
reception for a Baptist preacher ! 

And what a history for a Baptist church ! Or, 
rather, what a beginning of a history ; for it is but a 
beginning. It has been reporter's work, the writing 
of these records. As the proof-sheets came in from 
the printers, word would come from the field that 
the hesitating prophecy in a certain chapter had been 
more than fulfilled, and that chapter must be changed. 
A glowing promise on such a page had already 
ripened into perfect fruition ; a small mission hope- 
fully chronicled here, had grown into a church, 
organized, dedicated, self-supporting, and hard at 
work — such is the church at Logan Station — a 
mission when the manuscript went to the printers, 
a church when the proof-sheets came to be read. 
The Samaritan Rescue Mission has been established ; 
an incorporated institution, a temporary home for the 
relief of the destitute. It is located at Fifth Street 
and Lehigh Avenue. Here a destitute man is given 
a half-day's work which provides for him food and 
lodging, the other half of the day being his own, in 
which to look for steady work elsewhere. All the 
time the Rescue is crowded. The Young Women's 
Home — the Temple Hall of the College Young 
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Women's Christian Association, has been established 
at 1811 Broad Street, under the management of Miss 
Laura H. Carnell. It contains dormitories, a dining- 
room, and a common parlor for young women who 
are students of Temple College. And greatest of all 
the new things is the Hospital. Since the chapter 
on the Samaritan Hospital was in proof, a lot of six 
and one-half acres, at the comer of Broad Street and 
Hunting Park Avenue, with a frontage of five hun- 
dred and fifty feet on Broad Street, a piece of groimd 
valued at $100,000, has been secured and the plans 
of the new Samaritan Hospital have been prepared. 
It will be a building of four stories and a basement, 
of Moorish architecture, light, graceful, and ornate. 
It will be a model hospital, builded about an open 
court, that ever)- room will be an outside one : so 
constructed that at some hour of the day the blessed, 
life-giving sunshine will creep into ever}^ apartment. 
It will contain two hundred and sixty beds — the 
largest hospital in Philadelphia. 

Thus the writing of the book has gone on. Con- 
stantl}- new enterprises were reported " in the air," 
and, by the time the perplexed scribe had revised 
his chronicle, what was in the air yesterday was 
announced to be on granite foundations to-day, and 
likely to be under roof to-morrow. " V^Tiy don't you 
come in every day or two," asked Secretary Eldridge, 
"and find out what the church is doing?" At 
last "the man which had the writer's ink-horn by his 
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side " wrote the title of the closing chapter long 
before he came to it, and said, " I am going to stop 
there. You don't want a historian for this church ; 
you want a phonograph ; it may be able to keep up 
with what you are doing ; I have to sleep a portion 
of the time." 

So after all the time and labor that has been 
expended upon it, the book must be closed, incom- 
plete. This is as it should be. The chronicles of an 
extinct nation, the archives of a buried city, the story 
of a dead church, can be recorded to the last line, 
and " Finis " written at the bottom of the page. 
But the history of a living church must be a diary, 
unfinished until the day of final victory, when the 
Church Triumphant gives into the hands of its Lord 
a world wrested from the power of evil. The closing 
chapter in this poor record of the brilliant cam- 
paigns of Grace Church is but a halting-place on the 
march ; the staff-officers and orderlies galloping back 
from the front, bring no news of the far-away camp- 
ground, but again and again shout down the lines the 
oft-repeated message from the Commander, "There 
remaineth yet very much land to be possessed." A 
younger correspondent will accompany the army on 
its subsequent campaigns, and after his day, another, 
and yet another. 

And for the man whose unselfish, consecrated life 
has been so poorly portrayed in these pages } If any 
pen could write the speechless love which throbs for 
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him in the hearts of his people ; if the loyal friend- 
ship and sincere reverence which the people of this 
church feel for their pastor could be phrased in words, 
these pages would be enriched with a new language. 
But there is no tongue for this affectionate confi- 
dence, this beautiful trustfulness which is a bond 
uniting pastor and people as true yoke-feUows. Thej^ 
write it in their looks, oft as they meet in their 
church home; somehow they whisper it in their 
prayers ; they speak it in the deep enthusiasm of 
their common work for their Master ; but when they 
would crystallize it into words, their silence is its 
most eloquent expression. They have shown — and 
without the thought of showing it — what a working 
church, unmarred by jealousies, with never an ambi- 
tion for personal glory or prominence, can accom- 
plish for God and humanity. The character of the 
pastor is written in his churcli. A loving, great- 
hearted, unselfish man ; of his generous deeds, his 
open hand, his cheery, ready helpfulness, the world 
knows next to nothing. But it might guess it from 
the character of the church which has grown up 
imder his ministry. A church that loves to give; 
that finds its very life in forgetting itself and doing 
for others ; its soul is its unselfishness. And such a 
church could only grow up into such a life of self- 
denial and sacrifice under such a pastor. Just one 
flash-light upon the life-work of the man. In twenty 
years on the rostrum, under the management of the 
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Redpath Lyceum Bureau, his lecture business has 
aggregated the sum of about ^270,000, and of this 
amount fully $200,000 Russell H. Conwell has given 
away largely in assisting young men, poor in purse 
and hungering after knowledge, to acquire an educa- 
tion. It is a magnificent record ; and all this time 
the toiling left hand and the generous right hand 
were held very far apart, the one not knowing what 
the other was doing. Only by accident did the writer 
come into possession of this fact. It is well, he 
believes, that the lecture committees should know 
they are not enriching Russell H. Conwell, but rather 
are they making him their steward in a great Chris- 
tian work. 

A little church record then, this, of twenty-four 
years. It isn't a very great while, but in those 
twenty-four years of thinking, and praying, and 
doing, " what hath God wrought .' " The tent in 
the wilderness, the lonely little picket post with 
three young soldiers on guard ; the meeting-house 
at Berks and Mervine streets ; the great Temple 
at Broad and Berks ; the College, with its academies 
scattered throughout the city ; the Samaritan Hos- 
pital ; the missions here and there growing into 
churches ; a little investment of a few hundred dol- 
lars in 1870, and in 1894 a church, with its allied 
institutions, owning property valued at $500,000. 
What if there were half a dozen such churches in 
Philadelphia, instead of one } " There is no room 
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for any more ; the field is fully occupied ? " Oh ! 
All the sinners, then, have been converted ? All the 
ignorant have been taught ? All the sick have been 
ministered unto, and healed ? All the prisoners 
have been visited ? All the wretchedness and misery 
have been relieved ? This, then, must be the Millen- 
nium ? And it has all been brought about by The 
Temple and the Templars ! 

" In no other city in the country is there such an example of 
the quickening force of a united and working church organization 
as is given by the North Broad Street Temple. Twenty such 
churches in this city of 1,250,000 people would do more to 
evangelize it and reawaken an interest in the vital truths of 
Christianity than the hundreds of church organizations it now 
has. The world is demanding more and better returns from the 
Church for the time and money given it. Real, practical Chris- 
tian work is what is asked of the Church. The sooner it con- 
forms to this demand the quicker it will regain its old influence 
and be prepared to msike its fight against evil effective." — 
Editorial, PMladilphia Pr'ess, November 11, 1894. 

" Then the Master of the house said to his servant, ' Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither 
the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind.' And 
the servant said, ' Lord, it is done as thou hast commanded, and 
yet there is room.' " 
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